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. . Why Study institutioMl' goals? "/For what ^reasons;^ would y 
committee reviewing .^ state's master plan for higher edpca'tion sponsor ' , 

/a stafceiJide analysi§,^of. campus goals? ^ty answer woulcf be first that • 

^ . ^'^ ' ' ' * 

without ^ , conceptibn of ,what-the system should be seeking ^o accomplish 

'f . * «r-** ^* - - . ' ' y-'^- , ' 

/ - * • - , . ^ .. ^ -> ^ * 

no ^^ppraisal of ,t^e present .plan mak^? any. sense, nor likewise .da ' 

: • . • • ' • ^r' ' . ^ 

- proposed reforms make sense without a prior' understanding of what the 

; ' . ... ; ■ : ' -.^ . " / • . . " * 

reforths are- intended .to achieve, ' ^ ' ' ' » r'- * 

^ ' ^ j^cgnd; ^beyond the fo'rmuiaclon->,br reffnem^^ a master plan, 

r clear . conceptions of system and.^segment purposes as wVll as of the goals' • 
• af ijidlvidual - Ms ti tut ions have*' numer<m in the "'J.ay V9 day work 

• ^^ements. of the overall higher education system in the ^tlte 

an curriculum planning and decisions^ about new . programs , in the budgeting 

and fiscal allocation processes,* in^studetit adrpissidns and placement 

policiespiiv faculty recruitment arid rewar'tj decisions, in the orgahizatioii 

governancev^and maintenance of possibly distinctive environments oii'each 

" % ' ' " . ' * . , * 

campus, arid so fort^ Indeed, pushing the case," it may- "be argued that no- ' 

substantive decisidn on a campus or in a higher office makes senW unless 

it i<? made wd^th reference'. to institutional goals^sfnd sys^tem. purposes; 

^Third,'! .would' assert that purpose^c?-?^ a^. s^ate^s higher 

edu(?atiotT system,. Representing its fuhdament;al ^policy -^^they di, c^poe 

be ^rofoulgated^pre or less arJi^££aril3^ f irc^ni above/ if. the polic^-^a's-^^ 

" purposed jre to coir^^d respect^^d allegiance frpm the 'people- involved * 

in the gyltem . For, purposes to be regarded/^s legitimate, . they Siust ie 

"afetermined through a process that i<- to some.Megree participative/ *^In 

' . ' • " V ..-^ * ■ ' ^ 

• • ' ' . ^ p ' ' / • ' . 

lii . * ./ " ^ ' 




^ this spirit, the J(?int Comniitt^e fpvited .all' the state academic cammurri- * 
ti'es—tfo mclude at, each oYvq/ students, faculty, ^adminig'trafors, governing 
board members^ and local community peopie—to participate. In a cooperative* 
Study. Survey psults aggregated "across colB^ges would 1)^ made ayailable 
^o- the JointlCoimqittee far its purposes; results for each ltampus^^^ variousiy 
^tabulated- ^d organized, Would be returned to the campus. ;^qr tTheir ioal-s^ 

' a"halysis and. other- selT-study purpose's^ . . , ' \ \/ . ' r 

/ . ^ . In .^ niimVer o^ ways this has heen a milestone .study / To my ^ 
knpx^ledg^ , . J.t Is the firsu instance o't an agency tfesponsible'rf or proi?osing 

-.policy for a statewide 'educ^tiW system attempting, a'broad analysis of the. 
beliefs ^f the people in the sy^^i^rrtHsn order^ to incorporate tho.se beliefs 
into ^ policy-*;as-purposes; formi^lation. While there have been several 
inulti^qampus studies, of cpUege goals (Grots. & tS'rambsch,. 19l58;'yl«il^, 1971; ^ 

. ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ • \ . • / 

Peterson, 1972a), this. pne ±s hy far the largest in/ terms .of .number of ' * 

*. 

institutiorts (116) irfd individttai i respondent/- (n^rly .24,000) . It is a ^ 

• - ^ * ' . ' . >i ^ ' \ 

milestone as an^at^iempt, usins;ia^ompreherisive yet standard instrument , 

. , ^ • - < . .-t / . ' . . - 

to assa^ bbthv^resently perceived as weJJL. as preferredx. priorities at all;- 
the -corteges and universities withfh # state/ :.l ' . - * '.'"^ 

.This report is organized 'in mjich the'^sanie way as most reports on 

.» .* ^ ' \ ' " *" ' ' * ' 

social research projects'. ^ True to convention, it\makes heavy use**^ pharts 

tand tables (although the highlights ot ever^ table are .also.«spellecl out in 
•V • • ^ . J 5 . • * ' 

pr<3^^e),. j^epend^ng pn the intefe^ts of theVeaMerJ barticularlv 'his ' 

interest ^^n Unowing. t^e r'gsults inj'detafil ,^ i^he» rep'oirt may. be ■peruse4*in * ' 

several wa^s. ^t the minj^m; the results 'of /the sLr\tey 'fT^n be^.seen 

in pages' 157 thr'dugh 16l*|^^'ip. Ch^er IV. , What^' viU be Inissed b^^o'oking 

onljr, at the final chapter /is a feeling for -the variation '(pr lack thereof)* 

.. ■> .'■ V , .■ 'V ■ '"r - •. .: • . 



among the irfidividuar caftpusei ^dn the various .goals, >hich is, 'th'^e '.mafn 
"burden o'Ct-h^^^ III,; the many^tables ih .thi^ chaptet • 



* are a]l7of only two types, and once 'tfee logic of . both kinds of taBles • • 
iS'.undai|st;ood, the -.essentiai messages contained: in all S'ai of them can be-' 

Cly graspid'.' Finally, almost all .of the tecittiipal. material" TiVs ' - 
• been .put- together in Chapteir. II:, which can prof itaWy be skip'ged by many 
readers.' . • • - * ^ ; ^ c 

. * ' ' V ^ ' - ' ■ ^ . . ' ' ^ ^ ' r 

The general^ impncatiohs. briefly- set forth at the end of the ' - 
report: kre the author ' s - owi , f 6r .whilih. he [assumes full responsiBilitV: I . - 

^ * v/' o ^ ^/ w ' ''^ ^ „'* . >. / ' ij. 

'qiif te realize that:^^ different people ca^. rWaeh >dif f erent cShciij5ioos from 
^ the same set. o£ social-research data. Furtherm9re^ different 'approaches ^ y^-' 
to drawihg conclusions from social Research 'dataware.. possible^ One could 
eoiiservstively stick clo.^ely to th'e data, concluding no m»re than what i^; >' 
clearly- and directly evident from .tire ' results. O.r. oi|e could use the 'research 
. results more liberall-, as^a kind of springboard for fairly' widk-ranging V 
interpretatioas and speculations. What' a person, including this'^^nr^J.ter 

. ^. ' ;^ ^ . • : ' 

-chooses to say.-about.any siich results de?t)ends on his own yaliies-, beliefs 
' ^nd.^other personally idiosyncratic fac tidies We stWgly urg^ t4ie interested* 
, . reader to study the tabular' data "and CQme^t6;hls own conclusions about' their 
» - raeani g. ' . 1 - • • - . ' l . ■ 

. ; \ • Pe^ap^ It -is gratyitous\t6 note^ that' it is not the intent oV 
this' report to p-dint the^ing§.r or atrherwlse* set o'ffr needless def enslveiiesC 



4' j;.. 



•1 



, from anycff- the .unit^ ot constituencies .^n^the'state'^ .higher -education I 
complex. Indee.dV\nai\^ elemOT^s of • th/ dali/f ornia system are ackn©wied£eC * % 

. * (J ' 



• > + ■ ■ < J ,1 - I ' I' ^ • \ • . . - , 

'^Iso, the. general tij^eaning, of each go^l set fbrth ,(oriIy)' ij:^ Chapter vlil.' 

. .* i • v. ;■ ,..v. • ■ • .s 



'to be tSe best of; their, kidd in. ^he nafion. . Instead, the!«hoJ.e is that 'the * 

• ■• , ' . ' ■ ,'■ '\ 

fajfgand the 'interpretations resulti'nV' f rom this »tuc/y wifi,be added' to " ' 

••. •.. .•' ■ ■ ■ • • . {'\ ■ ■ .■ . ' .V . ■ *: ' ^ * 

thd ^^•is«^^"&-Stocljt^l^ of. data, .ideas-, beliefs and ■•traditions,, a J to lieH." 
weighediand sifted., in -the;. months just-'^head toward -crfeat'ing^ a >tt4r jjlan 
for better meeting the\higher;educati,on deeds- of ^ th^ 
• ' " i\ 



- ■ ,, . • J^^ studkcoyf': not. have ^een- carVie^' out* without.' th^ ,ljelp of a. • 
''^°f^>^Py'p°llWes. '.The. <.i^^^all;pQ3fect•was■ coric^ivi'd, planned- and 

4..' ■ *' ... ' ■ ' "• ..) ' ' . I 

conducted in coope cation with- the . s-aff: of thejjoini Committee' on the^ ' 

n.V' '■ . -^^ ■" ^" ■.. • ^^^^ • ,^ . ■ ■ , . . 

Master Plan for, Higher Educat^^-f at' CaUan,- S6e Poweii , Dan •Ffie•dlandL,• 
" • • , : > ••■ ' ' : ' • ■ 1 
and Will Sh^dd.ish.- .. Their spirit of cooperation, and .g'p£d°will was unfailkng-,' 

♦ • , , . • . • ■ ; ' — '■' • ■ • -'V' ' 

.especially thatof'Ms; Ppwell - as slie, monitored' tlie- ^r9jec"t though to-it< 
completion... .^.^ ^ . ... I ^ (- . '/ - • ,, V . .\ ' 

• D'wish als(^to a^ktipwlidge. the "help ol the>4bers of Technical 

Liaison? Committee* formed fot tjie project,- f&. theiV' methbdolbgical'suggeskons 

•"».=. ^- ' • • • • ' , - '. ' J- 

and..for lirWiding certain population statistics necesgary foi;.'a wMghte'd^ 
' X ' . . • . ; i,. ' - \ . - . 

analysis of the survey data. Member^ included Mark Tetbfir'i Mo.rgan Dell*;' 

Rebecda-'Singleton, R.'.'G: Whitsel, and. Joseph Zelan.; .Helpful suggestions ' 

^wer?. also provided by "Dr. Lee R,. -Kerschneir,. Assistant Executive Vice .. ^- 

ChancQllor -of ithe California /State IfeiWrsityiand Collegk, andJby^' Dr. Sallv 

SperJ^ngvCh|i^man,UniveJrsity of Cali. irnia Academ^^^^ '° 

. * • . (■■ ■'■ „" ■ ■ . ' ' 

•V »'At .Educati-onal Testing Service*, ablfe -.rekearc-h aWstance' was ' " ' 

provided by Barbara. Greenberg, -with •help from Pamela Roelfs. ' Carol Vale' ^'r-- 

gavjfe invaluable advice on sta^tistiqal' matters.. Robert sSllman-at ETS 'in ' 

■ ' . ' • , . " / . ■■' . , ■ >■ 

Princeton supervised the immense data anaiysis/task. Napcy Heath 



and Helen Smith were the computer programmers. Adrienne Ryken typed 
the di^aft maWscripts with- characteristic skiil and. patience.' Sharon 
Tucker, B^yerly Harris, and Doris Whittam assisted in- preparing the, 



■4 



tables* 



t. 



. On the 



campuses, I wish tv th^nk the individuals who ,coafiJinated- 



thts^data ^ji^ering at each Institution; this task represented a sizeable ' '\ 



.and unexpected departure ffom ongoing work; Finally, had. it not been for ^ • • • ' ' ' ; . 

. ' • . • • o . . * . . " • . * /"^ • ♦ 

• thff willingiie^s/of .the 23;^ 820' students, faculjty, administrators, president's,' \ , ' , . 

^ ^gayerni. rpoard members^), and cpmmunity people , who took of 'tbeiir ^time- to f * r ' 

^ - '^out the- survey questionnaire, the: si;udy- could' not have, been done ♦ No* ' . . ' * 



expression of appreciation to,a'll jthese peopie. cAn be sufficient,', 
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7. , • . / 

*K ■ ' Chapter I 



BAqCGROUND; OBJECTIVES AND . LIMltATIONSJ.OP' THE PkGJECT 



V 



. Inl97d; the Call/ornia. State Legislature* ski/ ^!thf\eed tor-, i bupad '\ 

" ' " " ' ' " • V ' ^ * > ■ ^ • ^ '/ ' • ' V . • . . / 

; / re^ew'of higfter education in the /state and; J.\xiparti€ulaf' of the Master '*' / - * 

' . X ^..""^ ^ ? • . ; ^ • ' • ' ' 

* ^ u ^ , Plan,'- which baV. guided the .development and opef atjtoji^ of pjiisric .higher ' ^--^ 
- • eddcation ih Caldfomda since 1960,..^Tjhe Legislature's response, ^ through • ^ 7^^. . 

. ^ / : Assem>^y .C6r)6urre^^^^^^^ 198 (1976)-, ^as^ to create a '-J9fn'^ CoimiHe"^- ■ • 

'"-r I ' .1.'* ^ ^ '"^ ' * ' ^' • . * ' • .V- ^ • • 

-\ ; pn^the Mbsj:er Plahyfor/ Higb'er'.:Educatida, giving it a-br'bad mandate Vo xeview * 

^^ny an^^ll facets of .California higher education. Eatly in 1973 . the"' Jc^ni" 

C&imnittee'is sclieduled' to submit%its" report,, which iis to contain, a- statement \^ ' 

^* "T", purposes^ f (Jf higher education in the statfe as weil^as policy 'recoramef^dations 

* * \ -V . : ^ . ' ' ^ ' ' / • * ^ ' . ' ^, ^ " 

^ . , op a- uatiety of topi>^ relating -.to .the*- functioning pf higher^ Jedtication iri v * 

' • ' \ - .a' : ' * ' ^ ' . ' . ^ * \ ^ , . / . V 



California 



v. - - - 



^ " ' ' . . In January of • 1972 trbe Jpint Committee adppted ^, final Study Plan.-^ 

important auipng the activities anticipated !in ^the Plan was a project .that J ' 1- 

, * would enable eacji campus, i!ri:he"^^tat^J:o* examine systeiiiat4,cally its institu- ' ^ " 

and ^r-for-f ^^PC^ Tho * f -Wf.-f t-e nf t-K^fe Mr^^-L- V.mY*a o^An 



tjLonal goals anjd ^rioriti^s. The/ffiidts of,' this, work were .see^n as'b^ing, '\ 
' ..w^^useful both tp the participating institutions and^tb t>ii? ^oinf Commi'ttee/ • 

^ ^k . - - ^ . ^ ' f'^r ./ ' 

• ' Quoting from thfe Study Pian: 



1 



• ' "Each campus in the 'stat^lUdtl be asked ^to^partlcipate, along 

with representatives .of Its .local ^community , in def inin'gvjgoal^, 
" purposes; and priorities,/ The result . of these*' campus .actlvities.r, 

will bp transmitted to the J6i?it Comm£tte*^i They will be considered ' 

formulation of a statement of goal^fi^^foi: taflfomifif higher ^. - - J 



will be 
' in ' the 



'^X* e4uGatibn" (p-#8)V 

The §tudy- Plan 'took note* of^ the legislature's responsibility ior "<Ielinea- ^ 
tioh of principal mlasi^s,- roles, and functions of the *componehts of* ^ "-'-ak 



2 ■ 



■ \ 




The -Joint . Cdmmit£ee- and Educational^Testin^ Servirp" 



> ' -1 



• ■ In.-search^;ibr.a-m^^^^^ iniplW^ng the- goaf st^ies. .the ' ' y. ' 

.'Jolf^i qoiimtitteV's -staff iea^id o^.the Institutiohal Goals Inventory '(IGI),,"' • ^ 
a questionnaire whiqh had .been ifndi development ^by/ ETS researchers' for " " - -' ' • ' 
-clbse to- twci yea;:s.. D-iscussions .took -pUce betwggn .t^i.e •Coimqi^tee s«taff -id •. ' . 
•^pii^esent writer 'Wbruary/ ■ehding*in>a.;.recoi^^^ ^ V 

■kCom^tttee that It invite.all^ivth^ atkte> ^lieges and universities 'tp'-' V • "\ , ■ 
adminlst«M|anrehtory on' their .campuses, dufinir thfe UDcon,<na'i„^:»«--I-^ Vu„ * 





fen^htory on ' i^heir .campuses. dMfipg- th^^ upcoming^ ipritri? /ihe 
rftaff by no mfeahs' rfigatdedl the'Ifil. as ■:an-l^ 



Jovtnt Cbinm: 

■ . ^Xe^the ran^d^X^_Po;i;ibie^^4^^^ ■b>■■the,•^n^^i^J^mbracS4■mos^ of '\ 

; . thorie^cdn^ideredimportant by; the Ootnmittee.; and 'the ih,yentory hgd' the* ■ ' , ■ • 
■ ^ Potentiai. Tor^.reasonably. rapid, -efficient, and.uhifom polliiig of beliefs V, - ' 
'■ • •/ . " .T^^o^t' ^nstitutional gqals-^fcr. use by bath .tbe Joint Comiaittefe and the ' ""^^ • 

/•^ ■ .> ' •'■ * P^«icipating cQ>Legi|.'' • ' • ' v - ' ^ 

■ .* \ • «^ \, As it happened, .CMS tructilop ojE'thi.ipi (Form l)v*its1tem «• .' ' 

• ■-. cqnWs; had just, b^n- comWeted. Intending" tb Won'Vublfsh* the^^fatrument'^ 

^'f or .use by college's, ETS, as 'an organization, had an interest "in k lar^e- . ' ^ ~- 

. ..... . , . » • ^ , 



data^cou-ld .be J 



scale admtf^ist ration of the n^^ inventory* The resulting 

Tised as np^s. In reliabilitjr and validity .anaiyVes , ahd. for other /^udie's' ' 
■ "^f Heife,^ once .tha- dimensioiig of the- under takiag bec.ame * ' 

• apparent ,..^TS.!agreed .to unaerwr'ili roughly half the costs. ' ' . • 



The^ Universi<^ylof Calif dmia;^puse^ , -the California^ ^tat4 University ' 
and Colleges, -phe Comunity Colleges, .andf' the membei; institutions. o"f the 



c^a, v-uuuuuuxLy vuiieges, .ana cne memoei; institutions, of the 

, Associa^n of Independent California College^-^and, UniverBities (AlCCU^ 
\ ^ ' .\ ^ , ' . . f ' •» ■ ■ ' . • 

^ . ... , .^^ limitation was that the IGI,^■qiii4e heavily fteighted wld .academic ^' 

*V/ . / ,» ■ Jf'^S^"/^^ it is,\U's not efl^tirely appropijiate-fo>-use »7ith- ^^^^^ 
o^v^ffrcappuo community, people. J... - 



f , . ' • 
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otv^ffi^^pup community, people. ^ ' * '^\^ 




\ 



PxojgcgObjectives 
4- > 



As cooperg^tive platming. f or the sfud^ got underway^ the "following 

g^n§raI/obiectfVes. for the p'roject-weiTe identi'fied:*.'- 's.' ■ 

compile liifprinat ion" aboul:' the of people in th^ ' ^ 

stete s academic communities regarding- the -goals of their respective ' 

institutions, for use as input to the Joint Comm:f ttee*s conceptualization^ 

^^of*purpp:ses' fOTTiigher^educatioji in Ca^ -v . 

^'^^) ^^^^ ''Che samev. reason, to survey •the* .beliefs; "of. lay citizens > * 

. if.esldi^S In ^proximity t;o the caapiisiks regarding' the goals of. the respective ' 
. " .• ■ 'J. ^ • • . ./ ■ 

instltutiontff - v . ■ / • ' < : ^ ■ 1' i . • ' ^ " 

/* ,(3) In a*8pi.rit*of democratic participation, to/^fqW an 

^ ^ " \,* * • ***** ' ^ . \ ^ J 

opportunity fot many- jrthousands of-^r^eople ^^asspelated/with the staters - 

8ol leg-&s\ and iffliveysltles , to r egis ty >^hej]af belleifs about sollfige'an^El' 

university glials ; . ' ' . * *; ' . ' 

" .n' (4) .To exten4 to eich of the"" colleges "and universities' Uri^ the k * 

\- ' ' V ■ - .. 

State. .aXi opportunity to engage In a self-study of its pwn institutional.^ • 

" ■ ' . , '.^ * . I ' • ' '/•' ■!'. ■ 

goals, that is, to use infoffliation frpm'tne IGr in wnatever 'analyses- might - 

* \ "'*» ■* 

'be useful, to the local j:ainW--^ ' • • " '* 

^' n /. ■ ^ '■•.*••- " 



Limitd ^iotfs 

Ft 



, . 04. From |tl^^ beginning, cost was. a limiting factor.. The. Jotat'K 
Committee ahd^ ETS were,- of course, bpth 'lijpited in the^ainount of funds- - ? ^ 
each could allocate, to the project. It was eaf|y determined that*$60jOQ0 I 
the extent of ''funds/^vailcible'frol^s&te' aiid ET8 ' sources J and* thaf 



On the basis, of wHi/2h many of th^ more detailed^-folicy r^cojmiendations ^ 
would' presumably "be ^drawp* > ' ' - 



^tJ^s/Ugure-yoqld'enatl^i-surveying approximately -4^; 000 individuals-*:all i 
. -told. J . Rt)ughly;i5b. of -^hV 177- campuses ^ivited were expected td agree^;- 
- to. pa-rtl-cfp^adTihis Want an av;rfige of abouj -300 respondents per campu^-i 

spread -across studgntfs- •administrators J:rusi-ees, and citizens ^ 

X -residing i^he. vicinity of? the_c-a^ ■ 

. :^ Sikce a ?eejL purpose of tjje' study was to prpvide JLnfomation ■ 
. .-sufficient ■foi'-ihternai self-study, it was necessary to adopt a kii^i of* * " 

sliding scal:e. des'i^n- in which larger propo.r.tionfe..of thei^ resV • 
rpopulatibns were dra;b' it^om smaller colleges 'than froiflarger ones.'^di- 
.^saaller prdporti'ons en "the ikrget^c^puses.^ 

Specified on .pa|<D2)-, that .the .projej:t.desigWcall|d' forVa sample-of.iso ., 
.:aindergfaduaty-studeWat the farge Gniversitr^^^P^^^^ 

large sample -.(making,, incidentally j ^careful sam'ple 'Selec'tioa al3^the more 
. britical) ;^- . A design cal^ftg,,forv-ycampleV fbr' uniform ten pirciV samples'" 
-of. each campus;- ^constituent grQ^ps: .^as clearly ;.qut- of the -question; gugh a , 

strategy wpuld haye-meantt surveying: 100^000 students alone, while at smalle- 

colleges, e.g ', one. with' ^ f acult) of 75, gamplks sbuld have been too small' 

for self -study .purposes. 



^ also "figurea'iheavily in the deei^^ipi to* leav^ it upi* 

to local c^pus officials, within general guidelines, -tolelect samples' an/ 

collect ^atain ways' th^y-judged ^to be most feasible. In other words, there 

\ . . . _ • - « , ■ . ' ■ _ • - 

were ^npf funds sufficient to provide iJei^sed time for institutional 

\ . i» ' ■ 

re3earc^r.s (or traveling survey tiams) to carry out uniform, suitably 
cbmplex survey sampling procedures- on evefj- campus. 



5 _ • . , - \ , ■ . 

-artiy because of tli^^mall size of the student samples, it was decided 
to restrict/ the undergradua :e samples' at the four-year institutions to 
"^H^IA^^^a"^ ^udents. Tftey^ould- also ;S.Wtn5re familiar with their 
. campuses- and hence^e- able, \o ^ve^ore meahihgful responses on the IGl' 



, , Time was likewise a constraiiiing fact;6r,' contributing al^rf to a' 
coiirse^^ allowing flexibility to/ campus coordinators. In view of . the . 
short lead tllfl^j^ and the short time. between receipt* of Id's on\:he cimpuses 
, (mid -April) '>nd\ the^nd of the 'academic year, t^e project>.planners felt that 
v".dm^ositf86s Simpl/ .could not be m^de on staff time and data processing* 
hardware for adherence to yi^Bferate sampling and follow-up procedures. 

• Early ..in the planning it becafne evident that surveyiiig.offAcampus 

/' ■ ' ' ' w^ ' * ' ' ^ / • 

. communitiy.pebple would be the most problematic element of tiie entity- 

.■^^'A ' •/■ ■ 

project. V^iV few campus ireseafchers could be expected 'to have &pefience 
in/'gathering djatS Quts^e the campus; ^e*' would' have ready access* to the , 
iiecessarj^ rosters, or d 'a files ,^ and 'few would have ^he time .to locate such 
resources. Furthermore, the Goals* Inventory , designed as It was "for 
academic -people, yas obyiously not suited "for people with 'little schooling" 
. or la<? reading leveis. Finally and pferhaps more import^t, it was not"*' • 
^ possible to adduce, a standard definition of "community. people" that would^ 
" - be.ineariin^ful for- all the campuses; \ ^^ 

Yet members of the Joint Committee we're committed to ccn'sidering 
^ the. views of lay citizens as well a$ academic' people' in fheir deliberations ' 

' ' ^ ' - ; - 

about- higher education gSals for the state. Beyond 'this m'aiidate, the 

* • * 

project staff was .attracted to the^notions^hat a -college campus ^ould be v 
conceived^ ag embedded, within, and having, ^n impact on a larger .human 
community, y^cKa^NpQiaple in the surrounding community, would have opinions • 
abput tfie priorities of "their" college, and that these views should^be 
. -important to both the/college and to state pglicymakers. Iil addition, 

these local samples could be aggregated into larger samples that might, by 

X 

comparison with census data, tesemblS cross-sections of the state's 



6 ' r ' ' ' ■ 

I ^citizenry. In short, we took a- calculated risk in asking each- college ^.n 

.' ■ • • ■ ' • • ' 

the study to survey a "cross-section of literate adults , residing in the • 

vicinity of ;the campus"- (p/ D4). , , .. . ' 

) Tliese^are but the most '.obviou^ of the constraltlts (and what' some 

a|xryeyor8 wf^l regard as shortcomings) of. the study. Readers who ;have 

themselves" engaged in social research on the college campus will appreciate 

•the inl>erent difficulties— of obtainj^g high return rates on questionnaires 

■ - ~ • • ' • • ' ■ ■; ' ' ^ 

from faculty, and so forth. In general, because, of the. cost and time 

* f • • 

' factors,^ th^ varying resoarcc<' . for instltujtiepajL research from one"- campus 
. to another, ^d because a design calling- for. uniform g^ herarice compLlx- 



surve^y procedures 'would have surely cost us the participation of a number ' 
of colleges, we opted for flexibility, "local aiStonomy." a£d reLiailSeon 
the* gdod^ense and good will of campus officials,,.^ 



h 



■ 1^ 



■ w 



Or, by statistical weighting procedures, thefy couJLd be xaade to approxi- 
i^ate the Staters population, • ^ V 



• Chrfp'tez^ II ^ 



u ^ * * . STUDY ^ffiTHOD 

^* ^ i'"' ^ ^ 

,4 . ^he 'Institutional Goa^.s' Inventory '' 
h' - . • - ' 



r 



IGI Fonh 1. (Appendix A), Jhe* survey/ instrument used' in' thi« study, ' 
is'~the'.'GuJininai:ion-of nearly two^and one-half years of developmentai S^ork, 



V - 



both tonceptual and' empirical^^.TwVvPrelifti^apy, experimerjital versions 'weore 
, constructed and^Tlot teStedi,^ the; first was used in a spring 1970 study atl • 
five institutl^oijs* in the Carolinas arid Virginia which involved JOOO 
respondents representing all Llie key constituent ^oups^ including communijy^ 
people residing in the area around" each insti^tution (UhXl 1971a). ^The > 
second (revised) f orm 4^a9 Used in a spring 1971 project involving 1300 . \ 
f acultjr ^nd students at ten colleges and universities on the west coast 

(Peterson^ 1972a) . ' ' .;.';•'*"'■ ' /. 

. ' ' ' -\ <: ■• . ' ' \- - 

Prior to developing/item contents for each vei:^sipri of the IGF, 

• substa^tiol ef f ort§ involving *ETS staff and groups of outside consultants 

wer^ devoted to, developing a conceptual framework that would uftdei:lie the^ 
^ ' ' ' * * \ ' . ' ' ^ 

instrument • The general objective was* to set down a /conceptualizdtion- of 

the importi8f\t«Tcinds of goals embraced by the total st>ectrum-of 'American 

,3 colleges and universities— public universil^ies; independent colleges, 

/\ ' ' . • \ * ' • 

church-related institutions, community collegesi*>^rid^ so forth. TheVtheo- 

retical framework (and the contents of th^ inventory) clxanged^ with ^ach new' 

version of the instrument, with the changes meant/to reflect importoantfr new 



goal' conceptions in American higher educatipn. I , ^ ' | 

The .theoretical framework for IGI 'Form 1 consists of 20 "goal - 
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1 <' 



ar ess, divided- intf^cwb general-'ca^jjories. ,Goal*a'rea^ itjf t'lje 'f irpt set ^' 

• " ■ " ■ - ■ ' * ' " K' ■ ' . ^ ^' 

are 'Conceived as "outcome goals"— as sub'stantive objectives institutions may - 

y" . " '-^ , \ • ' .J. 

be seeking. to achieve—qualities of graduating- students, research achieve-^' 

• - i ■ \ 

ments, public service* programs," fo£ example. Goals in «ie second general4 



category^^ferred^ to as "process goals," a're conceived as, internal campus -* 
oblectives — relatlrn/if ni- rVio- 



J. 



objectives—relatin^ifor the;.inost part to educational processes an^J campus 
clifoate—which m|y facil:^tate,-achieveiitent of 'the outpiS^^als, ^ \ 

. The conceptuaiization on which /the present 'IGI is based consist * 



of the .following, outlined in the form of short«hand labels for the 20 goal 



- areas. 



/Outcome Goals 
— . , 

• • " t, 

1, Academic Development (acquisition 



o?^kno^6 



2. Intellectual Orientation (as^^^^an attitude, style, commit) 



Ledge, academic mastery, etc*) 
- ^ ^ — , -jmmitlnentVto ^ 

learning, etc.j^ 

'-a. individual Personal Development (of one's, uniftue human potential^ etc. ) , ^ 

4. Kilpianism/Altruism (idealism, social^ concern, etc.) > 7 ' 

5. CulturaJ./ Aesthetic Awareness (appreciation, sensitivity ^to the arts, , etc.) 

6. Traditional Religiousness ^ ' / . 

7. ^ Vocational Trepalraticm , v . 

8. * Advanced Training (graduate, professional) 

9. Research ^ ' ' , • • 

. ^ « • • , ^ 

10. Meeting Local i^eeds (commtinity public service, etc.) 

11. ^ Public Sei^ce (to regional, state, national, international agencies) 



12. Sdciai Egklitariani'sm (meeting educational needs of people throughout -thk 
social, system) * / , - ♦ • r/\ 



13. Social Criticism/Activism (toward fhange in^American life) 



Process Goals 
' ^1 \' . , ' • ' 

14. Freeus^r (academic, personal),' 



15. Democratic (Jfbvernfface (emphasizing structural factors)' 
1 • " ■ ^ ' 'A ^ 

16. Commuftity (emphasi^zing attitudinal factors—moral?., spirit, ethos) 

- - * ' • , w 

^lA. Intellectual/Aest^ietic Environment (intellectual stimulation, •'excite-*' 
f ^ment, etc.) * • - ' , ' . * ' 

. 18. Innovation/ * ' ' • ' • * 

• . \ • . . . • • ^ 

IS. Offt<;ampus Learning o - ■ . * ' *: 

, 20. Accountability/Efficiency ' * ^ 



r » 



The main content o^ the ^SI consist? of 90 goal jstatements. - 
r-ETghty are related ^to 'the,2Q goal areas four per goal area (Appendix. B)\ 
The remaintng^en aire miscellaneous — each reflecting a goalT judged to be 
sufficiently important to warwnt a single item (only) . Por -each goal 
statement, tli'e respondent , ^usin^ a five-point scale, gives two judgments: 

' • - * #; ' ■ 

(1) hovj important> is the g:odl, presentJLy,' at the campus;/ and (2) "how j 

• '. > • • - - ♦ , ' * f 

.impprtant should |^he goal beti * / ' ' 

• /^.^w^ xhe rnventpty also contains seven background question^ about the 

respondent — his or ^ler role on the campus, faculty rank, age, arfd so forth. 

' ,1 '* • ' ' • ^ * * 

In-.addition* there" are "two optional, features ^that: may be tak6n advantage of 

by pampu^ researchers, ^ The first" permits adding up to^ 20 additional ^oal ' 

' statseaents of paVtic^lar iriterest^ to^a given campus; these statements, 
# - ' • ' • . • . ' ^ 

prepared by the college, are rated on page^iO of the quefejtionnaire, aril ^» 

; ' . . ■ . • ^ * . ^' * - 

the tabulations are included in the ^andard' score report. The secc^d 
option enables coliages to ,add up^ to six additional background questions ^ 

; . . / . ■ . ■ • ' • ^ ■ 

tnumb'ered 119 to l24) for special analytic pu\^oses by the* College. 

As noted already, the» final work (revisions) 6n the item content^ 
of the inventory was completed only in December of 1971 ."^ Measurement ; 
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Res^^clj- Corporation* (Iowa City) and ETS s6aff designed and produced (in ^ 
March) F-fche IGI .booklet to be eompatib:^^ with a recently invi^ted (by kRC) * 
j. high speed documen::^opti'calrscanning^chine!'kn9wn as RASCOL."':^* staff ^ 
in Prtiiceton theii developed the cSomputational procedures by which 'the raw 
response data, taken off* the bcfoklets by RiiSCfeL, could 4e variously ^ 



suHnnarized and^. repor ted. Score Repor;^, consisting of 38 pages of ^results- 
• togetnei? with ^n interpretive guide,, was designed* as the standard foriiL for 

• \ ' ^ 7. ' ' :^ ' ^ 

repbrting badfc ar college's IGI results. ^ 

^ ^Data Collect^ion Chronolojgy ^ ^ A \^ * . * • * 

(1) Preliminary; planning inTa)lving; the. author and the Jq^nt- ^ 
Committee sTaff ied, tg/^t^e "Guidelines* f^r Adminis^:e^ring- the^:^is6tutional ^ 

Goals Inventory" (Appendix D); .this document 'came to be the basic wording 

^' " ' ^- ^ . ■ f / ^ ) ' . . ' ^ 

. design for sample selection and .distribution of T6I^-. throughput the state. 

, The guidelines embodied" the ^aforemWtioned pri^ic^pSfes of flexibility, local 

^ feasibility, the sliding^cale of s\wnple sizes, and' "(rincouragemerif o£») use - 

of optional/jbotially-writte^^ as any* other «^*t^ey ^ * 

. , ^ \^ ^ 

strategies that would lead to results $f maximum benefit in in^itutioilal 

self -study. ^ ^^,.,^=^1.^-^ , ✓ x ^ . 

^ ' . (^)^A letter from the^ Joint Committee inviting^articipation in 

, the project was senii to the he'ads of tlie tlC,^ CSUC, and community college 



campuses, and to the \ presidents of/T^e AICCU member institutions. The 

■ . \ 'if ^ 

Heaning Reverse Action ^Scan Online, tiie*device shears away |:he binding ' 
' of the booklet and then passe^ through the five sheets, scanning both 
sides simultaneously, at a rate of ^bout two seconds per booklet. 

2 ♦ X 

The various data givW-in th,e Score Report are outlined onvpp. 1^-and 15/' 

All AICCU institutions are accredited by the Western Association of A 
Schools and Colleges. ^ * . * ^ ^ 




Vietter outlined the baclj^round and general nature "of^ th^r eject ^p! asVed 
% Jach p.re3ident. U he k shed his institution to VarticWate; to" ctesi^nL 
^^^roje^t^representativf fronJ.the cjkmpW whfe would ktend n^ne of six^ ' ' • 
^ r^giori^lJ,rlfenFation workshops." Af total of .H7 institul;ions were invited. 
^ ' *.* . f^vi* 2oal sta^^ 

■HigU4\ education policy alternaUvBi^n^. A12><$as devised by the project ' 
staf£. _ 4hese would be^nserted int^" each- IGl booklet and be given •'Should 
Be." ratings by ev>»x^spondent in jthe stYidy."^ / ' ~ • ' * 

. ' ^f^> A series of.^six xegiokarl workgho/s\w^^ 'held. during ^the*^.^ . 

second ^eek of Ap^il. lie'' gei{eral' purpose of ' these meetiis 'was to dlacuis 
with;^ the c'ampus re?)resejitktives^hat it/Us we hoped -key could'd<f/'-% 
After |esoribing the back^ound of tfh^ Joint^Conuni^'' and\ the -goals / ^ • 
project, the 'I^ideliries" and. copies o| She IGI weC^^ed ^s the f.oc4-for ' • 
outliUi detail^, of THi proi^t-. M^ny qae^fions.;^ issues were rals^if-- ' 

^ • • - . A . ■ ' » ^ j 

> not just about the , mechanics of t^ie study, but about' reasons f 6rj th^ * • 

.p^^oj^ct in general and' for speciflj: ^arts of it> ^Zg.\ w% sWy otf-ca^'pus 
^ peVe?), who wojAd have access to th^resuTt^,\hat ^ses the JdintJ-/ 
Coimittej|.,wouldJiake of Si'e. findings; and-^- forth/ 

^ ; A -otal^ 136Jinstitutions itidicated'^'at the end'of the • 
repective «'oi;icshops , ^their willingness to participate in the project. 

(5) Out' of the first workfehbp came two change^ in the" project ' 
plan.^ In response to, strong suggestions from cohmiunity college represen- 
tatives, the decisioilr' was made to exi?and the stydy to include^ evening 
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On the reverse side were five additional baqkground questidns dealing 
witR race, level of education, income, and occupation (p' A13)\' ' 



r - 



8tuden;ts at^the tommunity colleges; af.the opt'ion' of tW college. tAlsef at 
the requeft of £he community college officials pVesent, it was decided 
.that t'ge» day stud6nX sattple^at tl\e commuhH.ty poHeges' should^ripclud^'both 
* -f teshmed'^and spphomofes, tathferi than sophomoyea only as specified in the 
. "GuidelinesV^ • . ' ' ^ • ' . t. 



. "Guidelines'. 

' 7; ■' • . •■ . 

^ ,/.;/' Another change, in the proje'ct 'was made in, late^April.^ . Responding 
to/suggestions .^d^ -at all the yorkshop^, it vas decided (to expand the ^ 
RVo'j^ct^agaiij) to- survey, campus admittistratcj.rs/ Alf -caahpuses we^e siibse- - 

.A /• \^ ^ y ^ ' . * ' ~ ^ . ' . ^ 

/guehtly- of f ered the option of distributing tl^e IGT tQ sa||^ples of' * 

administtatjprsT^with'sug^fesi^tf^s^^ sizes, ofi a sliding scale ranging 

fromJS at the smklle&j: college^ to ,30 ^at tHe- largestV univers it i'^s/ A ' / ' 
- \ 

-total of^ 71- institutions 'took thfe option* ' ' ' \ ^ '\ 

• ^ (6). '161 booklets ^nd inserts were , shipped to^the colleges in 
'^d-Aprll^ "K^rlll^ the ensuing ^ays, the retur^ came in, slowly/ ^ \ 

In6tituti4?ns began, calling to request extens^fop beyond the May 22 deadline 

' XJiipe were granted* and ^^'i^^epision'l eyolveS ^-tg set the Entire pro^^^ 

. ^. ' • . ^ • ^- ^ 

iback three toVfour weeUsi/ (By May 22, Id's f ronj^ oiily ab^mt 40 colleges \had 

arrived. ) After count^g and editing j IGI batches were shipped weekly to 

, ■ ' - ' \ • - ^ - 

.MRC^uwith the final ones a±r-rf righted July 12. ^e administtator batches. 

* were shipped off the following w4ek. 

Both of thesp ciianges were ' made explicit in a letter (April 14th) to the 
coimminity college repreeentratlved* 0 * 
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r Tfie argument, which we accepted,* was that f administrators do* and should, 
participate in the formation of policy, tiot just its implementatii^. 

7* * . ^ 
♦. ^ ' *" f 

-Many colleges had neglected to mark Item 118 in the IGI booklet*, without 
which the scoring system^will not calculate separate'' pesults for the 
various constituent .groups.- * ^ * ' ' . 



• , , Ultimately, 120 Institutions carrfed through on the; project to ' 

.the point .of returning completed IGI's tfcr ETS-Berkeley : Of ^those^ 116 
wete-includ,id in ,the.-varl-ol.s analyses that aie set forth- in this r^Rort.^ 
:^eturns from three colleges did not. come i^n until early Augiist, too lkte 
to incite in the analyses. Iti the fourth, it was impossible to distinguish 
cojnstit;uent subgroups. / • v • . • ' ' * ^ ' 

- ' -Score, reports were sent^to the -participating coli^eges Huring the- 
second -vifiek pf October,' • ' " . ' \ ^ 

s . . C;7).v, During June, Surveys were initiated of five additional 



topfortant cftnsti tuent^g^^ within the broad state high^t e^ucajl^jJTsystem. 
IGI's were mailed directly to: ' • ^ , 



... . . (^). ..^^e- presidents or chancellors of the /177 institutlxms • 

', ' ' ■ originally -'contacted; ■ // 

(B) The Regents of the University of Calif omia; 

(G> The Trustees of the California Stal/4 Universities and 
• . Colleges; ~ /' « " • 

.. The Governing Board of the California, Community' Colleges ; ^ 
* . (E) Members of the California -State Legislature.^ . , *• 

(8)- In mid-June, per the "Guidelinjes" (p. il^,- a/ questionnaire 
" * . '".•/ ' • 

dealing with local survey methodology j^as senV to all the campus project \ 

coordinators; The' forp a^ked for brief descriptions of the methods followed. 

foi^electing samples, and. dlstr^bjiting IGI*s: A^otal of 98 -campuses * ^ 

returned the questionnaires ("Report of Methodology") . Thfe- Information ;* 

— ■ \ = — ~ - * * ' * 'i y 

8 * • . 

Eight University of California campusea; 16 California State University 
and College campuses; 69 community college campuses; and 23 private 
oplleges and uhiversities (see Appendix fi). r 

9 As it turned but, the returns from the Community College Board and the 
Legislature were too few to warrant tabulating. " ' * • 



provided became the basis for the ^ratings given Un Appendix F;-^ 



. (9) A Technical Li^isonsPoHnnittee for 'the project was formed- in 

/ mid-June for the purpose of proyiding (!)• advice on 'alternative analytic^ 
and reportingf- 8trat;egiej|.and (2) comriunication^contac|s ,with thfe of-Wces^ 



of the ^f our higher' education' segments.- 
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^ The committee met in Berkeley on Jupe*30, witH' an dtenda devoted 

to (ly a review of 'past and,*future ^ork^Sh the project / and (2)' a series^t^f^ 
: questions related & how to organize^ and summarize, the data most* meaningfully 
- . across. Institutions, constituent .groups, and e|,ch of the jour; segments '(UC, 
-CSUC, conimi;nl;:y ;cplleges, private institutions) . "Birectly froih this first 
meetxng came the basic njethod for reporting results in which pach campus* is, 
flocated in 'an krfayj^ so 'that^he variability of the j ins titf^ ions (or latk 
, thereof) vwithin a segment orf each ofj^he IGL dimenslcJns ^can be readily seen. 



Data- Analys es * • 

^ : — • 1 • . ^ 
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The variojis -statistical analyses cai^rlfed out for the j)i;bject cm* 
6'e outlined- under fiye headings. The first includes the ailalyses of each 
individual campus.' IGl data.- The remaining four* are different approaches 

to aggregating d^ta across' the pampuses In a given spgment (Ua, CSUC,;* etc.). 

• — \ 

(1) . Instltutional-^resuXts-. ". As noted earlifef, each college 

participating i# the study received a. 38-page report of IGI results ("Score 

m ^ . * " 

Report'*), which summarlied in a tftimber of way^the responses of each 

*. . * ' * • 

constituent grqup (e.g'. , faculty, students, trustees,/ etc.*) at the college. 

.: < . - ' ' * ' • * 

1(X • 0 . . 

Members of the, group are identified in the Preface. 



• I • 
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Thfe" results include: 
.< 

Vh^ ^.T n ; (A). Item data; ^percentage tespdrise 'distributions'," for both • 
. the Is and "Should- Be/; ratings. H for the. 90 goal statements standard in 
the Inv|ntory, as well aiS for the ten statements! relating to' gtate policy 
and any additional local option goal statements; "Is" and. "Should Be" item 
, , means-L^. and standard deviations; item discrepancy, values-'Xthe. difference ^ 
between the "Is" and "Shpu^d Be" it^m ^pfSation (by an as^risj? of 
!^ 8oal stafements having the..hi^sf- "Shiuld Be" item means; 'notation 
- (by a. number symbol, //) af the^t#n goal statements having the highest 

discreparicy values. . . * - ' 



on n.al «^ ^ (B).Goal irea- data; ffri^c^cK of the 20 "goal areas" (liste^- 
°?i;nnf^ U area mean- (GAX) and. Standard deviation for "Is" and foV 

of th^ f n a giv,en goal area, meanv-being. simply the.'toean of -'the means 

or the foup-\ltems comprising fh^. gOal a^eai a« shown"- iK Appendix Cr and the 
goa^ area standard, deviation, heiig the m^an d5 the four. itL SD's) 13 Lfa 
ie" gS'^) ^ '-'^^ difference between the ''Is" and ."ShouldV I 



\ 



, (C) 6oal area ranhinf^ si for the 'total aggregate group ' 
surveyed , the several constituent groups combined), (1) a ranking of -the ^ 
20- goal ..ireaa from highest tc) jLowes^: "Is" GAX, (2) a simflai^ ranking . ' ' 
according to "Should Be" GA.\,Vari'd (3) a ranking .from- the highest to the' 
J-owest ror a 'reversp^ cH«rr«no««„ „^ "gap" b^^tween "Is" and "Should Be" 



:ording ^ _ 

v. ..^•'■Pw^st for a/reverse) discrepancy ot 
\J GAX scores. 1^ ~ - . ' 



<2) Segment/c onstituent ^pup, analyses; institution as the unit . 
-* , ' ' » 

This fijst aggregating procedure uses the institution as the unit of 

analysis, and .gives each campus equal weight in the computations (despite 
differences, for example, in campus size) . ' . 



'6 

ERIC 



— l^. — * . 

11 / * 

"Of Ext^reirely High Importance," "Of High Importance," etc. ^ 

12 ' ■ \ , • ■ • 

See Appendix C for a computational illustlfmon. .'• 

13 p , •• • * ' ■ ■ ; ' . • ' •■ I- . , « 
Coristituent group gpal area means (ahd^ to a l^ss-er degree, SD's) are 

^ t^e bas'ic summarizing data ,from the IGI. Such institut-Lon/G6nstituent > 
. GAX scores—for example, for the fatuity at Fresno State on the. Research 

goal -area, 'ils" and "Should 'Be"--are the chief' ej.ements in roug hly half 
/ the, tables in this tepWt (Tables 1 and 2, 5 and", 6.,' etc.)'. 

lA * * * * ^ ^ * 

None of these rankings is' given for separate oon^jCituent' groups. ' 





a total of 22 seamenti/constituerit groups obtain 'in " 

matrix fomeii bj; the f Quy segments : / . >^ / " 

> \ ^ * ' " > 

• ^ X UC- campuses, .€SUC. caiQpusf^rsjT c^qgnurSty colleges, private 
institutions" * r ^ ^ ^ 

• * • ^ ' t 

and the seven constituent groups : ^\ . ^ 

^ ' * Faculty,, p 

^ - ' Undergraduate students • 

'.Graduate students (except at*^&oiranunity colleges) 

' * ^Evening studeirtSs (community ^col'Xegei. only)' * . # . 

y * ' Trustees- (private* and community colleges ••^•''V'J 

^ ' Adnjiriistratcyrs .^ , . • 

^ ^ • • Colnjsunitiy people' - . ' * . 

For^each of . these 22 categories, a^jiean'and^ a apandard^ deviation 
were calculated for the--diStpi^u£i(»i, of institution GAX scores for 'eadh ' 
go^al area (separately f'^y: "Is" arid "Should Be"). Fo^example,> % 

^egm^etrf /constituent group: UC faculty ^'-'^ y ^ 
• * ^ Goal area; Research 



Rating: "Should Be*' 
' Number of^ institutions: Eight ^ ^ ^ 

The mean of the efght faculty Researcl^"Should^3e" GAX scores was computed,^ 

and a^so thfe standard deviation of the distrit)utiop;^of eight scores • For 

the iUC^facultyiJ^ategory, theTsame pTOctedui^e is repeated for the -19 other 

goal areas. The entire par ocedure /is repeated for the .^1 other segment/ 

constituent groups - . 



' ' , ; ^ - / 

Y (3) Seggient /constituent groujS) analyses: individuals > unweighted , 
as |,he unit} > In this second .gep^ral aggregating' prcJeeduf'd, the individual. * 
respondent (rather than fhe bampus) becomes the unit' of analysis. Within each 
of the 22 segmeift/ constituent groups, all the respondents were pooled 
together -(e.gj^i into ^ .grouping, of 551 UC faculty, 2679 community college 
^veiling, students, etc.). Goal area means (GAX^s) and standard deviations 



... (GXSD's) for^both "Jb"^' and;"Should Be" responses were computed .or e^ch ot 
the 22 groups of respondents. ' ' - ' ' ■ ' 

vniile^;:«gpoiW^^^^rt^not statistically, weighted, a partial ' 
weighting for caopuS' size obtains in'lhese analyses, Jjecause of " the^"sliding 
^cale- sampling design— the. fact tha^t generally larger samples w^si' ^ ' 
. surveyefd.on larg^y ^mpuses . ' • . ' V • • . 

Segitfentyconstituent' group, analyse s ; individuals , >wetynVpn , 
-s tl^e.unl^ .-7Thi^ third aggre^g. procedure tak^the individual asTe 
analytic -utiit and -statisti^ally\^i||ht,s .each respondent such that the net 
•.«?fecc is- that eaci, institution isj('?«epresented J^f the •segment/constit'^'^ 
sample according to the/actupl'populat? .n.Viztj on the campus. Thus, 'for • 

fycample, «for the UC faculty segment/constituent |roup, '^he weighting ^ . 
<■ h . . . ..... , ' ^\ 

procedure (see p. C3 for a coniputational illustration)- results in' the,'^ 

^epresone^on of each of the eight faculties in- th^ca'lcul^ations fn'the^.' 
proportion that each ,ca^a represents Xjpf t'lje totd/liC faculty (Be"?lce]ey 
and UCLA- have roughly' the s4me weight; 'bo;:h -have' ab^^t "twice tTie weight- of 

•tJiQ. Davis campus, thre^ times the weight ojf the Riversid^^pu^ etfc.). 

• ■ ' - • : ' ^ 4 " ' ' 

" SeBmeat/c onstituent subgroup analyses/ ^ The last general 

^ • •• . • • • Tj;. , 

kind of summarizing analysis inyolyed variously diviaiffg!'*the-22 segment/ *<■ 

constituent groups according L^^several b-^ckg^ound'and demograBhic factor^ 

and then calculating, unweighted "Is" 'ar,'\ "^Jould £e" GAX Vcores for all the 

resulting subgroups. Flffy-s&such b^eakd^wnsVere-fflade, ' for- a tot^l'of 

151 different segmentyco?i?tituent subgroups ail told. The specific * f 

background variables included: U) iiiajor_f i«ld of teaching (f;aculty) -or- 

study (students), (^) age, (3^^ sex,* (Arrace.,.(5). famiiy lncom4, (6) oc^upa- 

tf„a (communitjr peo{)le) , and (7)^ ty^e of -college administrator. Statistical 
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descriptions of each of these subgroups are giv^n in Appendix G. ' 
. • • . Details of .the forming of these subgroups are given in tfi^ table 



Pn the following page. The^ basic description of each subgroup is W the ' 
middle column.^^ One^eads the first l^reakdown in the chart as follows: . ' 
^ (1) ^f^culty, upper division sfc.udents, and graduate students" (2) separately 
for all four .segments (witfi' the exception of graduate students at community 
colleges)' 6) were divided into >two subgroups--individuals in (a) the arts 
and sciences and (b) individuals in prof essional. and . other fields (4)' on the 
bas?.s_of whether their answer ;t.6 question 112 in the IGI was (5) eitner " 
-(a) one Qf the alternatives 1 thfr^gh 6 or (b) 7 through 9, ' • 



Constitueiyt 
Groups 

r 

FAC, UDS,** 
GS 

FAC, ES,- 
'ADM 

TR 



UDS, ES 



UDS, COM 



UDS, ES 



TR 



COM 



TR 



COM 



ADM 



Segments 



All, except 
no.CC GS 

Ali; ES 
only at QC 

CC, FI 



Ali, ES 
only at CC 

All ' ' 

/ 

— y i 

All, 

only at CC- 
CC, PI . 



All 



CC,PI 



All 



All 



Subgroups 



Arts and ;s*qienoes 
Professional, Career 

Age under AO- " ^ 
Age 40 and older' 

Age under 'AO » 
Age' 40 to '60 
Age Over 60 

'Men * ^ 

Women 

A * 

Whites . 
Blacky 

Chicanos \ ^ 

Income under. $12,000' 

Income over $12,000 
♦ 

Income under $12,000 
Inc. $12,000-$30,000 
Income over $30,000 

Income under $.6,000 
Inc. $6.,000-$12,000 \ 
•Inc. $12,000-$30,000° 
Income over $^30,0^00 

i 

Blue cdllar^ 
Business & admin* 
Professional 

Homemaker 
Blue collar 
Business admin. 
'Professional 

General, central 
^ administrators - ^ 
Academic 
" administrators 
Student personnel 

adnjinistrators * • < 
business, fiscal 

administrators 



IGI 
Item* 



112 
112 



Responge(s) 



1,2,3,4,5,6 
7,8,9U0 



.115^ 


1.2 3 








. 1,2,3 








D 


119 


1 


119 


2 


120 


1 


120 • 


2 


120 \ 


3 








^49 


1 99 


'\ L ^ f% 




1 9 


122. 


' 3.4.5 


122 


6 * 


122 


1 


i22 


2 




ft ^ 


i2i 


6 


123 


•2,3,4 


123 


5,6,7 


123 


■ 8;9-,10 


123 


1 


123 


2,3,4* 


123 


5,6,7 • 


123 


8,5,10 


124 


1 






124 


2 ' 


124 


3 



124 



* See Appendix A* 

** See the list of standard abbreviations on pp. 24 and 25. 
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ReadiJ^ the Tables in Chapter III 



The results of the^ various analyses are given on f our^fcabOjgs^ f or 

each of the 20- goal areas covered in the IGI. The first two table's^-'of each 

foursome presentf both individual campus aata (plots) as well as results 

from three of the four segment/constituent group aggregations. The third 

and fourth tables of each; set contain GAX scores for the various consti- 

tient subgroups aggregated across segment. The interpretive logic, however 

is generally the same 'for- ail four tables and all will become readily' • 

.readable once the mechanics of prks;ent:ation are understood., • ^ * 

All of the tables contain plots of GAX scores which, whil^^hey . 

may pnge between 1.00 ("of.no importance") and 5.00 ("of extremely high 

. impprtanceV) , are presented on a scale ranging fro^ 1.5 to 4,5 in order to 

save space • GAX scores— whicti are means, be it recalled —are tarely 

beyond these points, as will be seen. . ^ ^ 

'J 

All of t>b^ tables are organized to give 'results separately by 
constituent group (faculty, upper division students, administrators, etc.) 
witt^in a segment (UC campuses, community colleges, etc.). All the tables 
contain both "Is" plot$7-in standard type, and "Should Be" plots—in 
italics. * ' . 

— * 

The .plots can be interpreted with reference to the response key 
of the IGI; that is .i score near 2,0 means that the respondent group 

tends to regard the goal as having (or that it shoufd hava) no importance , 
score near 4.0 indicates high importance , and so forth. 

Ap we've .said, the first two tables in^each quartet contain 
institutional results. The initial table gives the GAX plots for the UC ^ , 
and CSUC campus constituent groups; the second table in each quartet has 
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comparable data for'fihe community <colleges and private institutions j 
Because of the large number of community colleges in the study, only the 
three highest and three lowest campus constituent group^ within thi^^ 
segment are plotted (both "Is" and "Should Be" ratings). -J ' * 

A letter identification (or number, for the community co]^'le^es) 

' - . I . • 

was assigned each institutio);i participating in the project', and i^ is 

these symbols that" are entered on the firat two tables of' each.se,t. Thus, 

■for .example, within the UC segment., the j)ibts fbr campus '"A" indicate th'e 

GAX scores for that institution's faculty (FAC) , uppeif division kudents 

(UDS), graduate- student (GS) , administrator. (ADM) and community! (COM) 



15 



-If* 



samples, 

For readers to evaluate to some degree the validity -oi a given 
institutional GAX score, Appendix F has been prepared, which presents 
ratings of * both sample return rates and survey methodology for leach o£ the 
institutions -as identified, by letter /br.( number (scrambled fromf the listing 
in Appendix E) . In general, faculty an<^tudent samples ^re reasonably 
good; the samples of community people are usually by far the least satis- 
factory, and should be interpreted with the mo&t cautipn 



At the bottom of th'e first two tables of each set is a series 



:> 



^of summary statistics. These include, for each segment /constituent group, 
five values based on the institution as the unit of analysis, and nine 
valu. based on.^'the individual respondents from each segmeAt constituent 



feroup , 



Occasionally a given campus constituent group will not Je plotted. For 
example, ther^ is no ilppef division student plot for Ucl campus E; Miss- 
ing plots are for the most part due to the campus choosing not to survey 
the constituent group. Other samples were eliminated entirely firom the 
analyses because of extremely low rettirn rates./- See Appendix E for/a 
complete breakdown of campus constituent groups included in the study. 
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Brief definitions of each entry: 



M(I) SB. 



SD(p SB 



M(I)- IS 
SD(I) IS 



- The number of institutions included in tbe aggregation (the' 
• number of plots in the column .above, e.fe., 8 UC faculties). 

- -The mean (average) of the "Should Be"' GAX scores plotted in 

the to lumn- above. ,The instituJ:ion is the unit" of analysis; 
- every campus in the segment" carries ,the %ame weight -(see 
* -page 16). ^ . 

( ^ . . ^ , • 

•• - The standard deviation of the array of "Should Be" GM, ' 

qcores plotted in the column above. An inaex of the vanla- 
bility, •di-spe'rsion, or heterogeneity among the "institutions 
" (o|»the goal beliefs, for example, among the separate 
faculties across the eight UC pampuses) . ' ' 

in""*, * ■' ' ■ " — 

- Same as above e^dept for -"Is" GAX scores 

„ . «• ' , , ' - ■ ■ 

- Same as abov6 except for "Is'.' GAX scores. " ' 



M SB 



SD SB 



M SB Wtd, 



SD SB wtd. 




-dividual Respondent as the Unit of Anarysis ' ^ V 

.— . Y . ■ ^ . 

- The number of individuals in the segment/constituent group 
(for example, 551 is the total number of faculty from the 

H eight UC'catapuses whp filled out the IGI) ; 

• The "Should Be'* GAX score, basea on all th.e individuals^ iiii 
-the segment/constituent ^roup poolftd' together *' ^Bata are 
unweighted; each respondent carries th^ same weight' in the 
calculatiotu » 

- The mean of th^ "Should Be" standard deviations on -the four 
''•.statements comprising the goal area for the poole^d segment/ 

constituent, group. An index of ^dispersion. Data unweighted. 

The "Should Be" GAX score foK^the pooled segment/cpnatituent 
group, with respondents statistically weighted to compensate 
' ' for differences .in the sizes pf campuses in thejsegment. 

- .The mean of the weighted "Should Be" standard deviations 

on the four statements comprising the goal area. 



All' same as ^bove-excfept for -"Is" ratings. 

4^ 
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The t?hird~and fourtH tables in each four-table' set present the 
— . ■ 1. 

GAX aHore plots for the varlous' ViSufeg rflups into which each of the segment/ 

'h ' 

constituent groups of individuals has baen. divided . --{The po61e^ UC faculty, 
for ex^ple, was iibdivided into those teaching in the arts and sciences 
and the e in the professions, arid, again,' into those under age 40 and those 
age % and older.) All data are unweighted. The symbols used' in the ♦ 
tables, are defined in the list of standard abbreviations given on page 24 

and 25. The number of re^ondents in* each .of the subgroups is given in 

.16 / • ■ 

Appendix G._ ^Several subgroups proved to be' extremely small. Those having 

N s smaller than 15 were not plotted; ' • . , • .* 

' ' J ' ' ' ■ ■ 

_ lo getJferal, .the .plots in these tables may be read in much, the 

same way as tttose xn the first two. tables of the set. G^X plots from the 
lUC and CSUC subgroups are-* in tfie third table, w^h_jJ>/qorresponding data 
from'the community colleges. and private institutions in the fourth table. ^ 
"Should Be" plots are in Italics; "Is" plots, in st"^ndard -type, piots may .* 
bev interpreted with reference to the IGI response key: ' 3.0, "of . medium 
importance;"'4,0, "of high importance;'; and so. forth. When there'are no 
dif^ferences between GA? plots for a given Jbreakdowru. the subgroups are 
not'plot^ted. • 



16 ' ^ > ' 

Usually the sum^of the numbers for a given, breakdown will not be the \ 

same as the sum for another* breakdown of the same sigmdnt/conqtituent 
group, nor will any sum generally equal the' total number of ^thfe gr6up 
(th^ "N" given', toward the bottom of the first or second table of the • 
set). This is' mainly because of varying numbe'rs of omits on the 
background items in the IGl'^ and also because the scoring system treats 
as an omit any instance where the respondent ha^ichecked more than one 
apswer . (such .as a faculty member indicating that he teaches in both the 
physical sciences and biological sciences) . 
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Standacd Abbreviations 



Oi> this and <the following page is a list of abbreviations that Mil appear 
in the various tables arid elsewhere throughout the remaindet of the' report. 

^ AA\ - Academic administrators ' ' 

© ft • * 

AfCCU;^- Association of Independent California Colleges and Uaiversities- 
^ADM - Administrators ' - ' -* / 

- AS - Arts and soiencea (faculty teaching fields, '.student major fields), 
BA - Business, fiscal administrators 



B&A 



- Business and administration (as an occupational category) 



BC T Blue collar (as art^ occupational category, e.g.,' skilled and unskilled 
I , ' workers, service wo'fkers, craftsmen, -technicians) 



BL Blacks 



GA 



-\General or central administrators (e»g., assistants to a college's 

president) 



CC - Community Colleges* 
CH -Chicanos * 



COM 



- Community people (lay citizens residing in the area surrounding a 

campus) 



€SUC - California St^te University and Colleges . 
DS* - Day students (in community colleges) , y ^ 

' ES - Evening students (in community colleges) 

» 

FAC - Faculty (full-time teaching faculty) 

) GAX - Goal area mean (the basic IGI sunraiary statistic; see pp. 15 and C2) 

i 

GS - Graduate students ^ * 

HM - Homemakers (as an occupational o category) 

^IS - "Is" 'responses on the IGI (perceptions of the present iiiportance 

^ of the goal) 

. ' ... 

ME - Men 



Standard- Abbreviath."ons ' (cont.) ' 



M(I) 
N 
PI 
OT 
PR 

t 

RG 
SB 

SD 



- Mean; the goal area mean for an aggregifted group of individuals 
/ , (e.g., UC l^aculty) . . ■ ■ - • 

The mean\of array of . institutional GAX scores' 

^mber (in the sample) ' • . ' .* 

~ Private,- Institutions . . 

.-Other ' . 

- Professionals (ss an occupational category; doctors, lawyers, 

clargymen, etc.) ^ / ^ 

- Professional and career fields '(faculty or isttldents in fields such 

as 'education, engineering, business 
etc.) \, ^ ' '\ ' 

- Regents of the University of California ^ . 

~ "Should Be*' responses oy the IGI (beliefs about the desired impor- 
tance of the goal) 

- Standard deviation (an index of the variability of scores) 



SD(I) - The standard deviation of an array of institutional GAX scores. 





•-Student Personnel -Administrators 




TR 


~ Trustees, also Trustees of* tha 


California State UniVersity and 






• Colleges 




uc 


- University^of California 


r 


t " 


UDS 


- Upper division students 






WH 


- Whites , 




• 


WO- ' 


- Women 






U6 


- Incomfe, under 6,000 






612, 


- Incorie $6,000 to $12,000- 






123 


- Income $12,000 to $30,000 


U40 - 


Age under 40 


030 " 


- Inppme over $30,000 


' 4-6 - 


Age 40 to 60 


U12 


- Income' undeiF $12, 000 


040 - 


Age 40 ^nd over 


012 


v. 

- Income over $12,000 


\ 060 - 


Age 60 and oyer ^ 



'Chapter 111 

• CAMPUS CONSTITUENT GROUPS' BELIEFS ABOUT INSTITUTIONAL GOALS 

' •! 

Accounting for roughly half the* pages in the report, this chapter 
presents the basic results from the survey. For expository convenience, 
the chapter is divided into seven sections. , Each one deals with constituent 

group beliefs regarding one or more pf the goal areag included in the' 

• . t » " 

Institutional Goals Inventory. S'ection titles and the IGI goal areas (from 
pages 8 and 9) considered in each are as follows: 

Title IGI Go al Areas 

• * — V 

Instructional Goals " 1 through 7 

Advanced Training and Research 8 and 9 

public Service * , ' • 10 and 11 * 

o r—fligher Education and Social Change ^. 12 ancl 13 . , • * 

/The Campus Climate for Learning 14, 15, 16, .17 

Innovation and Change on the Campus 18 and 19 " • * 

Institutional Accountability 20* - 

0 , 

Four tables accompany the discussion of each goal area. A 

detailed explanation of the entries in these cables Was given at the 

> ' • -X 

end of the- previous chapter * (pp. 20-25). The extended commentary is 

« ^ J- * 

meant to first- define each goal, and then tc summarize the relevant ^ 
survey results afij* point to some of the highlights therein. 



Inistruct^ional Goals . * y_ * 

' . / " . ^ * 

(1) Academic " Development . .This first kind of institutional goal 

covered by the IGI has« to do with acquisiticii of general and specialized 

knowledge, jx^eparation of students for advanced scho,larly study, and 
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matntenance of high" intellectual Standards* on the campus'.'^ Perhaps aiong^ ' 

♦ with something akin to Tntellecttial Orientation , the second goal area iit-^ 
the' I^;, ^some conception of; academic development or mastery* has generally 
been. among the fundameijtal purpdses of universities since their inception. 
However, in^many quarters purely academic aims have been strongly challenged 

* * ^ - * / " ♦ • 

, ifi the past decade by new Icings of interests and forces, some of which will 
^e considered furtlier on in jltiis report. This 'said, then, yhat is the extent ' 
of curteht acceptaAce-of th|4 classfc purpose -Academic Development (as here 
defined)— within Calif omia(/ academic ebmmun'ities' ' "» 

One sees In TaBl/es 1 and 2 that perceptions of the 'current ("Is")' 
level- of iiiportance are miite similar across constituent groups within a 
given segment, wifh the ^dministratoirs o;t most cf the campuses as well as 'the 
trustees of both" the cymmunity colleges .-and private institutions having some-' 
what elevated, perhaps idealized,' conceptions of the ;Lmportance attached to 
traditional academic /.learning on their ca&puses.^ The general level 

* , * ,^ ' ."^ r 

n * * • 

• Readers should, see Appendii- B ft,r the specific wor4j.ng of each goal state- 
ment included in each opal area'. . ' . ■ 

2 " ^ ' » • 

We have taken .'4 (of a scare point) as the minimum difference between 
campus plots or se^ent/constituency means having practical or policy 
^signif icance; differences smaller than this will ordinarily not be coimnented 
upoiKp In this report, differences of .4 or larger willjalmost; always be. 
uJ^^ PAP ^'?;^o"^^"^- Table 1, for example,. the difference betwee*n 
UC-C s FAC and UDS "Should Be" plots (3.94 and 3.55, respectively) is'signii' 
f Jcant at p<.001 (t=3.49; N's are 105 and 100; SD's are .79 and ;81) . 
ihe following hypothetical cases are 'presented as a 'guideline for evaluating 
.the statistical significance of the differencfes discussed throughout the 
''^^wt'oa^ difference betweei) two GAX plots for independent samples, each 
with N=80 and SD=.85 (a typical situation) is significant at pV05 if it 
exceeds .26. A conservative tept of the significance of thk difference 
between Is and "Should Be" plots for a single sample of comUable size 
and variability would require , the .same minimum difference, It should be 
noted that the larger the sample sizes and/or the smaller the SD's, the- 
smaller the difference between- means required for statistical significance, 
inus, the same test, with samples of 500 each and SD's of 1.0 would require, 
a i^inimum difference of .13. * « ^ 



Table 1 



GotI Arcv 



ACADEMIC DEVELOPMm 



Segment: j UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNU 
Constlt- ( 

uencies: | FAC UDS ' GS 



.101 Score 

^.5 
^ A. 4 

A. 2 
A.l 
* A.O 
3.9 

3.8 • • 

3.'/ - 
3.6 
'3.5 
3. A 
3.3 

3.2 - 

3.1 \ 
3.0 
^2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
?.6 
2.5 

2. A 

2.3 , 

2.2 ' 
2.1 

2.0 • . 

1.9 # 
1.8 

1.7 
'.1.6 
1.5 

N 

M(I) SB 
.SD(I} SB 
MTD IS 
SD(I) IS 



ADM 



RG COM 





F 








Ad 

c 




B 
















Lb 





5c 



0 
0 





r 












B 






A^ 




G 










11, 

0> 
33 
10 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIV. h COLLEGES 



FAC 



UDS 



.GS 



MI 
G^l 



E 
C 
D 

G 



0 

J 
B 



16 

3.89 
.09 

3.20 
.12 



13 
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•as would be expected given, the differentiation- of function and adnissioas • ' 
;,standard6 In the California system, varies somewhat, witi; the UC campuses-^e 
■ highest ^3. 3 to 3.4)..» followed by the private institutions, the'gtate ' 
UivLversity and Colleges, and • the conmuifity college'^ (averaging around'' 3.1 ' 
or 3.2 dependitig on constituent g^>»Gr*<?nsidered) . ;(^^ the Jubstao^ai 

homoaenaity of the "Is'-' sror'ss for the' lic and CSUC>'^^es, '"(relaJive -to tli«- 
other segments, and -to.^the other IGI dinienstons, as will be ;seen) Compared 
to the-CC and PI sectors,.the.OC and CSIC plots'^are very close together-- indi- 
. catit. bat within the segment the importance attached to Acdemic Development 

' . ' - : ' \ ~ j ^ 

is highly Similar. fror, one ca.iipus to another. The cotimjpity colleges generally 
pursue j^re diversyoals. (e.g.; 'vocational training) within -each Lampus; 
stan^^deviagbns for individual respondents (at th^ bottom ' of T^i^";^" are 
relatively large,* Tor the private institutions, there is greater div-.csity ' 
of. function amocR (not within) campuses .(i.e.";' there are art school:;, church- 
related rolleges, independent liberal arts colleges, etc.); SD(I)'3 will " ' 
be relativel/iarge (and the plots above-more spreaij out^P 

Where^ the "Is'; perceptions are ^fairly similar across the xiouffLi- 
tuencies, the "Should fif'- beliefs about the importance of Academi^ Develo p menC 
ten^ to be somewhat higher for the faculti*? than for the ot/her'groui; It is 
mainly the faculty, in short; who would ttish to upgrade the academic quality* _ 
of their institutions (the s" - "Should Be" gap tends to be relatively large) , 
The important exceptipn to this generalization 'is' the "toL-.unity college 
faculty. * • ' ' 



3 , • 

. ;..ere are also a number of so^newhat specialized (i.e., not "comprehensive") 

^ community colleges. CC campus 69. for example, is primarily^ Vocationai- ' 
technical college. ^ ' » — - — — 



I Both the eight UC and the 16 CSUC, faculties are strikingly similar 

' in the importance they attach to Academic Develc jvt (despite the f^i'ct, for' 

example,, th^t two of the CSUC campuses are Polytechnics). Both sets of ' 
. ■ ' • ' *• . V. .' . ' 

faculty fell within a range of .3 of a s.core point. The faculties^ the 

"^i. • • 

private institutions are also surprisingly (to this writer) ho^ogftteous- on 

■ ' ■ . ^'-^--^ 

this dim, - on. Similar homogeneity obfkiried for the upper divfliojti' students 
across the CSUC campuses, and for all the UC constituent group? ("Is", as well 
as "Should Be"). ' . ' ' 

Looking now at Tables 3 and 4, one can see ah important distinction' 
in the rariks of community college faculty' (Tablk, 4) , which helps to'*explai#^, 
the relatively lov "Should Be" score, Compared to coiranunity college :f acuity 
in professional and career fields (PjC) , faculty in the arts and sciences (AS) 
or "liberal arts" have a rather low estimate of.. the present importance given ' 
to Academic Development on their campuses, along with rather high "Should Be" 
beliefs. The >."-"Should Be" £-p for the AS faculty is' thrice what it is 
for: the PC insfcructors, which pinpoints a pqtentially (perhaps already) impor- 
tant source of division and conflict within community college faculties. The 
same diViiion^of faculty perception and belief, though less pronounced, 
exists^irUthe'^'ther segments als'o. 
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■ . Intellectual Orientation. While the firstjgoal area had to do ' 

with acquisition of 'knowledge , this second geheral goal of instruction 
relat^js to an attitude about leai^ning and Intellectual* work-. Likewise, ^om^ 
conceptign of the scliolarly, "^rational, analytical, inquiring mind hasN^rfiaps . 
^ always been associated with the academy, or. university. In the. IGI, Intellectual 
<■ Orientation mean's familiarity with- research and problem solving methods^ the ' 
ability to synthesize knowledge from many sources, thl. capacity. -for self-directe'd 
learning, and a commitment to life-long learning. \ - 

From Tables 5 ani 6.. one notes first the uniformly high "ShouW ' 
. Be" plots^ Component campuses within;^ segm^-t often fall within' ..2 to\.3 of 
. ^each other (as with the UC campugfes) . Comp^.. to their student and adminis- 
,trator' compeers, the CSUC faculties ^ate Intellectual Orient.^^^n high indeed, 
as high -as the private college faculties, and' almost as high as the UC faculties. 

^ - • The "Is"^ ratings, on the other hand, tend to range around 3.0— "of 
medium importance"-with the university and private college groups believing 
their institutions to give somewhat greater stress to this 'goal than is the ' 
case at the CSUC and community college, campuses. 

Differences between -tlte various constituent subgroups are for the 
most part inconsequential with the only noticeable divergencies between - 
community college arts, and sciences (AS) and professional and career (PC) 
faculty, and between CSUC graduate" students likewise distinguished (Tables 7 and 8), 

In general, as fcan be read in all the sumnary data at the bottom of 
Tables 5 and -6, the ftlscrepancy between, "Is" understandings and "Should Be" 
■ belief s-the difference between ^eV^ls" and "Should Be"' means- is large all 

throughi,ut the higher education system. The nearest exceptions, im{.ortant " 
• ones for sure, seem to "be the trusteas-df the private an<^mmunity colleges. 
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Nonetheless, theti- can be little doubt ^th'at within most of the state's 
.academic communities there ^1? w;ldospread feeling that somehow the campuses ' 
should be doing mucli more to encourage students to adopt genuine 'intellectual 

i 

attitudes and commitments, 

(3) .Individual Personal Development . In contrast to most of the 
goals covered by the IGI, this one was-^set forth and has found -acceptance ' 
only in roughly the past decade.^ It was conceived by psychologists and. hal 
found its main support among professional psychologists', student personnel 
people, and other adherents of "humanistic psychology" and' the y.human potential 
movement." As .defined in t-he IGI, Individual Personal Development means 
identification by students of personal goals and development of. means for" 
achieving them, enhancement of .sense of self-worth and self-confidence, 
self -understanding, and a capacity for open and trusting interpersonal^ relations 
Here we begin to see substantial differences amon^ constituent groups, 
especially on the UC and CSUC campuses. The faculties in these twb segments 
(along with the cbmmunity samples) tend to give "Is" ratings higher than the * 
other constituencies, particularly the students. Faculty "Should' Be" ratings, 
however, particularly the UC faculti^k^e lower than those of the other 
constituencies. These faculties generally fee^ the leasf need f5'r change in 
this regard. The undergraduates have the strongest aspirations; the UDS "Is"- 
'BhouldBe" discrepancies are among the largest found in the s'tudy. Some o^ . 
the individual campus plot^ are especially notable; for example, for UC campus 
C (a large o^e), the gap was more than two score points (going from the lowest 
"Is" to the hi|t?est "Should Be"). 
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GWpared to the conmunity' and private colleges, the University 
and CSUC campuses are again relatively homogeneous. UC campus B (Santa 
Cruz) stands out\ according to **Is'* perceptions, as does CSUC campus B 
(even in the eyes V < community people). The highest "Is" GAX in the UC 
segment was recorded^by the sample of regents, suggesting that 'they under- 
" stand the University td be presently .giving this goal at least "medium' 

" . ■ A ■ ' 

importance." On the otfi^ hand, in the CSUC segment the lowes^t Should 
Be score came from the'sample of the system's trustees, indicating t;hat 
this group sees less value in. Individual Personal Development as a college 
goal than any other ckmpus constituent; group in the«system. 

The piptures for- phe community colleges and private institutions 
(Table 10) are quite' different. Here the faculties, most notably, but also 
the administrators and trustees, stand with (or above) the students regarding 
the "Should Be" importance of- Individual Personal Development . The students 
tiiXid. to ha^r^ lower "Is" perceptions, resulting in slightly larger "Is"* 

*'3hbuld Be" gaps (discontent indices?) than the other constituencies. The 

> 

high level of support for this goal witRin the community college offrcampus 

. 

communities is impressive, and perhaps somewhat surprising. 

It is clear from the subgroup results (Tables 11 and 1'2^ , that 
student personnel administorators (SP) rank this goal relatively high, as do 
'women students, (WO), and also faculty' in professional and career fields , 

(PC) on the CSUC and private college campuses (who are heavily in educfation, 

.5 ' ' " ^ • 

and frequently women — see Appendix G) An hypothesis we entertained that 

affluent ^ (012) students would rank this^'goal relatively high was not borne 

out; differences according to family income category 'were generally negligible. 



5 

Roughly half of the prof essors in the UC faculty PC-sample(s) are in 
engineering. 



" (A) Humanism/Altruism . More or less explicit discernment of 

this cohtiept may ^Iso" be of fairly' recent vintage, although variously 

. * ■ • # * 

. constJ?«B<|^ It ..has long had Its place In the catalogues of llberai arts and 

church-related, coUeges., It reflects .the b)llef (In many quarters) that 

^ a college education should m^an not just ^acquisition ^f knowledge-.and skills, 

but that It should also somehow onak^^ students better people— more. decent, 

tolerant, responsible, Humane. ^ Lab(tled^ i?umanlsm/Altruism . this fundamental " 

ethical stance has been conceived In the IGI as respect for diverse cultures, 

commitment to woAing for world peace, . consciousness of the -Important moral 

Issues of th^tlme, and concern about tfie welfare of man generally.' 

^As is perhaps to be expected, "Is" perceptions of the importance. 

giveh this goal ar* substantially higher in the/private sector (Table 14) 

than in the public one(s) , with the trustees of many of these colleges having. 

.particularly idealized views of their institutions. The private institutions ' 

■are quite heterogeneous (note the SD(I) IS's.bf .29, .33, and .41 for the 

faculty and student samples respectively).' A good number are church sponsored] 

quite a few have historic, ties to Protestiant' denominations . Catppuses B and. R, 

on the other hand, a^e busirtfess and art schools respectively. 

t. 

By contrast, the institutions in the public "sectors rank lower and 

are mu^h more homogeneous, although UC campus B and"" CSUC-B again. st'and 

somewhat ='nart from the others, and a number of the community college^ boards 

of trustees. regard their colleges as giving hj,gh 'prioriuy to this goal. 

"Should Be" scores are substantially higher than the "Is" ratings, ' 
{ ' ■ , ' 

and fairly uniform across segment/constituent groups, implying that academic- • 

compunities (and associated off-campus communities), public as well as 
• • • ' ■ ' , 

.private, regard concern for fostering hum^e values in students to be a valid 
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Coal Aret: HUMWJISM/ ALTRUISM 
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Table U 



Goal Area: ICUMANISM/ABTRUISM 



Segment: 
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college goal. - \ ' - 

, The major on-campus exception to the above generalization is the 
UC faculty. Off -campus, the sample of regents gave a relatively low rating 
to Human ism/ Altruism as an institutional goal, and the ("Should Be*') GAX 
for the sample of'CSUC trustees w^s the lowest of any constituent g?oup 
included in the survey. The pattern of scores ifor individual institutions 
may .be indicative of value consensus or conflict within the community 
(or "comunity") .' Foi' example, the UC-C faculty plot is the lowest in the * 
cluster, while, that campus's UDS and GS plots are the highest in their 
respective clusters. With UP-C administrators and community samples ranking 
relatively hi^h, this particular faculty seems to jstand rather apart from a 
generally liberal community (in terras of this specific goal). At CSUC campus 
E, as another example, it Is phe students who are set apart in what Is 
generally held to be one- 'bf the most conservative counties in* the state* 
Needless to say, in these instances the seeds for future (and of past) 
hostilities come into rather sharp focus. ' , 

It is important to note that there is relative lack of agreement 
within Individual campuses about the ("Should Be") importance of (fostering) 
Human ism/ Altruism as an institutional goal — especially in the public sector. 
The standard deviations across the constituent groups are' apjong the highest 
for any of the goals, with the SD for the UC faculty (J.. 16) the single 
highest. This latter means that t)iere> are many UC professors who strongly 
feel that this goal should be important, .and as many who feel jtist as 
strpngly that it should not ^e importan::.' 

Whajp^re some of the reasons for the relative divergence of 
opinions about the institution's role with respect to. students' values? 



A8 



The answers adduced in Tables 15 and 16,-x4mfortunately, are far trom 

> ♦ N 

definitive. Among the students themselves, women* seem to suppacr this goal 
somewhat more strongly than do men. There is a slight tendency for 
students in the arts and sciences (AS) to lank the goal higher than their 
peters in professional and career fields (PC), and an even slighteV. tendency 
(contrary to expectations) for students from less affluent families (012) 
to rank it higher. Among the faculty, there is a hint of a difference by 

teaching field only in the community colleges. Quite contrary to - 

6 * 
expectations^. older faculty (040) 'tend ^o place a higher premium on this 

goal, although the differences are not large. As for the administrators, 

student personnel (SP) and academic administrators (AA) gt^ the Mghest 

and lowe|f rankings respectively. Among of f -campus citizeS, it is women 



(homeniakers , HM) , minority people (CH,BL), and people with low Incomes 

« * 

(U6,C12) who tend to rank Humanism/Altruism rtlativefy high as a ("Should 
Be") college goal. 



A recent and groj^f..^ research literature on faculty values consistently 
finds younger faculty to be more liberal. 
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(5) Cultural/ Aesthetic Awareness . Some conception of cultural 
sohistication and/or artistic appreciation has traditionally been in the 
panoply of g^oals of many private liberal arts colleges in America/ perhaps 
especially-iiberal arts colleges for women. In the IGI, the conception entail 
heightened appreciation of a -variety of art forms, required study in the 
humanities or arts, exposure to forms of non-Western art, and encouragement of 
active student participation in artistic activities, 

k In general, the "Is*' scores are relatively low, and rather uniformly 

so across the constituent groups? • In the public sectors, the institutions 
are quite homogeneous on this dimension. In the private sector they are 
strikingly diverse, which is as it should be in view of the diversity of 
specialization of many of these institutions,* Thus the art schools, for 
example, stand high. Less obvious, and not depicted in any of the tables, 
there was a clear trend for Roman Catholic colleges for women to rank high 
(onboth**Is" and ''Should Be") and for Catholic institutions for men. or ^ 
those which have very recently >^egun to admit women, to rank low. 

"Should Be" scores in the public sectors are consistently*hot much 

V 

fiigher thart "Is" scores. People both on and off these campuses generally 

believe that the. public colleges ought net to place much greater emphasis on 

cultural. and artistic awareness in student^ than is presently the case,^ 

* There however are specific subgrpups of individuals who , perhaps 

naturally?^ feel more strongly about the importance of cultural and aesthetic 

dev^opment than do others, -P^iculty and students in the arts and sciences, 
, " ' 

in contrast to thos- in professional or career fields, w<Juld have their 

\ 

\ 

This is particularly e.'ident for the sdmpleS of UC Regents and CSUC 
Trustees, The "Should Be" plots for both are the lowest in their 
respective segments* 
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Goal Area: CULTURAL/AESTHETIC AWARENESS 
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colleges give greater attention to this goal. Thife difference- is especially 
large for community collt^ge instructors. Women students value the goal ' 
mor6. than do men. ^ Blacks on the CSUC campuses feel somewhat stronger than 
do whites and Chicanos. There are several differences among sutJgroups of ^ 
CC and PI trustees as well as community people associated with all four 
segments. None of these subgroup-"Should Be" sco^s is notably high, and 
the generalization about the low value attached to Cultural/Aesthetic 
Awareness as an instwctional goal, especially in the public sector ,>»seems 
still reasonable. ' 



(6) Traditional jleligiousness / This goal is Included in the IGI 

in recognition of the factr<jthat a great n^y colleges and universities in • 

Amerrar are explicitly religious in their cc^trol, functioning and goals, 

while many more retain ^ies of varying strength with the Roman Catholic 

Church or, more often, a Protes\ant denomination.^ . Traditional ReKg^ousness? ' 

as conceived in the IGI, is intended to mean a religiousness that is 

orthodox, doctrinal, usually sectarian, and often fundamental—in short, 

traditional (rafh^er than "secular"* ^r "modern").^ As defined in the IGI, . 

this^ goal means educating stadentsjln a particular religious heritage, help- 

ing them to see the potentialities of full-time , religious work,, developing 

student^' ability to defend a theological position, and fostering their 

. ^ [f 

dedication to serving God in everyday life. ) 



8 ' ■ *S • 

Two- recent report's for the Carnegie Commission , on Higher Education i put the 
numbproof Roman Catholic colleges at 350 ^Greeley, 1969) and the number 
of Protestantraf filiated institutions at "450 to 600" (Pace, 1972). 

« 

9 

Perhaps to some extent the more "modern" concept is assessed by the Humanism / 
Altruism goal area. 
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Goal Area: TRADITIONAL RELIGIOUSNESsO 
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9 

1.32 
.05 
1.23 
.04 



4^ 

j 



76 
13 
A2 
09 



0 



8 

1.^5 
.11 

.1.32 
.10 



H 
7 

1.45 
.16 

1.28 
.10 



2j 



8 

1.96 
-.25 

1.57 
.12 



CALIFOR^^IA STATF UNIV. & COLLEGES 

FAC UDS GS ADM TR ' COH 



I 



16 

1.52 
.11 

1.33 
.08 



CO 

p 

H 
B 



13 

1.94 
.17 
1.58 
- .10 



P| 
12 

1.74 
.18 

1.44 
.06 



1.61 
AT 

1.37 
.10 



Me 

AC J 



E 



14 

2.08 
.36 

1.64 
.23 



N 

M SB 
SD SB 
M SB wtd. 
SD SB wtd 

M IS 
SD IS 
M IS wtd, 
SD IS wtd^ 



551 
1.33 

.71 
1.32 

.72 

1.23 
.52 

1.23 
.53 



478 
1.72 

.96 
1.73 

.97 

1.40 
^ .63 
1.41 
..62 



335 
1.48 

.88 
1.45 

.86 

^.33 
.61 

1.34 
.60 



121 
1.43 
.77 



1.27 
.51 



Respondent as the Unit of 


Analysis 








7 


249 


1394 


1146 


667 


251 


8 


647 


1.86 


1.96 


1.52 


1.93 


1.75 


1.62 


1.72 


2.09 


.85 > 


1.13 


.89 


1.08 * 


1.03 


.92 


1.02 


1.23 






1.53 


1.92 


1.75 












.91 


1.C8 


1.06 








1.58 


1.57 


1.33 


1.58 


1.47 


1.38 


1.50 


1.64 


.89 


.74 


.58 


.73 


.69 


.65 




.83 






1.33 


1.56 


1.42 












.59 


.72 


.66 









* 
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Table 22 



.Goal Area: TRADITIOKAI, K 



£149^00 



SNESS 



Segment: COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Constit- 



uencies : FAC 
IGI Score 

4.5 ■ • 

4.4 . 
.4.3 

4.2 

i.l 

3.9 — 

3.8' 
' 3.7 

3.6 
' 3:5 

•3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 . 
- 3.0 ' 
. 2;9 
. 2.8 

2.7 

^6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

2?0^ 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7' 

1.6 

1.5 

N 

M(I) SB 



37 

22 
27 



SD(I) SB 
M(I) IS 
SD(I) IS 



63 

1.70 
.17 
1.42 
.11 



DS 



23 



62 

2.29 
.19 

1.74 
.12 



ES 



53 



50 



64 



ADM 



COM 



'27 



!i5 



47 



6i 



27 



61 



221 



'64 



'64 



42 


25 


10 


51 ' 


2.34 


1.69 


1.90 


2.12 


.27 


-.24 


.41 


.28 


1.80 


1.45 


1.72 


1.71 


.21 


.15 


.26 


.19 



PRIVATE INSTIlUIiONS 
fXc UDS *. GS 



N 

F fR 

Pb 

22 
2.55 
1.02 
2.45 
. 1.10 



Bo 

m 

2.49 
.92 
2.42 
1.03 



ADM ' TR COM 



.8 9 17 9 

2.12 2.61 3.22 2.84 

.64 .96 * 1.13 .77 

2.32 2.33 2.95 2.68 

1.06 .84 1.03 



75 



N 3938 
M SB 1.71 
SD SB 1.03 
M SB wtd. 1.70 
SD SB wtd. 1.03 

1 IS. 1.43 
SD IS .67 
M tS wtd. 1.41 
SD IS wtd, -66 



5353 
2,29 
1.20 
2. '26 
1.22 

1.74 
.84 

1.71 
.85 



Individual Respondent as the Unit of Ana'vsis 



2679 
2.31 
l(.25 
2:. 32 
11.27 

1.81 
.92 

1.80 
,92 



310 

1.72 

1.02 

\ 



.71 



135 


2730 


785 


1086 


232 


1,78 


2.13 


2.59 


2.59* 


2.11 


1.02 


1.21 


1.42 


1.39 


1.28 






2.33 


2.36 


2.36 






1.34 


1.29 


1.28 


1.58 


1.70 


2.54 


2.52 


2.36 


.81 


.86 


1.34 


1.38 


1.44 






' 2.36 


2.40 


2,82 






1.26 


1.32 


1.39 



85 188 342 
2.69 3.22 2.94 
1.36 1.43 1.35 



"2.38 2.97 2.80 
1.17 1.32 1.22 
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We had expected that fetr the public sector therd would be lit^tle 
or nothing worth reporting, that^the variability among campuses^ and 
constituent groups across the. public segmanrs would be negligible, WhileJ 
in contrast to the private sector,- thira is generally* true, there are 
nonetheless a few differences among constituencies that are of interest. 
Thus; in Table 21, while the "Is" plots are generally off the bottom of 
the table, the*"Should Be" plots for the undergraduate and commun^^ samples 
are well onto the tables. "'"Tfh^se differences are somewhat more pronounced, 
though still relatively small^ in the community colleges. Compared to 
faculty, administrator^ and trustees, are these slightly, higher "Should Be" 
ratings from students and off -campus people mainly, a reflection of their 
presumably stroiiger "rel'lgiosity" and failure to appreciate the separation 
of church and state? Or could the relatively • high- ratings from vinder- 
graduates (also) reflect the neofundamentalism, the Jesus Movement, that 
seems to be expanding in the youth generation? ^ 



The jiicture for the private institutions (Table 22, right side), 
of course, is a different stoty, which among other things, points up the 
meaninglessness of aggregating; together the' private colleges in the* state 

with their highly dive::se missiona and traditions. Thus the plots for most 

\ 

or\the npn Church-related colleges, "Is" and "Should* Be," are off the bottom 
of thX table. If nothing else. Table 22 on the right depicts one dimension 
(Traditional Religiousness) on which there (still) .is real diveirsi^lay' or 



10 



UC-F is situated in an area populated heavily by older and politically 
cooser^^ative citizens*. The community colleges that were rated high 
("Is" or "Should Be") by one or ajnother constituei v.y are disproportion- 
ately located in rural or mountainous regions. 
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heterogeneity in Amerlfcan higher education. "''^ 

The summary data at the lower right of Table 22, as 'we implied, 

-is essentially meaMngless (except as they describe beliefs of people ' 

* 

associated with colleges in an administirativelyiconvenlent category 

libeled "private"). The means* -ere bas^ ofi people at church-controlled 
colleges,' art institutes, .a business (and law) school, the Monterey 
Institute, and so forth. Lik^ise' the standard de^fiations are high,^ba^ed. 
as -they are on people at colleges. ranging from fundanfentalist Protestant." 

. campuses to the most »''nondoctrinal" (one guesses^ art schools • ^ . ^ ^ - 
To gain some' useful information regarding beliefs about th? > 
importance of Traditional Religiousness on traditionally religious campusek, 
we- calculated the*" average GAX and G^SD (goal ^ar^-a standard deviation^ on ' , * 
the Traditional Religiousness goal area, "Is" and "ShdCld Be," for the 
faculty and upp er d ivision student samples, separately for the six Catholic- 
cont^rolle4 institutions in the study (A,C,D,L,Q,S) , and for- the six , 

.Protestant-affiliated colleges (E,I,K,N,y,X) . The results': . 



Catholic Institutions 
(N=6) 



Protestant Colleges 
; (N-6) 



Faculty 

Students 
(UDS) 



"Should Be" 


"Is 


II 


"Should Be" 


"Is 




Mean Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Meati 


'^Mean / 


Mean 


€AX GASD 


GAX 


GASD 


GAX 


GASD, 


ga]L-/ 


GASD 
















2,1() 1.17' 


2-. 85 


.97 


3.92 


.75 


3.82 


.84 


2.47 1.04 


2.64 


1.03 


3.76 


.98 


3.78 


.99 



• The numbers, of studentX ^in the country would not be -spread at all equally 
across this campus religibusness dimension, gince most of the church- 
related colleges are quite small. But in terms of numbers of cstinpuses, 
the range is impressive. 
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The mean GAX stores do not a^d raucli information beyond what can 
be gleaned from th^^ plots: within colleges, faculty ratings, both "Is" and 
"Should pe" are s-lightly higher than students'; "ls".-"Should Be" gaps are 
small (i-tidicating Satisfaction?);^^ people at these six ^testant colleges 
tend to rate the Traditional Religiousness goal higher than- do the 
respondeht« from these six Roman Catholic institutions, ^ 

The standard deviations, on the other hand, yield new and rather 

interesting information about these two groups of institutions, particularly 

about their faculties. As evidenced by the very low average standard 

deviation (.75), there is substantial unanimity among professors at the 

Protestant colleges that traditional Religiousness shoulcl be a "very impor- 

tant" (me^n of 3.92) institutional goal. Among the Catholic professors 
. . • ' :> 

.(^nd presumably some number ' of lay colleagues), the situation is one of 
internal campus divergence of belief on thi^'matter (average SD=1.17). The 
f6rmer are very much ^together" regarding the (high) importance of thij 

•goal; the latter'^ar^ decidedly divi'ded abo^ the same goal. 

) ' ^ 

Regarding another constituent group on (som of) these campuses', 

the graduate students, one sees in Table Zi the unusual situation where all 

the "Should Be" plots for the colleges under .consideration ^r ^Xow|k than 

the corresponding respective "Is" plots. By substantial n/argins, the 

gradate student samples from the four church-related colleges that surveyed 

graduates (E,I,L,V) each indicated that Traditional Religiousness , as an 

instructional goal, ^ould be given less emphasis than they currently 

perceive it to be given. • 
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It Is interesting that only 'for the '.Protestant facility is ^he gap in 
the usual Sirection ("Should Be" higher). • . . • 



c 

\ . ' ^ 

ij\ Vocational Prrparation . While universities hnvo perhaps 
always exist<^d\in part to train individuals fot occupations, this role 
was made exp^licit for American public higher education by the Land Grant 
. Act or 1862, and t,hen extended to a broader populace by the public 
two-year colic 5 roovemer.t of the I950's and 1950's. As operationalized 
in the IGL, this goal means offering: specific pccupacional curricula 
(as in accounting or nursing), programs geared to emerging career fields, 
opportunities for retraining or upgrading skills > and assistance t;o. 
students in career planning. It is important to distinguish between this 
goal and the next one to be discussed, \dvancgd Training > which involves 

c 

. graduate- level training for various professional carriers. 

Th^ perceived level of importance presently given to Vocational 
Preparation is surprisingly uniform across both the UC and CSUC constituen- 
dies with a lower "Is" rating coming only from the UC students. With 
regard to "Should Be" judgments, the constituent; group patterns are agi^n 
similar for the two segments, although the CSUC plots are somewhat W.|;fi€r,^3 
Significantly, it is the faculty in both segments who give the lowest 
rankings^ Lo Vocational Preparation as ^ goal for the campuses, with the 
"Is"-"Sh'ould Be" gap for the UC professors the smallest in the table. 



J 
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On the UC side, the substantial uniqueness of the Santa Cruz campus is seen. 
On the CSUC side, one or two institutions are seen by th^ir constituencies 
as being relatively non-vocationaXly oriented, while the two Polytechnics 
(P and M) generally, though not invariably, stand at th'^ top of both the 
"Is" and/'Should Be" clusters. ' ' ' ^' 

The rri^lativeiy high "Should Be" standard deviations for the individual faculty 
respondents (e.g., UC, unweighted, 1-07; weighted, ).406) Indicate that these 
professors are not of x si*^gle mind regarding tht importance* of this goal on 
their campuses. » 
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Table 25 



Gos^ Area: VOOAJIONAL PREPARATION 



Segnent; UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FAC UDS G'S ADM 



-Const It 
uencles 



IGI Scojre 
^.5 

A.l 
,A.O ' 
'3.9 

3.8 

3.7. 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9/ 
2.8 

.2.7 
2.6 . 
2.. 5 

2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
• 2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1 . 3 

N 

M(I) SB 
SD(I) SB 
M(I) IS 
S6(I) IS 



K 

M SB 
SD SB 
w wtd. 
SD SB wtd. 

M IS 
SD IS 
M IS wtd. 
SD IS wtd. 



551 

3-15 

1.07 

3.21 

1.06 

2.66 
.88 

2.76 
.85 



LbI 



0 













7 


8 


7 - 


3.11 


3.59 


3.A8 


3.58 


.27 


-.28 


.30 


.20 


2.61 


IM 


2.49' 


2.57 


.27 


.23 


.19 


.37 



COM 



CALny)RNlA STATE UNIV.^& COLLEGES 
FAC \ UDS GS"^ ADM . TR COM 



B 

Li 



H 



1% 



M 
I 

C 
A 



4 



478 
-3.64 
1.01 
3.71 

"..98 

t> 

2.47 
.93 
•'2.51 
.91 



Individual Respondent as the Unit of Analysis 



335 
3.52 
1.05 
3.61 
.99 

2.53 
.87 

2.60 
.84 



121 
3.56 
.99 



2.59 
.89 



7 

3.54 



3.06 
1.00 



9 

3,7^^ 
• .99 



2.66 
.^0 



1394 


3146 


667 


251 


3.55 


3.98 


3.91 


3*;-75 


1.01 


.92 


^3 


.93 


3.60 


^'.00 


3.88 




1.00 


.92 


.96 




2.71 


2.65 


2.71 


2.77 


.85 


.91 


.87 


.85 


2.76 


2.69 


2.73 




.8/ 


.91 


.86 





3.90 
.66 



1..89 
.72 









6 






8 


16 


13 


12 


13 


14 


3.78 


3.57 


3.27 


3.88 


3.75 


3.98 


.18 


- .19 




.17 


.23 


.16 


2.64 


2.72 


^'.64 


2.72 


2.76 


2.73 


.29 


- .22 


.16 


.19 


.28 


.25 



647 
3.98 
'^69 



2.75 
.92 



er|c 



I 



62 



Table 26 



Goal 'Area: VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
DS ES 



25 
39 
AIM 



TR 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
FAC UDS GS 



SD(I) SB 
M(I) IS 
SD(I) IS 




N ^938 


5353 


2679 


310 


135 


M SB ^.25 


4.17 


4.^5 


4.51 


4.44 


SD SB .7/ 


.84 


.82 


.61 


.60 


M SB wtd. ^.23 


4.14 


4.22 






SD SB wtd. -77 


^91' 


.86 






M IS 3.4^ 


2.97 


3.01 


3.62 


3.75 


SD IS .91 


.98 


1.01 


.89 


;78 


M IS wtd. 3.41 


2.98 


3.02 




SD IS wtd. .91^. 


i.or 


1.01 







Individual Respondent as the Unit of Analysis 



2720 


785 


1086 


232 


85 


4.23 


2.98 


3.49 


3.42 


3.24 


.81 


1.12 


1.18 


1.26 


f 1.09 




2.97 


3.48 


3.56 






1.11 


1.13 


1.24 




3.13 


2.37 


2.40 


2.^0 


2.54 


.98 


' .96 


1.05 


1.14 


.95 




2.37 


2.40 


2.70 






.92 


.99 


i.07 





188 

3.04 

l.U 



2.55 
.96 



343 

3.58 

1.12 



2.70 
1.00 
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A broad look at Table 26 makes /flear that Vocational Preparatlgh 

' J ' » " . 

Is yet another dimension on which ther^ i s genuine diversity wi thin the ' 

toL^il higher education system in th^'^state. In almost any populated area', 

one can, at the local community^ cjdllege, at little cost, choose from a 

host .of occupational training programs. Or, paying a substantial Wition, 

he may choose from among the ^numerou's; private colleges ^ch traditionally 
J . ■ ' 

have sought to de-emphasize/vocationalism (the lower plots on the right), 

/ f ' ' 

Occupational or /'career*' trainings has, ^ of course, been one of 
*/ ' » ^^^^^ 

the touchst,ones of the mbdern public comprehensiy^-^'o^ar college. It is 

15 



a warmly and universally^ju^ipert^^^ with the strongest; support 

seemingly coming froip administrators and trustees. . 

^ The data from the private institutions are difficult to summarize. 

Generally, Vocational Preparation is ranked lower in these institutions than 
in any of the public segnients. Generally, facult,xes value this goal l6ss 
than the other constituencies, as was the case *in the public sector. On the 
other hand, pressures for^ giving the goal higher priority would come chiefly 
trom the studehts; for every campus plotted, the UDS and GS ''Should Be'' 
plots are higher than the corresponding "Is" plots, usually by a sizeable 
margin. Along with the fajculties,^ the trustees are disinclined to accord 
occupational training much greater emphasis on their campuses (and it is 
hard. to avoid speculating about the future consequences for the colle^^ of 
such a policy) / 



•15 



While t. ^re is a fair amount of vrriability in the "Is" plots for the 
several constituencies, the '^'Should Be" plots cluster quite tightly 
(compare the institutional "Is" ax)d "Should Be" standard deviations) . 
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Tablea 27 and 28. contain few surprises. 'Faculty and students 
teaching an^ studying in professional and career fields (PC), asCcompared 
to their peers in the liberal arts, generally perceive their institut-t&nS 
as presently attaching greater importance, to career training, and, perhaps 
naturnJJy, by larger margins, they mo.re strongly believe their institutions 
"Should Re" doing more In this regard. There ar slight trends for older 
faculty (040) 'to have a higher estimate of .this goal',, and for academic 
administrators (AA) , in contrast to the other administrator categories, to 

y 

rate it relatively low, as would be consistent with their 'campus roles. 
Finally, we note that among the private college trustees, it is the younger 
(UAO)^nes who see the greatest potential value of occupational programs 
for their institutions. 



.ERIC. 
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Advanced Training and -Research- 



i 



Advanced Training . Thig goal, as dp fined in the IGl, can be 
.most readily understood simply as the availability of post-graduate education. 
' The items comprising the goal area hava to do with developing and maintaining 
a, strong and comprehensive graduate school, .providing programs In tlie "tradi- 
tional professions" (3aw, medicine, etc.), offering programs in the "newer" 
professions (engineering, social work, etc.), and conducting advanced study in 
specialized problem areas— as through a multi-disciplinary 'institute or center 

It is ^ news to even casual observers of California public higher* 
education that the conduct of graduate schooling and the awarding of th'e Ph.D. 
has been an important point of contention between- the University and CSUC 
system.s. Wliile the Master Plan in I960 assigned different roles to the two 
systems, this differentiation, under increasing pressure from the .State 
Colleges, has steadily ercrd-efd—culminating (symbolically) in the past year in 
the designation the majority of the State Colleges as State Universities. ' 

This s.-.id, what. are the views of the people involved about the 
importance of Advanced Training on their, campuses? Among the UC~ campuses, 
this is- a goal dimension on which there is substantia'l present diversity 
.(especially in the eyes of the respective faculties), with the large and 
, older campuses ranking high, the smaller arid newer ones lower, and Santa 
Cruz ranking lowest. The »*Should^ Be'' situijiion is different; all the plots 
have crept* up and, excepting Santa J^uz, cluster tightly in the shadow c ' 
campus C, at which beliefs, abriut the present and the ideaUare practically 
the same. In short, while the eight UC campuses are presently seen to be 
fairly diverse in the extent to which each offers advanced work, with one 
exception they^all aspire to roughly the same high priority for Advanced 
Training s 
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Table 29 



Goal Area: ADVANCED TRAINING 



Segment: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Constit- 
uencies: FAC UDS GS 



IGI Score 



4.5 






4.4 






4. 3 


C 




4\2 






4.1 




E 


4.0 


A 


F 


3.9 


Ct 


D 
H 


3.8 




G 


3./ 






3.6 


F 




3.5 


G 




3.4 






3. J 






3.2 


H 




3.1 






3.0 


D 




2.9 






2.8 






2.7 






7.b 






2.5 






2.4 






V 2^3 






2.2 






2.1 






2.0 






1.9 






i.8 






1.7 






1.6 






1.5 







ADM 



H 



RG COM 



0 
0 



N 

M(I) SB 
SD(I) SB 
M(I) IS 
SD(I>'I^ 



8 


7 


8 


7 




, 8 


16 


13 


12 


13 


14 


3.88 


^.84 


3.87 


4 


.10 


3.86 


3.34 


3.83 


3.84 


3,21 


3.52 


.42 


.19 


.29^ 




.32 


.22 


.31 


.10 


.20 


.36 


.36 


3.?0 


3.31 


3.36 


3 


.72 


3.39 


2.57 


2.84 


2.91 


2.70 


2.^4 


.59 


.42 


.43 




.59 


.38 


.24 


.25 


.19 


.25 


.26 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIV. & COLLEGES 
FAC UDS GS ' ADM TR 



'0 



N 


551 


478 


335 


121v 


M SB 


3.96 


3.86 


3.90 


4.11 


SD SB 


.91 


.83 


.89 




M SB wta. ' 


4.07 


3.91 


3.99 




'SD SB wtd. 


.84 


.81 


.83 




M IS 


3.62 


3.38 


3.44 


3.77 


SD IS 


1.01'^ 


.97 


.99 


1.03 


M IS wtd. 


3.82 


3.47 


3.69 




SD IS wtd. 


.92 


'.95 


.92 





Individual ^spondent as the Unit of Analysis 



7 

4.48 
.70 



4.29 
.92 



249 
3.89 
.90 



3.38 
.98 



1394 
3.32 
1.13 
3.44 
1.09 



ai46 
3^.84 
.92 
3.85 
.90 



2.57 2.84 
.94.-" .94 

2^ 2.94 
.94 .92 



667 
3.89 
.89 
3.87 
.92 

2 88 
.91 

• .91 
.91 



251 

3.24 

1.03 



2.71 
.86 



8 

2^8 
1.03 



2.66 
.98 



GOM 



647 

3.54 

1.06 



2,86 
.98 
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T»bU 30 



Goal Area: ' ADVANCED TRAINING 



' - Segment : 

Constft- 
uencles: 

IGI Score 

A. 5 

4.3 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
' 3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1. 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 ' 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.i 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 

1.5 
N 

M(I) SB 
SD(I) SB 
M(I) IS 
SD(I) IS 



C(»lMUNITy COLLEGES 

FAC DS ES ADM TR 



COM 



4 



63 


62 


42 


25 


1.71 


3.28 


3.35 


1.63 


i-JI 






.24 










.15 


.22 


.26 


Mi 



10 
2.04 
.52 



51 

2.84 
.49 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
FACv UDS G& 



H • 



T 
G 

Q 



rn 
ho 









22 




22 - 


2. 


50" 


3.18 


.55 


.46 




HI 



ADM 



TR 



COM 













r 












F 
















F 








F 














1 


;f 










{ 










G 


\ E 








1 












1 


S 


J X 
















E 


Qc 


In 




i 






N 


i 










G 


i 








RI 


R 






I 




G5 








SG 


H 












I 








G 










1 










P 








h\ 










j C 














J . 






S 








H 








b 
























s 






















VN 










A) 




K 









8 

3.32 
.53 



2.50 
.75 



'17 

2.47 
.59 



9 

3.10 
.51 



M SB ^ 
SD SB 
M^SB wtd. 
SD SB wtd. 

M IS 
SD IS 
M IS wtd. 
SD IS wtd. 



Individual Respondent a&> the'Unit of Analysis 



3938 5353 

1.73 3.33 

1.12 1.30 
^-73 3.28 

1.13 1.34 

1:57 2.49 

V92 1.09 

1.57 j •2.48 



.92^ 



1.12 



2679 
3.37 
1.31 
3.32 
1.33 

2.51 
1.11 
2.49 
a.l2 



310 


135 


2720 


785 


1086 


232 ^ 


85 


188 


342 


1.66 


1.79 


2.86 


2.51 


3.21 


3.24 


2.56 


2.59 


3.11 


1.04 


1.23 


1.44 


1.32 


1.30 


1.38 


l.;28 


1.34 


■1:24 








2.55 


3.21 


3i54 














1.31 


1.27 


1.26 








1.56 


1.65 


2.32 


"2.14 


,2.45 


2.65 


2.26 


2.35 


2.66 


;91 


1.00 


1.16 


1.13 


1.19 


1.23 


1.13 


1.18 


1.11 








2.21 


2.55 


2.90 














Kit 




1 .14 









p.' 

9 



O «0. 



♦"-rC^* ft. 



2 

'i 



c c 

o v u 

O 3 M 



3 



i2 
5 



'no 



!2 

04 sx-^o s 



i3,S 



a 



(N ^ O O CO 



O 0\ OO rv 
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O 41 O 
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The patfferns for the^CSUC campuses iivq hardoi icr^sumniari/rr The 
existing .-sit'iLat'ion is 5he pf substantial homogeneity, l.. -ept for three " 

.- . • • • ,( 

colleges — C, B, ana I --all quite new. VJith the ex - >r of the undergraduate 

'* * 

samplefe, all of which ^re of about the saii\^ mind {^o^^^ af only .10), thfe 

"Should Be*l pilots are fairly diverse, indicating a preference on some campuses 
for many graduate programs, and on others', for few such programs ^(qu^te in 
contrast to the UC'system, except f^r Santa Cruz). 

' , In that Advanced Training (read -graduate education) and Rese arch 
{as it* will be defined) are not -^V>pli cable to, two-year community colleges, 
th,e left side of Tables 30, 32. 34. and 36 are not'f'illed in. "" 

, ^ Moving on, one can see that the private four-year i'l^titutions in 

the state are fairly diverse as regards the priority given A dvanced Training , 
with campus ;'Is*^ plots 'ranging, froi/roughly, 3 . 0 (**of, medium importance") 
down to l.A k?r the faculty and trustees at college M."*"^^ At only a handful' 
of these institutions— four or five out* of 23~do the faculty, administrators, 
^d^ trustees appear to desire a' higher priority for this goal. 

Faculty an^students^ in professional fields rate this goal hi^er 
than do people in the arts and sciences. 'By smaller margins, older' faculty 
members and administrators want graduate education on their campuse^ expanded 
to a greater degree than do their younger colleagues. Minor it^^ community 
people associated with the CSUC campuses feel strongly 'indeed about the need 
tor expanding post-graduate programs. 



Cal. Tech., Stanford, and USC, among others, are not included in ^l^he study. 

17 Two of the goal statements dealt explicitly^ with (graduate-level) 
proressional curricula. \ <f 

18 The UC minority student and community groups were too few in number to 
warrant tabulating and plotting. . 
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{Sy Research . Aacording to most historians of the patter, the 
research function in the American uqiversity was a late 19th 'century import 
of the Gtrtnan concept of-.th^ university as a center for specialized scientific 
research and scholarship. Attempting to embrace both "applied" or "problem-. 
centered" research as well as "basic" or "pure" research, the Research goal ' 
, in the IGI- involves doing contract studies for external agencies, conducting 
basic research in the natural and social sciences, and seeking generally' to 
ex,tend the frontiers of knowledge throu^''^'entif ic research. 

At the UC campuses f there seems to be general acceptance of the ► 
high priority presently given to Re^search (except at Santa Cruz)."^^ Gaps 
between "Is" and "Should Be^' plots are rextremely small. Students knd ' ' 
community people typic. Uy rat,e the goal almost as high as faculty and 
administrators. ^ 

In the CSUC system," while "Should Be" ratings ai'e almost in(rariably^° 
somewhat higher .fhan "Is" scores, the discrepancies in general are not notably 
l^trge. -People on these campuses, then, typically would prefer some expansion 
in research activities, but by no means to tbe level seen at any of the general 
UC campuses. Specif ic^ 'institution? , fpr example, campuses G, D, 0, and I, 
- show larger gapa-hav^ stronger aspirations'—than others. These are large 
comprehensive in^itutionb; in research resources and- productivity (especially 
in certain fields), -hey probab surpass several of the UC campuses. 

^ < The Relatively large standard deviations for the C'^UC groups of 
ind-iyiduals (e.g.,' 1.04 for the combined faculty) indicates c(|nsiderable 



19 Basic research was a role -assigned. exclusively , to the UC campuses by" 
'the.Master Plkn. • ^ ' 

. ■ t 

20 The system's trustees! are the notable exception. 
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Table 33 



Goal Area: RESEARCH 



Segment : 

Constit- 
uencies : 

IGI Score 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FAC 



UDS 



GS 



43 


• 








/. /. 
V • H 










M • J 


C 








H • ^ 










L 1 










H'i KJ 


A 


F 






0 

J • 7 


£ 






s 






H 










G 










3.7 




G 














//a 


3.6 








H 




3.5 


D 










3.4 












3.3 








D 








B 








3.2 










3.1 






B 


B 


3.0 










2.9 












2.8 










2.7 










2.6 










2.5 










2.4 










?.3 










2.2 








% 


2.1 


• 









ADM 



aI j 



RG 



£ 


F 


C 


// 


F 


G 


E 




C 




A 


A 


G 




D 



0 



0 



2.0 

1.8 
1.7 
1.6 

1.? 

N * 8 
M(I) SB 3.88 
SD(I) SB^ .27 
M(I) IS l82 
SD(I) IS .32 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIV. & COLLEGES 



COM 



FAC 



N 551 
M SB 3,93 
SD SB .8^ 
M SB wtd. 3.99 
SD SB wtd. -79 

M IS 3.88 
SD IS .90 
M IS wtd. 3-96 
SD IS wtd. -85 



7 


8 


7 


3.60 


3.68 


4.01 


.22 


.23 


.27 


3.61 


ft 3.67 


4.01 


.25 


-.25 


.33 




Individual 


478 


335 


121 


3.59 


.^70 


4.02 


.86 


.92 


.79 



8 

3.68 
.12 

3.49 
.21 



16 

3.18 
.p 

2.43 
• 17 



UDS 



.GS 



D 



ADM TR COM 



13 

3.44 
.16 

2. ,67 
.19 



J2 

3.40 
.19 
*2.57 
.33 



13 

3.01 
.28* 
^.49 ' 



Unit of Analysis 



3.62 
.84 

3.63 
.88 

3.67 
.87 



3.76 
.89 

3.71 
.89 

3.85 
.88 



4.04 
.86 






1394 


1146 


667 • 


251 




3.. 18 


3.47 


3.48 


3.04 




1.04 


.97 


1.01 


.99 




3.24 


3.50 


3.46 






1.04 


.95 


1.03 




1 


2.43' 


2.66 


2.61 - 


2.50 




.84 * 


.88 


.8/ 


.84 




2.46 


2.73 


2. •63 






.85 


.87 


.88 





8 

2,09 
1.06 



2.10 
1.03 



14 

3.10 
.37 
2.64 



647* 
3.11 
•1.11 



2.65 
.92' 
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Table 3A * 



' Goal Area: RESEARCH 



Segment : 

Constit- 
uencies: 

IGI Score 

*, 

A. 3 - 

. A, 2 
A.l 

3.9 
. 3.8 

3.7 
' 3.6 

3.5 

3. A 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

2:7 

2.6 

2.5' 

2. A 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 , 

1,8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE? |^ \^ 

KAC DS ES ADM TR COM ! 



N 


63 


62 


Ul 


25 


10 


51 




M(I) SB 


1.8A 


3.17 


3.18 


1.61 


2.23 


2. 


76 


SD(I) SB 


.18 


.19 


.2A 








39 


HCr) IS 


1.57 


lAU 
' .16 


2.A7 


1.A6 


1.95 


2. 


31 


SD(I) IS 


.7.5 




.2A 


.Al 




26 



\ 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
f 

FAg UDS GS ADM 



TR 



J 



7t 



X 

mG 

^- 

I 

s 



2.61 
.A3 

2.03 
.39 



22 

2,94 
.36 

2.29 
.32 



8 

2.7A 
.A9 

2.17 
.A3 



9 " 
2.75 
.63 
2.A1 
.53 



AH 



Individual' Respondent as the Unit of Analysis 




H IS 
SD IS 
H IS wtd. 
SD IS wtd 



1.59 
.89 
1.57 
, .88 



2.A6 
.99 
2*AA 
1.03 



2.A8 
1.03 
2.A6- 
1.03 



1.50 
.89 



1.'72 
^.97 



2720 


785 


1085 


232 


85 


2.77 


2.73^^. 


2.99 


2.9A 


2.68 


1.29 


1.09 


1,1A 


1.22 


1.12 




2.81 


3. OA 


2.9A 






1.07 


1.09 


1.21 




2.30 


2.16 


2.3A 


2.AA 


2.35 


1.06 


,95 


l.OA 


1.09 


It. 00 




. 2.27 


2.A6 


2.33 






^.9A 


1.01 


.97 





1^ 

2.52 
.A8 

2.21 
.A7 



188 

2.58 

1.16 



2.26 



COM 



9 

2.85 
.5C 
2.A2 



3A3 

2.88 

I.IA 



AA 
1.00 



(J-lsagreement about the role of research on these campuses. The typically 
larger weighted means^a^'SD's indicate that sentiment favoring increased 
research is more wfdesprend on o larger campuses, as noted above. 

Somewhat surprising (to us. at least), there were really no 
differen^:es of any consequend6 among the various subgroups of individuals 
analyzed (Tables 35 and 36) . 

Among the private colleges, the ratings for Research as an ^ ' 
Institutional goal all fall at or below "of medium importance" for both 
"Is'' and "Should Be." The faculties on sev^eral of these campuses (e.g^. , 
E a.,u I.), however,., do s-rem to have substantial research aspirations (which, 
for this observer, aro unlikely - to^be in 'the general interest of the 
respective institutions or the students they serve). 
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Public' Service 



. UO) yjytin^ Local Needs. Miile in times past some institutions 
of higher le^.ning undoubtedly functf^d in ..one Lys to meet a range of . 

, educational needs of local xT.dlvidual.s and corporate bodies, the notion of 
Meeting Lo cal N^eds (in the IGl) Ls drawn primarily from the philosophy of 
the post-war American conununiLy. college movement. . 1^ is not to say. 

- as will be seen, that this is a goal that four-year institutions cannot 
share. In the IGI, Meetin;?. Local Need/s is defined as providing tor . 

. continuing education for adults, serving as a cultural center fo.t the 
conununity, providing trained manpower for local employers, and facilitating 



student involyi^enTli^coinmunity-service activities. 




_ Looking at the "Is" plots and the "Is" summary data at the bottom 
of Table 37, one is impressed by iiow rem.';rkabiy alike all the dampuses in ! 
both. the UC and CSUC segments arc on this dimension. \ Regardless of 
constituent group, "Is" GAX scores almost all fall between 2.6 and 2.9. 
No UC or CSUC campus is seen as presently according this goal any more than 
"medium" importance. > * 

With the faculties somevrhar. of^ an^exceptibft, "Should Be" plots 
are uniformly (across segments and cons^ituencies\appreeiably higher, and, 
if anything, they are even more homogeneous than th^ "Is" plots. On no 
four-year campus is there unusual aspiration toward doing more in the way 
of Meeting Local Needs." Interestingly, the CSUC Trustees, of all that 
segment's constituencies, are seemingly the least concerned about a higher 



21 ^. 
The sample of administrators at UC-G deviate, in their perceptions from 
the other campus G constituen/Lies, and the sample of regents understand 
the situation quite differently Indeed. 
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Table 37 



Srgment : 

Constit- 
uencies . 

IGl Score 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4. ^ 

'4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3./ 

3.6 

3.5 



Goal Aie 
I'NlVERSi 0 



MEETING LOCAL NEEDS 



r 



FAC 



2.2 
2M 
/.O 
1.9 
1.? 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 

N 

M(l) SB 
^D(I) SB 
Mho IS 
SD(I) IS 



3.4 






3.3 






3.2 
3.1 






3.0 
2.9 




c 

B 


2.S 
2.7 


^C 




? 6 






2.5 






2.^ 






2.3 







UDS 



CALIFORNIA 
GS ADM 



RG COM 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIV. & COLLEGES 



FAC UDS 



GS 



ADM TR COM 



0 

B [; 

FH 



/CP 



8 

3,17 


7 

3.^3 


3%! 


7 

3.55 


.12 


.13 


.09 


.17 


2.70 


2.63 


2.63 


2,87 


.19 


.14 


,22 


.30 



^1 

HC 



C 

I 

EI 



I 

I 

0 



0 



.JP 

KH 



J 









8 


16 


^13 


3.53 




3.61 


.14 


.11 


.10 


2.76 


2.67 


2,66 


.14 


".12 


.12 



12 

'3.58 
,10 

2.73 
.11 



13 

3.62 
.18 

2.82 
.15 



M SB 
SD SB 
M SB wtd. 
SD SB wtd. 



M IS 
M I?- 



wtd. 
SD IS wtd. 



551 


478 


335 


3.17 


3.46 


3.42 


.98 


.94 


.97 


3.18 


3.50 


3,46 


.97 


.92 


.96 


2.73 


2.69 


2.68 


.87 


.89 


.93 


2.80 


2. 09 


2.76 


.85 


- .89 ' 


.94 



121 
3.53 
,89 



.90 
,91 



7 

3.40 
.63 



3.42 
.82 



Unit of Analysis 



249 


, 1394 


1146^ 


667 


3.53 


3.49 


3.62 


3.61 


.98 


.98 


.99 


1.02 




3.49 


3.62 


3.55 




1.00 


.97 


1.04 


2.76 


2.67 


2.66 


2.72 


>90 


.88 


,90 


.89 




2.63 


2.69 


2.72 




.89 


.91 


.89 



251 
3.62 
.89 



2.85 
.84 



3|.24 
.92 



2.61 
.57 



14 

3.59 
.21 
2.78 
,.17 



647 

3,60 

l.Ql 



2.78 
.92 



I 
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Table 38 



Goal Area: MEETING LOCAL NEEDS 



Segment: 

Constit- 
uencies: 

IGL Score 

^.5 

u.o 

3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
J3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 . 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 

2.2 ^ 
2.1 ' 
2.0 

1.9' * 
1.8 

1.7 
1.6 

1.5 

N 

M(I) SB 
SD(1) SB 
M(I) IS 
SD(I) IS 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FAC ES 



ADM 

39 
25 



TR 



COM 



.64 



JO 



41 





15 


Is 


27 




52 


27 




52 






'22' 




30 


34 


27 


30 




17 





/ 





52 




64 




41 






61 






42 


9 




16 


' i 


58 




41 





T 

i 



63 

3.98 
.13 

3.29 
.19 



62 

3.67 
.12 

^.82 
.12 



42 

3.-7^ 
.14 

2.85' 
.19 



25 

4.15 
.23 
3.50 



10 

3.95 
.34 

3.63 
.37 



51 

3.79 
.15 

3.06 
.24 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
FAC UDS GS 



' K 1 
I' \ 



' I 




L 


P 


N 
G 


M 
U 


DE 


A 

Jl 


SF 


K 



I. » 



Lli 



ADM 



IR 



COM 



C 



I 



i Cj 

s .0 

El 

R 



22 


22 


8 


9 


17 


3.a7 


3.27 


3^25 


3.44 


3.12 


.36 


.33 " 


.37 


.36 . 


.32 


2.43 


2.52 


2.59 


2.62 


2.72 


.36 


.30 


.47 


.29 


.34 



S 



9 

3.50 
.26 

2.79 
.37^ 



N 3938 
M SB 3.98 
SD SB '87 
K SB wtd, 3.96 
SD SB wtd, 

M IS ^'31 
SD IS -90 
M IS wtd. 3.30 
SD IS wtd. 



5353 
3.66 
.96 
3.63 
1.02 

2,81 
.93 

2.80 
.97 



Individual Respondent as the Unit of Analysis 



2679 
3.73 
1.00 
3.70 
1.03 

2.86 
.99 

2.86 
.99 



310 
4.12 
.79 



3.47 
,91 



135 
3.99 
.81 



3.57 
,81 



2720 
3.78 
.97 



3.03 
.97 



785 

3.11 

1,08 

3.10 

1.07 

2.44 
1.01 
2.44 
.98 



1086 
3.29 
1.12 
3.29 
1.11 

2.54 
1'.07 
^.54 
1.04 



232 

3.27 

1.17 

3,41 

1.19 

2.65 
IMl 
2.73 
1.09 



85 188 
3.44 3.14 
1.00 1.10 



2.70 
.98 



2.72 
.98 



342 

3.50 

1.05 



?,84 
1.04 



4^ 



5: uO'jj'^J 



>o. ^4 I asks 



—t O Ch <D \0 

<f vt T «^ »*» 



r" 



/ 



§1 



3? !eo 



4 Ji- 



♦ 00 



»^ o ov 00 +^ 



CO rv 



o tr> flo 



/ 
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priority for this goal, > ' ' ^ ' 

As can be read on the left side of Table' 38, Meeting I (vcnl Needs 
typically Is an Important goal at the state's comrnup.ity colloges, 
particularly in the eyes of campus administrators and boards of trustees, 
^ And by and large these institutions would like, to be able to give even 
greater priority to this goa': ^caean ''SB's" range close to A.O)... 

The private institutions^ ' as perhaps expected, are relatively 
diverse on this dimension, as they are. on niOst of the goals, "Is" SD(I)'s 
center in the .30's (compared to, generally much lower figures fot the 
other three segi;ients). Their "Is" scores tend to be* lower generally 
than those of any of the three public seginents, with the several very low 
plots—campuses H arid R, art schools; K and V, Catholic colleges; J, M, P, U, 
independent liberal arts colleges—dehoting rather extreme noninvolvement' 
in the life of the. local community. 

It is significant, however, that people on every one of these campif'ses 
want change toward greater relatedness to their local communi t ij^s-, Ejccept 
for their trustees,' who tend to be more satisfied wXth the status quo . 



private college 



"Is"-"Should Be" discre^pancies are as large or larger for tHe 
constituent groups as are the gaps in any of^ the public segmen^jis. There is» 
in short, noticeable support for withdrawing* from ivory towers, 

* • With regard o the subgroups of individuals (Tables 39 and AO), by 
small margins, faculty and gVaduate students in professional -and careet 
fields (PC) attach greater^important^c? to Meeting Local Needs , s do minority 
students at the ^^tate and Cotounity Colleges. ^Gerf^ral and younger adminis- 
trators tend to value .this goax/ Among community peopie, particularly high 

Roman Catholic 4nstiCutions-'fi; I, and N- appear in^ the *v;mWrd. 
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scores come from minority people associated with the State and Communitv 
Colleges, trom the less affluent, and from homemakers (though the differ- 
ences among the lour occupational group's !end to be small). WiUil^ the 
sample of private- college trusteos, it was. the cate,gory U40— under 40 years 

in age—that recorded the hlghe-sl "Should Be" score on Mating Local .Needs 

r - . 

as an - institutional goal. ' 

• . ' ' ' 'V 

. (^^^ ^Public .Service . '.While the previous goal focused on the local 
Coitanunity, this one is conceived more broadly— as fhe bringing to bear of the 
expertise of, the university . on a range of pno^ic problems of regional, ,4tate, 
or national scope. As it is defined in the IGI, Public Service meVns working 
with governmental agencies in social and environmental policy formation, "coirf- 
mitting institutional resources to the solution of major social and environ- 
mental problems, training pebple from disadvantaged comnunities, and generally 
being responsive to regional and national priorities . in planning'-^cational 
programs. ' 

H^ne of the UC fcampuses (Table 41:) regards itself as giving / - 
especially high priority to P ublic Service (as defined in the IGI). "Should ^ 
Be" beliefs are consistently higher (and more homogeneous), with the faculties 

t inclined toward exp?nde ' public service activities. The community 
samples are "also someifhat l^ss enthusiastic than, say the administrators and 
students, and the Sample oi regents 'seem -satisfied to^leave the ptiority for • 
Public Service exactly as they presently see it. - ° , 

Similarity among campuses is again the most striking aspect of the 
arrays of CSUC plots. SD(I)'s for both ''is" and "Should Be" are very small 



\ 
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Table 41 



Goal Area: PUBLIC SERVICE 



Segmeat : 

Constit- 
uencies : 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FAC 



IGI 


Score 


4 


.5 


4 


.4 


4 


3 


4 


2 


4 


1 


4 


0 


3 


9 






"3 


8 


3. 


■/ 


3 


6 



3.5. 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2' 
3. 1 
3.0 
2,9 
2.8 
2.7 
.\6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1,9 
1.8 

ir? 
1.6 

N 

M(I) SB 
SD(I) SB 
M(I) IS 

fs 



UDS 



GS 





;i 






F 






E 






H 


















B 




A 

C 




H 








G 






*B 




D 


D 










B 



ADM 



RG COM 



B 


6 




F 




E 


A 




H 


G 






A 






C 








< 


B 








E 







Be 
IE 



8 


7 


K 


7 


3.32 


3.73 


3.64 


3.64 


'.12 


..i4 


/II 


.18 


2.77 


2.65 


2.64 


2.93 


.1,8 


.15 


.09 


.20 



8 

3.49 
.17 

2.79 
.15 



CALIFORNIA SIATE UNIV. & COLLEGES 

FAC UDS GS ADM tr COM 




16 

3.47 
.11 

2.54 
.11 



13 

3.71 
.11 

2.49 
.09 



12 

3.54 
.12 

2.52 
.08 



13 
3.55 

.10 
2.65 

.15 



N 551 
WSB 3.32, 
SO SB 

M SB wtd. 3^33 
SD SB wt'd.';i]o3 

IS 2 79 

SD IS ^83 
M IS wtd: 2183 
j SD IS wtd. *83 



478 
3.70 
.96 
3.74 
\94 

2.62 
.89 

2.63 
.89 



Individual Respondent as the Unit of Analysis 



335 
3.67 
1.00 
3.71 
.97^ 

2.C5 
.8t 
2.66 
* .90 



121 
3.62 
.87 



2.94 
.88 



7 

3.13 
.99 



3.18 
.95 



249 

3.46 

1.07 



2.73 
.00 



1394 
3.48 
l.O^i 
3.48 
l'.05 

2.55 
.83 
2.52 



1146 


667 


251 


3.72 


3.58 


3.56 


1.02 


1.04 


.91 


3.71 


3.52 




1.01 


1.05 




2.48 


2.50 


2.66 


.88 


.85 


.82 


2.50 


2.50 


,.^67 


*e4 





14 

3.45 
.32 ' 

2.67 
.19 



8 647 
2.67 3.48 
.89 1.07 



2.70 
.63 



.2.69 
.95 



Table ' ^2 



GoalWea; PUBLIC SERVICE 



Segment : 

Constit- 
uencies: 

IC Scorn 

A. 5 

-4.3 

4.1 ; 
4.0 
1.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 ' 
^ 3.2 
3.1 
3.0 

2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
, 2.5 
2^4 
2.3 

2T77 ^ 
2.i 
2.0 
1.9 

1.8' ^> 
1.7 
' 1.6 
1.5 

N 

M(I) SB 
SD(I) 
M(I) IS 
SD(I) IS 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FAC DS ES 



ADM 



TR 



COM 



\ 



64 



50 



45 



42 



42 



66; 





54 


42 


9 


50 


8 







\33 
44 



25 



49, 



12 



25 



1 



,5^ 



tJ4 



43 



19 i 
51' 



y 



J 71 



6.7 

41 

42' 



63 

3.38 
.18 



62 

3. '63 
.17 
2.50 

.14* 



42 

3.59 
.18 
2.58 

.la 



25 

3.5r 
.23 

2«84 
,30 



10 

3.21 
.39 

2.94 
.37 



51 

3,37 
.25 

2.. 68 
.19 



PRIVATE INSTITUTION^ 

FAC UDS GS ADM TR COM 



,V 



H 

! ^ 

I AS 



L 




FN 






K 






J 


P 


c 




B 




T'- 








P 





Fl 
N 
VG 

IB 
K 



M 
X 



IB 



T 



22 

3.01 
.32 

2.23 
.29 



22 

3.15 
.41 

2.28 
.29 



.3.06 
.44 

2.23 
.38 



EI 

u 



N 3938 
M SB 3^39 

SD SB i^o; 
M SB wtdt' 3.39 
SD SB wtd.i[o7 



H IS 
SD IS 

M I<? wta. 2!67 
SD IS wtd. .96 



2.67 
96 



5353 
3.65 
1.06 
3.61 
1.1^ 

2,51 
..95 
2.49 
-.97 



Individual Respondent as the 

2679 310^ 135 2720 , 
3.59 3.50 *^ 3.20 3.39 
1.11 1.00 1.02 1.13 



3.58 
1.14 

2.58 
i.OD 
2.59 
1.02 



Unit of Ana^lysiB 
785 f086 232 



2.34 
.95 



2.84 
.96 



2.64 
.97 



3.02 
1,09 
3.06 
1.07 

2.28 
.9L 
2.32. 
, >?9 ■ 



3.22 
1,16 
3.25 
1.13 



2.35 



3.29 
1.21 
3.27 
1.27 



2-53 
1.10 
2.35 



9 

3.14 
,39 

2.45 
.33 



85 • 
3.11-^ 
l.d9 



2.46 
.93 



17 

2.82 
.43 

2.51 
.38 



'^ISB-' 
7.88 
1.10 



2.55 
.98 



9 

3.17* 
.35 
' 2.56 
» ^30 

i 

342 

3.20 

1.16 



2/60 
1.01 
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centering around (only) .11, "Is"-''*Should "Be" gap? are quite large, even 
for the faculties, whose public sprvi.:e asoiralions for their institutions 

are stronger even than the UC faculties. The system's Board of Trustee«, 

i 

however, would -prefer no change ia^the imprrtance accorded to Public Service 

as an inst ituti/Dr.al goal. ^ ' ^ 

\ 

^ r 

While Public Service , as it is here conceived, is probably not a 
realistic ^oal for two-year colleges, the level of aspiration and^ a'ccomplissh 
ment, at many of the sLate's community ^ colleges , including support from their 
of£~carapus co><^tituency, is impressive", "Ts" scores as well as "Should Be" 
beliefs, on the left in Table ^2, are almost on tr' par with the two o'ther 

. * / 

public segmentsS. Indeed, in a number of areas (e.g., health services, law 
enforcernen^) , it is weil-known that the two-year -colleges have been highly 
responsive to national manpower needs (Peterson, 1972b), 
* Among the constituent subgroups /Tables A3 and AA), there a'ro 

sm^ll to moderate differences in "Should Be" opinions about Public Service ^ 

i 

in favor c)f professional a ':aret:r (PC) faculty and graduate students, 

minority (BL,CH) and women (WO) uiicfergraduates , and student personnel (SD) 

and younger administrators(UA6)\ Among the off-campus community samples, 

23 

minority respondents favor expanded public service activ^.ies, an^ there 
are consisten^-^ income progressions for the UC, CSUC, and CO segments, with 
the lowest income category (U6, which would contain disproportionately 
iixrge numbers of minority people) giving the highest rating to this goal\ 



23 ^ / ' 

One of the four goal st;^tements dealt specifically with tri/.ning for 

minority students. 
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Higher Education and Social Change ' 

- ^^'^^ Social Ega litarianism . _ As- here conceived, thir? goal is also 
of very recent vintage, owing Ijis existence chiefly to the social moWnts 
of the 1960's— the civil rights, womens ' , and radical student movements, and 
the general resurgence of populism in America. As a college or university 
goal, it may be regarded as a reaction against the elltism--the concern ^to 
educate youths mainly from upper social and. income c 1 a'sses-that has 
characterized mucl;^of American higher education throughout most of its 
history. 

In the IG^, Social -Egal itai^ianlsm has. to do with open admissions 
-and meaningful education for all admitted, providing educational experiences 
•relevant to the evolving interests of (1) minority groups ^nd (2) womgn, and 

to 

offering remedial work in basic skills. 

• • \ ' ♦ & ' 

Looking across the "Is" p}hts for the three public segments (Tables 
' • *^ . •. 

45 and 46) one sees the expected progress lon-as codified in the differential 

. '» 

admissions standard set_ by the Ma-^ter" Elan-f rom UC at the' bottom .with plots 
ranging.around 2.4, followed very closely by theCSUC system (scores around 
2.5), with the community "col J.e-«s highest (around 3.0). The UC and.CSUC 
tampuses are respectively quite homogeneous (SD(I)'s about .10), reflecting 
in part, but by no means entirely, the rigid admissions policies. In the 
C9iinuai,f.ii-.callege-s', at which the. matter of selective admissions does not 
apply, the. wider range of campus plots implies differing campus policies 
regarding remed^al'work and, probably to a lesser extent, special programs 
for mino;:ity andVjjomen stadents. 

; l^lle in th^>^K^e sector there .is substantial diversity, the 
tendency is for the "Is" plots to be relatively low, reflecting the tradition 
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Table ^5 



Goal Area: SOCUI-EGALITARIANISM 



Segment: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



Constit- 
uencies: 

IGl Score 

A. 5 

A. 4 

A. 3 

A. 2 

A.I 

A.O 

3.9 • 

3.8 

3:/ 

'5.6 

3.5 

3>A 

3.3 

3.2 

3. I 

3.0 

2,9 ^ 

2.8 

. 2.7 

?.6 

2.5 

l.U 

2.3 

:.2 

2.1 

2.0 
^'-1.9 ^ 

1.8 
' 1.7 

K6 

1.5 

N 

M(I) Sb 
SD(I) SB 

M(r) IS 

SD(I) IS 



FAC 







F 


E 










H 


C 











GS 



ADM 



c 










B ' 








B 






C 




G 


A 














We 






G 


















a 








G 












A 




F 






C 










E 




G 




F 






r" 
®A 




aE 






E 




hB 










c 





RG COM 



^4 



8 


7 


8 


7 


8 


16 


2.57 • 


3.18 




2.85 


3.03 


2.99 


.09 


.16| 




.27 


.13 


.15 


2.35 


2. AO ^ 


*^.36 


2.35 


2.51 


2.A7 


.10-^ 


.10 


.10 


.19 


.lA 


.10 



CALIFORNIA JTATE mUV. 6 COLLEGES 

FAC UDS GS ADM TR COM 



/ID 

m 



G 



E 
A 

GO 



13 

3.A2 
, .15 
2.5A 
.10 



P 
E 

GH? 

a" 

.V 





B 












Gd' 




AJ 




L 


N 


0 


B 




K 








ED 




0 




G 


1 


^ L 





12 

3". 16 
.lA 

2.56 
.11 



N 

M SB 

SD SB 

M SB vtd. 



551 
2.56 
1.09 
2.5A 



SD SS wtd. 1.11 



M IS 
SD IS' 
M IS wtd. 
SD IS wtd. .8A 



2.35 
.62 
2.32 



A78 
3.18 
1.10 
3.2A 

1.10 

2.38 
.88 
2.37 

.87 



Individual Respondent as the 
335 121 7 . 2A9 
3.03 2.82. 2.29 3.02 
1.21 - 1.05 .79 1.23< 
3.05 • 

> 

1.21 ^ 



2.37 
.8^ 
2.31 

.87 



2 3A 
.82 



2.37 
1.C9 



2.50 
.9A 



Unit o£ Analysis 
139A 11A6 667 
. 99 3.A1 3.191 
l.ia 1.16 1.^0 
2.97 3. AO- 3/ 
1.19 I.IA^ 

2. AS 

.87 
2.A7 

.87 



13 

3.06 
.15 

2.A9 
.18 



25; 

3.C5 

1.09 




2.A1 
l.OA 



2.36 
:69 



A 
O 

F 



lA 

3.09 
.*"8 

2.59 
.21 



6A7 

3.13 

1.22 



2.61 
.95 



Table >6 



GeSTArea: SOCIAL ECALITARIANISM 



Segment: ^ C(»<MUNm COLLEGES 
Const lt<- 

uencles: FAC bs ES 
IGl ^tote ■ 
4.5 



AD.M 



4.4 ' 
'A. 3 
U.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 

^3.4 

3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
7.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 



64 



43 



.'1 

I42j 



51 



66 

i 

291 
39 



/[ 
il 



45 



17i 



27 



27 



TR 



Pi 



US 



COM 



i64 



i55 



4i 



PRIVATE :nstitutioks 

FAC UDS CS AOfi TR VoM* 



30! 



271 



ri5. 



c 
I 

E 
V 



\CH 



I A' 



lex 



141 

^ - 
16 



«Ni5 t 

Q 
c 



'V' 



iKEt 
' R 



iv|iA 



' T 



4Fk 

j Tt 



|5 



c:d'c 



1^ 

! 



{ V" 



i £ 

*AA- 1 H 



A 

; V 



.N 


63 


62 


42 


M(I) SB 


3.78 


3.69 


3.63 


SD(I) SB 


.16 


.16 


.21 


M(I) IS 


3.20 


2.80 


. 2.7/ 


SD(I) IS 


.22 


.16 


.15 



2^ 

4,03- 
.22 

3.40 
.24 



10 

3.56 
.37 
^3.43 
.32 



51 

3,49 
.23 

2.87 
.19 



22 ' 


22 


8 


9 


2.87 


3.10 


2.98 


2.85 


.3P 


.03 


.37 


.33 


2.29 


2,41 


2.32 


2.26 


.26 


.30 


.^0 


- .2' 



17 

2.60 
.42 

2.^5 
.37 



N V 3938 
M SB ) 3.77 
SD SB/' .99 
M 3e^,td. 3.78' 
SB vtd. -99 



5353 
3.70 
1.03 
3.68 
1.08 



l^idlvidual Respondent •as the 
2679 310 135 27^0 - ■ 
3.63 3.51 
.97 1,12 



,'2.9^ 
2.52 



3.64 
1.11 
3.66 

lao 



3.98 
.82 



3.23 
.93 



M IS 
SD IS 
M IS vtd. 3.25 
SD IS wt"d. .93 



2.80* V2.78 
.98. ^ 1,02 
2.80 2.80 
1.01. 1.02 



3.39 
i .^9 



3.31 
.91*^ 



2.85 
1.00 



Unit of Analysis, 
785 1 1086 232 
2.84 3.14 3.15 
1-15 1.21 1.25 
2.79 3.03 3.13 
1.13 1.18 1.30 



2.29 
.98 

2.:6 
.94 



2.45 
1.08 
2.40 
1.01 



2.59 
1.17. 
2.37 
1.08 



. 188 34 2 
2.82 2.67 2.9*; 
1.06 1.19 1.19 



2.27 :.4S ' 2.55 
.90 1.02 l.Oi 



of ^elective* admissions and feducation cf (oni-v) curtain "kinds" of students ' 

' • ' ■ . ^ ' ' t. . . . « 

that most of thesfe colleges have followed. ' . . [ * 

"Should 'Be" scores are not much higher .than "Js:*' scores in the- UC 
• and CSUC segments, particularly in the instanceiof the «C fac^jlty , ' but al^o " 

^, the CSUC faculty and.t;,e a4mipistrator^ in both^systeiqs. Stronger, though ' ' 
.>ot inordinately .s^ong, beliefs about, meeting the new educational nelds i • • 
implied in-.the;Egalitarianism goal cjme from thf students and 'coitounity . . " 
people. And it is clea^ that thisis not a high priority goal for the -goverMng 
boards of either system. ' ' '' . * 

"ls"-"Should Be" gaps are relatively large for the-coknunity colleges 
indicating wide .commitment to the open and progressive 'spirit that has ' come ♦ 
to be associated with the public two-year' college ."movement. '" . ; 

WhUe-the "Should Be" plots for the private institutions center at 
a arelitively low point-about bhaf. of the-GSUCN campuses-they vary c^siderably .• 
At some campuses there is fairly strong support for' m.^ing in 'these new' 
directions. At^ others , especially' within their boards of trustees, bellf^s 



ar more conservative. 



In the analysis 6t th^ subgroups, the expected" differences by racial 
group in the student ahd community 'g^ups are quite large. Differences ■ ' ' ' ■ 
accurding to level oF family^ income 'also obtai^n^d in -these tVo constituencies" * 
with lower income associated with higher ratings' for the Egalitarianfsm 
goal. Younger adminis^Trators and student persofe administrators tended" to 
rate the goal relatively high afso. ' 
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> ' 

'Activ-isniv 



(IJl^ ^oclal Crltlclsm/Actly.lsiD ,. Thl^^ is a higher education goal 

* <» 

conception* that has been put forth only in .tlVe "pafit five y^ars or so (e.g., ^ 

Keniston, 1968).- Owing itis origin almost* entirely to the student protest - 

movement 6f the 196^0'$, the central idea of the goal is that the university 

should be an advocate or imstrument for social change. ^ Specif ically iti the 

<* * i * • ■ 

IGl,* Social Criticism/Activism laeans providing criticism^ of prevailing 

\AjDerican values^- of f erl^g ideas for changing social institutions ju^^d to 

be defective, helping student^ learn 'how to bring about change in 

American society, and bfeing engaged, as an institution^ in working for- basic , 

changes in- American society. , , ^ 

, SuppcTrt for the notion of the i^niversity as a political insti^ument 

probably reached its peak in t^he spring, of 1970 following the American 

invasion of Cambodia.*- Sinpe .then, ' as the national pol?^^al climate has 

cooled, interest tn. the concep^t has dwindled. \^at', then, in the 

spjring of 1972, is the level of sAp^^>rt^n Calif ornia- college cacnpuses for 

Social Grl^tidism/Activrsm as an institutional goal? , 

- X, ^ - . * 

9 ' Generally speakin^^^ll constituencies, across all four segment^ 

are qivite .similar in perceiving their institutions as attaching- relatively 
little importance to this^kind of goal,- Compared to the on-campus people, * 
lay people of f campus^ except for the coimnunity colleges, believe there is 
$omewhat gre-*^tdr allegiance to this goal, although the differences are not 



lirge. The UC camptise{S.'are the i^t alike on this dimension, followed by 



the CSOC and community college pampuses, with the prfvate colleges the 
most diver'se. 

In general, the "Should Be'V ratings for Social Criticlsih/Activism 

> J . ' 

aire Higher^ though not unifopily so. Undergraduates attach the 
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Table 'A9 Goq^ Area: SOCIAL CRITICISM/ ACTIVISM ^. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA* 
FAC UDS. • GS ADM 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIV. i COLLfeCES ' 




M(I) SB 2.92 

SD(I) SB .15 

MClj IS 2.A7 

SD(I) IS .09 



7 

3.62 
.21- 

2.51 
.09 



8 

3.A1 
.12 

2.35 
.09 



7 

3.12 
.2A 

2.53 
.20 





8 


16 


13 


12- 




3.06 


3.16 


3.55 


•'3.28 




.3A \ 


.21 


.16 


.19 




2.79 \ 


2. AO 


2.Ai 


2.A6 






.'17 


.10 


.lA* 



13 

3.11 
.17 

2.53 
.18 



^ 551 
M SB 2.92 
SD SB i.iG 
M SB wtd. 2.89 
SD SB wtd 1.13 

M IS 2. AS 

SD IS .86 
M IS tftd. 2^A8 
SD IS wtd. ^^86 



A78 
3.59 
1.06 
3.67 ^ 3.A9r 
/l.02i\ I.IA 



335 
3.AA 
1.16 



Individual Respondent as the Unit of^Analysig 



2.A^7 
' .90 
2,A9 
.90 



2.35 
.86 

2.3A 
.89 



121 
3.12 
1.02 



2.5A 
.8A 



7 

2.26 
.75 



2.28 
•1.06 



2A9 
3.07 
1.23 



2.75 
.99 



251' 
3.U 



139A "11A6 j567 

3.18 3.55 3.35 

1.16 1.12 1.-15 

3.16 3.56 3';28 

1.17 1.11 1.17 ' 

2.A2 2.A31 2.A1 2.-55 *2.62 

•85 .89. .i;8 .79 .76 

•2.A1 2.Ar •2.A2 

•85 . .90^ .88 



lA 

2.90 
.A5 
•2.68 

^0 



8 >^A7 
1.87 '"^.93 
.73^.Ji,2A 



2.7A 
1.11' 

if 
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Goal Area: SdClAL CRITICISM/ ACTIV ISM 
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Individual Respondent as the l!nlt of Analysis 
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highest importartee to this goal. ^The samples of off-camgus cit<fzvUis^ > : 
'and'the various governing boards aVKthe least inclined/ Of the on-campus 
constituencies in the Uf: segment, the^, prof essors show the;. least c6m»4j:ra€nt 
„ to this goal; whiie the sample of University Regents would prefer no'-change 



\ 

whatsoever. ^ */ " 

.j\ The pattern of "Should Be" scores for tl^.e CSUC campuses is, nuich 

like- the UC pattern, although the CSUC faculMzies fall relatively' higher— 

/ ^ „ / \: ' ; 

higher (even) oi^ the averafe than the UC -faculties. There are striking 
individual campus plots<?^^the gap between campus D's faculty and under- 
^,g'baduat^s; campus E's administrators\and undergraduates in an^otherwise 

conservative community; .the almQst unbeliev^^able? reversal for caijipus B''s' . 

' :) \ • ' ' \ ^ - ^ • 

Gommunity sa^^ple (suggesting a. town-ipwn imbroglio ;of no small 'magnitude); 

iinaiiy,.the sample>'f ^CSUC'. Trtis'^tde^/ contrary to^the^tyen^ for all the 

oilier c<mstituencies in thfe segment , "wants a de-e^scalatlon of this kind 
r • . * • . ^ 

-of concern ^from Che presently perceived level.; 

' "Should Be" scol-es for the community colleges 'are unexpectedly 

, 25 , ^ V ^ ^ • . 

high. Xhe trustees score the Idwest, lower even on .the average than ^he 

conrajuiixty samples. • . - . . • 

The pattern of "Should Be" plots for the i^rivate institutions is 

flatter, with the , gap between student^ and professors smaller than' in the 

public segments. As witK the community colleges, it is the trustees who • 

are th6 most disinclined toward Locial Criticism/Activism as an ^ 

r ^ ^ 0 



24 ' • ^ ^ • . ^ o ' 

• Which; because of ' frequent sampling difficulties, must be interpreted 

with caution. ^ • r ' ' * 

25 , 

The three highest administrator and community samples (plcl:lfed) are 

defceptiveT^ The^Bverage administrator "Should Be" means, at the bottom 
of j^he table, ar;e about the same as the faculty's, and the averages 
♦for the communtiy people are lower still. ♦ 



institutional goal (thoygh nofso reluctant asothe community* college • 
trustees), , - , ' 

' ^ Among the .subgroups of respondents, there-were numerous* incon-* 

sistenciles from one segment to another.* Minority and women students, ^ . 

* . * .-J * * . . " 

^ * *. I, » 

students in the arts and sciences , anc?; those from- nonaf flu€»pt f)£pni4ies. * 

• ^< ' 

tended to rate thfe goal relatively hi^h. Dif f erenx:feoby facu^fy age ^ * 
failed to occur in any consistent way. Age dlrffer^nfiatedl administrators 

• * * * . • ^ ^ ^ i'' 

^oi. the UC camRuafej^but^'npt"":^l^€JWhe^^^ dil^administratftr :role only, on 

i-the CSUC'feampasfes. 'While? the/cofemunity" college trustees>*varied rather^ 

llttl^ pn the demographic variables considered, the differences among the 
" * . * • . I ^ • . ' ^ 

;prfva't6 institutidfl trustees were siieablej particularly by income level. 
• ^ - * • / ^ 

The of f -campus community samples associated 'with each segment, however. 



were quite consistently div\ided, with minority, less af fluent^ *^c} ^blue 

- • ^ . ^ • J . 

collar (and professional) people -fairly 'cotisistently ratltig , Social 
Cyiticism/Activism as a college goal ^ligh^r" thafi th^d,r wdite a,f fluent , 
business counterparts! ' , •' ; 
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(14)^ Freedom. Some of tlic standard d]o"t|on.7vy dt.*f inlL Ions 
\/inclilHe: •civil iiberi^y, as- opposed to subjection to- an arbi t'tafV^r. 
' despotic gdvernment; exemption from external control^ interference, 
• regulat^pn, etc.; 'personal liberty, as opposed J:q bondage or sl^ery; 
autonomy; relative self-determination. * ^ * * ' 

freedom , as institutional goal bearing jipon the climate for^ 

»and pr oces^ . of learning, is seen as..felating to all the above definitions. 

• ^ ' ' f ■ - • 

It .embraces both, "academic freedom" and-'Ipersonal freedom," although 

these^^distinction's are not always easy to draw.' Specifically in 

: ''tfie'IGJ, .Freedom is defined 'as .protecting the right of faculty to present 
. ^' ' '\ 

contr9versial ideas in the classroom, not preventing studi^nts from hetting 

controversial points of view, placingTio restrictions on off-campus 

^political activities' by faculty or students, and ensuring faculty *anxi 

students tjhe freedom to choose their own life styles. 



1.^ 



Considering first t\ campuses in Table 53, one notes that 
their "Is" plots are generally ti.c highests and most' homogeneous of* the four 
segments. The "Is" understandings of the students perhaps naturally, are 
the lowest; those of the administrator's, highest (most^ idealized) . The 
"^houid Be" beliefs of the on-campus Constituencies are uniformly high — 
the highest and easily most homogeneous (except for the community samples) 
of the four segments. The Regents stand just below the on-campus groups, 
but at the top of the offrcampus citizen samples, which, significantly, range 
well doWn from the campus constituent groups. Citizens-in-general, place 
a lower value on Freedom as an institutional goal tHan citizen-academics do. 
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Table 53 



Goal /r€«: FREEDOM 



Segment : 
<^ « # 
'.Constit- 
uencies : 

IGl Score 

A. 5 

A. 3 
•A. 2 
A.l 
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3.8 * . 
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0 



MG 
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M(f) SB 
SU(J) SB 

SD(I) IS 



A, 06 
/*.12 

14A, 



hK) SB ^.dl 
M'^B wtd. 3.98 
SD 3p wed. .99 



.1^)' 119-s 
.^.93 S}^66^ 
' .16 , .^>5- 

^T^'Tfr^ 

^ * ^ • * * In^i'^^dual kespondent as tiit 
' 5$1 ^>1a78 335 



J.4A, }M 
•>15 .2C 



7 

A., 12 
.13 
.08 
20 



8. 

,3^*5 
.30 

3.25 
.13 



U 

3:88 
' .22 
3.07 
.29* 



13 - 
3.90 

*a?^i 

.21 



3.76 
.16 

2.92 
.2A 



13 

3.82 
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3.38 
'.25 



lA. 
*3.25 
.32 
- 3.15 
' .29 



M ^ '3/46 
SD 15 ' ^98 
M IS wtd. ^3. A3 
IS wtd. 1.00 



A. 11 
.^9 
♦A. 10 
,.87, 

3.01- 
.97 

3.01 
.97. 



4-. 06 

.99 , 
A. 01 
1»0A 

2.93 _ 

.96 
2.89 

•."98 ^ 



121^ 
.96" 



3*. 67 
1.01 
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3.62 
li05 



3.A6 
1.27 



2A9 
3.37 
1.20 



"3.26 
.98 



Uiylt of Analysis 
139A ;tlA6 66. 
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3.^5 
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3.07 
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Coal Area: FREEDOM 



Segw'cnt:^^^ COMMimiTY COLLEfES 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



Constit- 
uencies^ 

' ICI ScQte 

' 4.4 
4.3 

4.r 

4.1 
4.0 
3,9* 
3.8 \ 
•3.7 ' 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 

3.3 , 
3.2 

3.1 \ 
3.0 - 

2,9 
2.58 

2.6 • 
2.5 ^ 

2.4 / 
2.3 

•2.t . 
^0 
•f.9 

•i.s* 
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1.6* 

^1.5 
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62 
47 
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23 



64 



251 
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41 



■3 



15 



5^ 



5fl 



61 



61 



4ij 



67 
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N 

'n; 
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UDS 



GS 



63 

3.73 
'.18- 
3.16 
.26 



62 

3.77 
.15 
.•2-. 96 

:i8 



-2, 
3.5a 

2.94 
.13^ 



25 

3-61 
.36 
'3.32 
.38 



10 

3.14 
••:^8 

'.it 



51 

J. 22 
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2.99 
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3.77 
?42 

3.20 
'53. 
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3.01 



3938 

M SB 3.73 
SD 1-08 
M SB wtd. 3.73, 
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M IS • *3.18 

M'lS wtd. 3.18 
SD 1$ wtd 1.00 

— -?r 



Individual Pesporficnt an xhc Unit of Analysis 
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9 


17 


9 


3.65 


3.85 


3.12 


3.13 


.23 


^.36 


.55 


.28 


3.04 


'3.56 


3.16 


3.»05 


^42 


.44 


.54 


^2J 



53b3 
3.79 
1.11 * 
3.7iP'^ 
i:i6 ^ 

*2.96 
1.03 
2.i95 
1.07 



2-679| .310 
3.55^ 3.59 
1.23f 1.09 



3.5^ 
1.24. 

2.93 
l\06 
2.^3' 
1.05 



135 2720 
3.35 3^9 
1.04 1.24 



3.34 
l./)l 



a. 33 
.95 



^.98 
T^3 




3.19 
1.07 
3.30 
1.05 



3.01 
1.14 

2.99 ^x?.^ 
1.09 1.'12 



3.04 
l.QO 



. i Much the same jpat terns hold .also* for th^ GSUC campuses /although 
, ^s .a sjrstem the component 'instilut ions are' §bmewhat mpre diverse 'cjn this 
dimension (in t;erm& of both "Is" and "Shoi/Ld- Be") than, the UC campuses! - 
7 individual campus plot's are (by now) ^understandable: campus B stands apart 
* 'In the^yes of all -beholders, and the IxJcal citizenry are.'Kot pleased hy 
J its distinctiveness; cartpus C has had an "academic freedom" kind o^diffl- 
culty^ running ov^^r sevj^ral ye^rs now (its citizen s^mple^ interestingly, x 
clearly supports. Freedom ); the Polytechnics (P and M> tend to be low on 
both "jls" and/*Sho(4^rFe';" Citizen samples E and L, both in politically 
conservative southern California counties,- would prefer to have campus 

• freedoms cuirtailed somewhat; -Findlly, ajid perhaps mpst import ant \foP th^ 

26 / ' ' ^ 

vitality of the system, the sample of trustees . would- also prefer, 'through-"^ 

-out' the system, that a lower importance be attached to Freedom ' 

•'Soth the Community college and -priv^e institution constituencies 
follow the same "Is" pattern, of low student and high administrator scores. 
The trustees in both segments also 'have relative high "Is" scopes — that is, 
t^ey see. more "freedom" on their campuses than do the sti^dents and faculty/^^ 

^"Should Be" beliefs are much higher than ^"Is" perceptions for- the on-campus 

groups, especially the ^tudents, in both segments*; trustee "Should Be" scores 

are the same or slightly lower,- suggesting, if anything, that there should be 

no further extension of .campus freedoms * 

^ * . "^^^ private institution plots, as would be expected, are by far 
... ^ . 

the most diverse of the four segments. Independent colleges and art 



26 ^ • 

We mal^ the working assumption that relative ^eedom is a necessary 

condittpn for optimum learning and personal girowth, 

'27 

CC Campus <61's triistees are an extreme case. 



. 8choolsvaj;e^^ranged at the -top; Pro testiarit,- controlled colleges are • - 
over-rppresented atHh.e bottom. -"Is'; - "S.fiouid Be" gaps for the " " . 

.undergraduates tertd.t(v4^e especially la^ge. Town-gown ."misunders-tandings" 
regarding freedonig on the campus ("permissiveness") appear likely ^or r 
campuses P, F^-and E.' ' 

: . As'reg^rds the s/ibgroups, 'faculty and ^students in the arts and 
'I ' .<,.■■• ■ .• 

sciences attach greater importance j:o'6ampif^' Freedom than c thei'r peers.. 

'in professional .and se^ eer fields-.' Compared to older, faculty, ypunger 

5nes ^give/higher "ShoulJ Be" i*a|/ngs, and lower ^''Is'" jud^ents^ - Women* 

Students. assign a soifie^^hat higher rating* to Freedom than do men. Business 

f4 • 

admirl^strators rate this goal lo^er than the other types of '•administra- 
tors.' Differences among subgroups of trustees of both th« community 
and private. collegers are surprisingly small, with* only slight indications 
of stronger support for the Freedom goal fyom younger antf less affluent ^ 
trustees^;* Differences among subgroups ^of community people, dn the other 
.handj are sharper: beliefs about the importance of campus Freedom are 
related to race, income, ^nd 'occupation, . with people in business ^nd 
administrative fields and people with weaith (030— incomes over $30:,000) 
generally being the least supportive of campus freedoms. 

* ^^""^ . * 

(^5). Democratic' Governance . The central notion of this goal, 

as here conceived, is^t^^^^^i^ortunity for participajiion—partic-ipation 
in the decisions. that aff^ct^ one's working"and learning life. Colleges 
and universities in American have probably varied a good* -deal ^i^ the degree 
to which their ^governance has been participatory, depending. on factors • 
suph as nature of external contro'b-'(e.g. , t ctarian) curricular 

' * ^''*'-^-««' 



emphases, ^nd personalitl'es of presidents and other cajnpus leaders. 

• , * . * * • * », 

Most all institutions, one surmises, as they expanded during the 1950 's 
*'•.<». • ^ 

** • * . » * ' 

and 1960 's,. experienced a diminution in participatory governance. A ' 

reaction set in the .l^te 19'60's, spurred chiefly by student •". 

I 

activists.. • ^ ■ ' , 

■ As defined in the IGI, Democratic Governance means decentralized 

decision-making, arrangements' by "which students, fa(^ulty, administrators, 

and governing board members can . ^11 ije significantly involved in campus 

I. 

governance; opportunity for individuals to participate irf all decisioh^^ 
affecting them; and governance that is genuinely respq^sive to" the concerns 
of everyone at the institution. 

Generally, across all the segment constituent groups — including 
the off-campus community samples, there is the belief that' campus ^ 
'governance should be more participatory. The margin of difference between 
"Is" perc^tion and "Should Be" ^opinions varies, to be §ure, from one * 
constituency to another: recording relatively low "Is." scores,^ the gap 
for the st^idents is ^he largest; faculty and administrators, follow (the 
latter having- relaUvely high "Is" scores) then the ,comraunity samples;.-^- 
then finally the members of the governing boards, with small margins (on\ y 
the order of .2 of a sco^e point) in favor of greater participation in the 
case of tjie^oramunitvXnd private colPege trustees, the, same by an even 
smaller margin for the CSUC Board of T^us.tees, the opposite-"Should Be" 

lower than 'ils" by a similarly small (and statistically insignff ilant) 

• ^ / V 

margin — for-the UC Regents sample/ ^ ^ 

The general^ context of^b^^liefs about democracy in California 
•campus governance now sketched in, what about some of the exceptions and 
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57^ ^ Goal Area: DEMOCRAT JpGOVEKNANCE 



Segment: UKlVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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ikxal Area: DEMOCRATIC GOVERNANCE 



Segment : 
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4.0 
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patrerns for specific institutions? In Table 57, one notes tlte relatively 

•low "Should Be'' scores for the UC prof e*ssors— the lowest of any 6f the 

, on-campus constituencies (students, faculty, administrators) in the fotir 

3? One, 



rnanco 



segments. Reasons?^ One, probably, is that participating ln""^o 
(going to tho^^e "never ending committee meetings") means time t^ken away ^ 
.from actiVitie^ more pertinent tfo the inter^sts^ of -these professors. As 
for specific cajnpukes, the relatively ^high "Is'^^scores forx campus A are 
. reasonable, given the efforts there in the past two years to'-expand 

participation. The "Is"* ^ "Should' Be" gaps for the undergraduke samples 
at campuses B, C, and D are esp.ecially large. The administratoijsXat campus 
G .judging from these data, appear to be in a som^at marginal position. 

Among the ^^^^ Universities and Colleges, the campus "Should Be" 
plots are uniformly high, except foif^the community samples! "Is" plots are 
' less homogeneous, with some of the low scores—for colleges F and G, for 
example—jjrobably in part the residue of iAiern^l conflicts of the past 
tour years. The reality of campus governance differs 'con^iderabiry for 
fat^ulty and students int^pus.B. The high "Should Be" scores for the 
campus grbups together with thfe 1^ scorje from its community sample suggest- 
^ town-gown misunderstandings for campus L. Community sample E, true to fprm, 
reverses from'the highest "Is" rating lo , nearly the lowest "Should* Be." 
"^he lowest "Should Be" rating for Democratic Governance , throughout the 
system, comes fropi.the system's trustees. \ *. . 

"Is" perceptions of democracy in campus governance at the 
^ coimnunity colleges are quite'high. That is, faculty, students and staff 
at these usually smaller institutions typically egard governance at 
their institutions* to be more participatory than do people, typically. 
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at either the UC or CSUC campuses. The telatiyely large. "Should Re" 
standard deviation for the trustee^ (SD(/) SB of .30) indicates that i ' * 

• ■ ' . ■ ' ' ' ^ \L ^ . ' ■ ' 

community college governing boards around the state vary a good deal, 
however, (more. than, say, faculty oir^ -student bodi-fes) in how* tliey feel(abput 
participation in college goveriWce. The level of support^ from off-campus 
citizens for Democratic Governance at tHe. community colleges, supiK)rted 
in ^art by^ the .taxes of^those same' Citizens, 'is impressive: commuitity 
people "Should Be" scores -are essentially the same in the UC, CSUC and , 
CC^segments. . / . » . \. . ' ^ J , 

The^private institutions*, taken, together, are the tno^t hetereo- \ / 

geneous ot the four segments on this ^.dimension as they are on iry)st of the 

" p ** ^ 

others. What 'is apparentlj^ the mpgt democratically goveraed institution'' 

. Y - ■ ^ . • * 

XV the stat^ (participating in the s,' udy),» campus M, is a pri\^ate (independent) 
college. On th^ other hand, some of the- lowest "Is'.' plots for this goal, are' 
also on the right side of Table 58, ' Generalizations don't work; Catholic 
Protestant, and^ apt schools /all near both.' 'the top-. and the bottom of the 
con^ituent' arrays . ' ^ . y < 

What about th^ adrainistrator* ' "Is'^ ratings? Why (in the public ~' 

' ,x ■' : ' ' i ■ I- ' . " ' C 

sector) are their scores, so much higher than, the other constituencies'" on theli 

campuses? Do administrators more or less "instinctively" "pres'int" their \ 
* - ' . \ . 

institution in a more favorable (moreSS|^ealjizecj[y light than other/fe on the . ' ] 

campus (CC trustees excepted)? Do they J.'really'\nderstand the "^eality*? of 

governance and decision-making on 'their campuses differently ^rom faculty 

and students? Are 'their good^^/^otives distorting fih^r periepti^ons? * 



As a- "process" goal," our assi£imp^on,^most simply, is' that part'ic;Lpatory 
. governance contributes to thfe iribrale (broadly definfed-) of faculty~and* 
• .students, and'thereby to.effective teaching and' learning. ' ■> 

I ^ ^ 
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There may be a clue in the subgroup breakdowns in Tabjos 59 npcl 60, 
Age is a factor; in^ three ^of the four segments, older administrators gcive 
relatively high "is" responses* Th§ /ea'sons why, however, are again not 
clear ^ . . > " 

. ' As regards "Should Be" belief s. about the importance of Democra|;ic . 

Governance ^ differences among subgroups of on-feampus people are generally 
small* Age is^not a reliable distinguishing factor. Faculty and students 
'in the arts an4 sciences, woWn and minority- students, and student personnel 
administrators, all by small margins of difference^ see relative value in^ 
participatory campus governance, ^ 
Differences among subgroups of off-campus people are generally 
larger .and more consistent. Thus it is interesting that relatively affluent 
citizens regard existing governance arrangements on "their" campuses as more 



democratic than do, less -^af fluent citizens; when it comes to the- "Should Be" 
of campus governance*, the patttsrn is consistently the reverfee-, with aft'ltfeppQ 
* associated w^th relatively weak beliefs abou^t the ,impprtanc|^ af-^^^fic^patory " 
campu^ governance. ^ . ' * 



♦ (16) Community . While community* ipl some senlfe has perhaps 
aj;\7ays* chOTScteTized ^ost academic organiratidns, e^pfecial/^ small ones, « 
'* the tnore ,modern^^concept of connnunity^^s ^^isen imonly the past dfecade i-n 

^ < ^ V -i ^ ^ " ^ • ' i 

rea^ctlon to^^h^realitiesv. of raas^ highet edS^ip^tion, the '^multiversity," and 
the- fact ionalTS^i^ individual self-interest within the university. In 
\> Clommunity is defined as maintaining a cliaate in which therjp is 



the^ IG!)^, 



faculty commitment to the general ^welfare of the inst/tution,* open and 
candid communication, open and amicable airing .of differences, and mutual 
trust aid respect^ among students, faculty > and administrators. 
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How can anyone- pea's ibly disagree, the reader will say, with 

* 29 
Community as a institutional (process ) goal? And indeed almost nobody ^ 

does; there is only a handful of ''Should Be" plots throughout the four 
tables falling below 4.0; a sense of the campus, as a community is 
universally- desired; • .Notabiy, the facultiei^, who might seem be the 
most incli^ned' toward factional an4 individual (e.g., career) self-interest, 
are generally surpassed only by the adininis.trators in the ratings giv^n 
this goal as a campus ideal. , • ' ' <^ 

Cpmpared to the, "Shourd* Be" beliefo, thf^s" pTots are a ^good' 
b»it more d^iverse; people on^ aome campuse^ "sej)<^ a greater spirit of . * 
'conraiuhity. V Within, the UC segment, for ex^ple, cammi^ D is consistently 
half a ^cpre point belbw cjaiii^ses, A and/p — even in the, eyes of the off-^ 
campus "community samples . ■ .The relat/valy low scores of the graduate 



student saniples — the lowest in the two 



often difficult (exploitative, cut-thi 



tables — may be indicative of the 
co^jjii^titive, depression- inducing) 



condition ot these stu^nts that ci4trcs o^^graduate .'schooling are increasingly 
calling atte|j^ion to. Jhe regentfe seeg^ut of touch with the^appareAt ' • 
realities o/ community ok their da^puses. ' « . * ' ' . 

Pr^ent ^C'ls") p^rgeptifcns^f/ pommunity are. the lowest, generally, 
among the. State Universities and JcoUL.^gQs, ^specially their faculties. 

least as far as the faculties are toncerned. 



campji 



Differences among 

r>> 

Tn^ . . • * . 

29 / ^ 

\ sense/of community makes for good morale, which, contributes to 



m^ximym realization of outcome^. 



^ Campu^ D s un,dergraduates see the least community on their caippus,fiand 

they want ,it more (by a small margin) than any of the other undergraduate 

student bodies. A recent history of ine'pt campus planning and violept * 
civil strife has seemingly left its mark. 
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Table 62 



^al Area: COMMUHITY 
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are even greatier than' for thcpUC c^mpusfes, i Thus campus B^is generiiiy - 
^ seen on tfie cam^ue as having a spii^^t ,df CQmr..^-.u^ty : camp.uses ^ind F . ' 
""are seen as not having it,* o^^en by off-^campus people, ^ • ' 
Tlie cominunity college an^ p^rivate ' institution results are fairly 
siml-lar t# e^ch otherVin beth •'Is** liiean scores, and standard v-eviations. 
The latter ^are larger than the SD' s , for .either thr or Csbe-^stems, 



indicating a greater variability* in perceived c-jnpus c/jiwTiunlty at the two-" 



> 



year^ and private colleges, Cr campuses 35 and 56. ^nd PI campuses M and 
I,, for example!, stand above any of the UC or CSUC camguses o'n this 'dimension. 
On .the other hand, several others rank'with or below the lowest CSUC 

campuses; depending bn constituent group, Adi?finistrator "Ift'* scorer, tend 

^ ' 31 

to b6 relatively hig> in both sefctors, ^ and trusted scores ^le very h h — 

iivconsisee^t indeed with the other .constituencies. . 

About the only possible generaliz^ion about kinds* of -private * - 

colleges ajid perceptions of community is -that relative bigh T^Ts^X sct)res; ^ 

' • ■ . y ' (S ■ . '■ ' ' 

obtained at relatively small colleges. M and I are ttoII independ^ni and * 

N » ' ( 32 B'^ k 

' Cath?3lic colleges respectively; campuses K, E, "yrjid X are larger 

(Romir^ Catholic) institutions; L is ProtestajHTf B is a computpr busings' v.jV T 



1 



and law school. One notes ''understanding ga-pK^between the trustees 'and 
the rest*of- the campus instit;.ution X, between trustee§/and undeVgr^dr^tes 



at C, anc^ between trustees and adminlstrato 



ors at- campus/u, 



31 ' ' 
CC 41 and 33 'j: administranors are exceptionally low jt^. 

32 ^ ' . ' ' ' . ' u ' J* 

been torn by a serloufe internal ^personnel conrj-ict for the past 

year, Cmnpus X has had a somewhat similar, difficulty, which has brokenf^ 
into the o^en only in the time since this sut^ey was conducted, 

33 • ' 

Institution E is quite large, and mostly cbmmuter. 



lis 



the several factors used in forming subgroups, age seems to*© i 
be the dimension on which differences in presently-perceived community 
are most consistent: younger people — faculty, community college evening 
students, admrinisfrators , arfd' trustees,, all oee less of a spirit of ' 

community orN their campuses than do. their older peers. Among the off- 

_____ — - ' * J\ 

campus samples, minority and less affluent citizens perceive less community 

on thieir respective campuses. ' • • 

With respect to "Sho-M Jie," the subgroup differences tend to be 

slnall and 'insignificant; all rate community as a campus ideal very high. ^ 

Women and minority students and citizens tend_^ rate this goal especially 
• high, which perhaps lends some scant evidence for the relative^popular^^ty 
, of integrationist a«id cooperative/ outlooks, rather than ^eparati^/^onvic- 

tions, in regard to the educAtftm of women and racial minorities. ^ ' 

• (17) Intellectual Aesthetic Environment . A handful of American 

colleges and universities came to be held 4n ^specially high regard (around 

1960, le^ lis say) on account of their -reputa'tions as in^tejje equally exciting, 

stimulating 'campuses. Assuming (then in the absence of research evidence 

to the contrai;y) that an 'intellectually and aesthetically , stimulating campus 
' * • , • • • 

climate contributed 'to the ^ intellectual and aesthetic development of students, 
there were many^ attempts (several' in California) to* emulate the "style" of 
these campuses.. It was a model that appealed particularly- to tne student- 
oriented (nQnresearch-oriented) prof-Gs^pr- intellectual teaching typically 
in the liber-^.l arts* 



y 
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3^ Ex^cept for the private colleges, where the progression is .not consistant.' 
35 

. . Descriptions of- suph campuse^ are in 'Burton Clark's book. The Distinctive 
College: Afltioch, Ree<^> Si^thmore , and in Clark et» al (1972). 
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' In the 'IGI, • Intellectual/Aesthetic Environrrieht means a rich 

program of cultural events, a .campus climate xhat facilitates student 

free-time involvement in intellectual and cultural activities, an 
' .'" 

■ fenyironment in which students and faculty can easily interact informally, 
and a reputation a9 an intellectually exciting campus. / • 

The fascination of the intellectually vital campus may have 
diminished somewhat' as other conceptions of campus ethos have emerged— - 
..-acting_ rather than or in addition/to merely thinking, concern with values 
as ^backdrop to knowledge, interest" in psychotherapy and Imiman potential « 
development (in reaction against too many ^head trips"), as examples. 

The-survey makes „clear, however, that the appeal of a campus. . 
environment characterized by the, primacy of ideas and intellectual and 
artistic work ren^ains strong all throughout California academic communities 
"Should Be'^.'scpres ar^ uniformly very high, especially among the faculties 
in the respective segments. A relatively ' ibw score (3.56) comes from the 
trustees of the California Stalie University and Coliegds, and there is 
considerable diversity among the community college boards of trustees 
^ regardlhg^tjie "Shbuld Be" importance of this goal (SD(I) SB of .37— the. 
largest in the two tallies). 

"Should Be" scores on Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment as a 
, process goal are genera^lly highest;'' in the private sector, followed by^the 
UC campuses, followed very close by the* CSUC campuses (M and P are the* 
Polytechnics), followed by the community colleges, at which sentiment for 
this goal is notably strong. Moreover, people at the state's 
community colleges, excepting their trustees, are also quite similat from 
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Goal Area: INTELLECTUAL/AESTHETIC ENVIRONMENT 
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2.60 
.15 



13 

3.86 
.12 

2.64 
.13 



12 

3.78 
.12 

2.64 
.20 
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M SB ^.is 
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M SB wtd. ^.02 
SD SB wtd. .78 

M IS 3.14 

SD IS .89 

M Is Wtd. 3.18 

SD IS wtd. .87 
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.88 



.85 
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.36 

2.57 
.84 
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3.8/ 
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3.85 
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.93 

2.58 
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"^.04 
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14 

3.76 
.22 

2.93 
.25 



.94 



2.93 
.91 
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Table 66 



Segment : 

Cdnstit- 
uencies: 

IGI Score 

41 5 

4. A 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 ^ 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 ^ 

2.7 

,2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.i 

2.0 

1.9"^ 

1.8 

1.7 • 

1.6 

' 1.5 
N 

M(l) SB 

sir(i) SB 

M(I) IS 
SD(I) IS 



Goal Area^ INT ELLECTUAL /AESTHETIC ENVIRONMENT 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES ' 

FAC T)S ES ADM TR ^COM 



M SB 
SD SB 
M SB wtd. 
SD SB vtd 



35 



69 



40 

5^15 



63 

3.87 
.14 
2.83 
.22 



6<' 



42 



33 4i 
51 



39 



15 



22 



30 



17 



15 



3qr 

61 
17 



5£ 
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PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
\ 

FAC UDS *GS 
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TR 



62 

3.72 
.12 

2.62 
.14 



42 

3.67 
.15 

2.74 
.15 



25 

3.86 
.20 

3.11 
.34 



10 
3.86 

.36 
3.55 

.34 



51 

3.68 
.17 

2.92 
.24 



■H 
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lC 
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Vl 
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;C: 
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L 
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8 


9 


17 


9 


3.99 


4.15 


A. 05 


3.91 


.30 


'.20 


.23 


.24 


3.07 


3.18- 


3.57 


3.35 


.33 


.32 


.34 


.39 



3938 
3.88 

.88 
3.86 

.89 



M IS 2.88 
SD IS -92 
M IS wtd. 2.85' 
SD rs wtd. -91 



5353 
3.72 
.97 
3.69 
1.02 

2.62 
.92 

2.61 
.95 



Individual Respondent. as the 
26Z9 310 135 2720 
3.85 3.79 3.69 
.84 .84 



Unit of Analysis 



3.64 
1.03 
3.66 
1.04 



2.71 
.96 

2.71 
.96 



3.10 
.92 



3.39 
.81 



.97 



2.89 
.94 



785 


1086 


232 


85 


188 


4.10 


3.92 


4.03 


4.13 


A. 02 


-78 


.87 


.91 


.73 


.76 


A. 11 


3.93 


3.93 






.77 


.84 


.90 






3.07 


2.99 


3.20 


3.20* 


3.52 


.98 


1.02 


1.04 


.89 


.85 


3.07 


2.95 


3.03 




.97 


.98 


1.03 
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3.39 
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one campus to another in their desire for lnt.,llectually more stimulating 
'environment. The SD(I) SB f»r the.63 community coII.rc facul,U^s I. ,uo, 
only Very slightly larger than the figure for the CSUC facuftles; ^Imp.st ' 
'all the comunitjj college faculties want" a higher, priority for this goal.^^ 

As regards perceptions of current reality,' the private colleges ' 
^and UC campuses^, with .their more^ highly selectecT student bodies / regard 
themselves as better o<ff ("Is" scores centering around 3.0) t^an'the other 
two segments. Interestingly, the comiiunity " college scores tend to be 
slightly higher than the CSUC scores. The(ratings of the CSUC facult'ies 
are particularly low,/ which may be the r.esuU of high expectations and 
"relative deprivation." ' " • . ' " • 

A few of the individual campus plots indicate especially strong' 
hopes: the faculty at UC-D, Uc-H's graduate students and ^dministrltprs ! ' 
everybody at CSUC-G; the faculty and trustees at PI-C. ' 

The analysis of the subgrpups givenr in Tables 67 and 68 InditrStes 
thatv-age and subject .field- are fairly consistently related to how peopl*^ 
perceive the present intellectual-cultural climate of the campus: older 
faculty, administrators, and CC evening students and trustees, as well 
as faculty and students iu professional and'career fields, have more 
positive views of the present situation. With' regard to "Should Be" 
beliefs, higher scores wer^ rec^orded by faculty and students in the arts ^ 
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ra£ln^<^ between campuses 69 and 50 ,on the faculty "Should Be" 

Smi^s 50 L \T""' %1 ^ trade-technical college. 

Lampus 50 is in a small' farm community. . ^ 
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and sciences, women students,, and* by homemakers among off-campus community 
people (.lojj^ scores in the of f-campus- samples tended to be from blue collar 
respondent's and from people in bysiness and administrative positions). 

Innovation and Change on the, Campus ( 

• (18) Innovation » Starting in the mid-1960's, a vfave^of interest 
^ in educational* innovation began to move through thenation's colleges. It 
has continued^ . though i^ somewhat muted^forro largely because of financial 
\res trie t ions. Reasons for^ the movement? Real'^at tempts to respond to student 

■ . r ■ ' ' 

demands (forfmbre personalized, "relevant" learning, etc.). "innovations" 
the result oi internal crises of pll sorts (financial, enrollment, personnel, 
etc.) Foundation ideas; with money to try them out. Several new 
^'structural" ideas that wfere widely adopted — the "cluster college,"' the 
4-1*4 calen^r, and pass-fail graciing — to name three. 

Innovation , as ihere defined as, an institutional goal, means more 



^han simply having recently made some changes at the college; instead the . 
idea is that innovation ha§ become institutionalized, that throughout the 
campus there is .continuous concern to experiment with new ideas for educa- 
tional practice. In the ,IGI, Innovation means a climate in which 
continuous innovation is an accepted way^of life, it means established 
^ procedures for readily initiating curricular or instructional inno^fations, 
and, more specifically, it means exper*imentation with new approaches to 
(1) individualized instruction and (2) evaluating and grading student 
performance. . ^ v 

This time there is substantial similarity between the UO and 
Community College "Is" plots, with the studenj;^ perceptions in both segments 
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'relatively low (litUe innovation seen), " and the' facu,\ty , administrator, 

'V . • 

and governing board perceptions relatively high ^ (more' innovation seen),; \' 
The "Should Be" patterns Y^or the two segments, however, differ. Except 
for tjieir trustees, each of the community college constituencies recorded 
"Should B^'' scores about the same' distance (ab(put one score point) above- 
their "Is" scores, so„ that administrators and faculty in the, community 
colleges together tend^to be strong proponents of innovation and experimen- 
tation. In^the UC segment, the faculty (and' the Regents) 'are decidedly 
Mnenthusiastic abbnt innovation, with the students seemingly the strongest 
champions. 

Of four segments, the CSUC campusee - ate generally regarded as 

the least innovative (as defined by the IGI) by th/ people associated with 

th^m. There are several exceptions to this judgment to be sure, at least 

according ^to their faculty and administrators, as can be seen in Table 69. 

On the- other hand, "Should Be" scores are as high (oi^ higher, depending on 

constituency)- as in any of the segments. In short', there is wideband strong 

sentiment on these campuses for acquiring the capacity for innovatipn 
39 

and renewal. Judging from these data, however, the system's Board of Trust 

V 

ees could prove to be an ^obstacle; its Innovation "Should Be" score (2. .97) 
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It i^ interesting that of the; six UC constituencies, the graduate 
&tu<lents tend to see the least innovation in their institutions. The 
fairly large' difference between the weighted. (2'. 41) and unweighted (2.56) 
is l^ean "Is" scores (for Individuals) means'*that graduate students on 
/the larger (more "comprehensive") campuses see less such innovation than' 
do graduat^es at the s^naller UC campuses.* 
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The UC FAG scores (institutional aipdl individual) are the lowest of all 
the on-campus constituencies in the four segments. 

39' - ' * . 

Aspirations fro become innovative are strong indeed at campbs G, its 

off-;^rapus group included. ♦ 
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Table 69 



Goil Area: 



INNOVATION 



-»Segm6nt: UNIVERSITY OFTALIFORNIA 

Constit- • < 
uencies; 
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.83 
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»86 
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M IS 


2.98 
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'2.56 


3.10 
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Gbal Area? INNOVATION 



Segment : 
Constiit- 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
# 




1.9 
1.8 
1.7' 
1.6 

N 

M(I) SB 
SD(I) SB 
M(I) IS 
SD(I) IS 



f la- 



PRIjI/ATE-'ltiSTITUTIONS 



63 

/3.r9 
.13 
2.89 
.27 



62 ' 
3.69' 

.12 
2.64 

.15 



42 

3.60 
.16 

2.68 
.12 



25 

4.02 
.22 

3.15 
.40 



10 

3.67 
.32 

3.40 
.33 



51 

^.49 
.19 

2.78 
.20 



' 22 
3.87 

.28 
3.08 

.50 



22 

3.84 
.21 

2.87 
.41 



3.81 
.26 

2.84 
.34 



9 

4.09 
.18 
3.44 
'.47 



N 

M SB 
SD SB 
M SB wtd. 
SD SB wtd 

M IS 
SD IS 
M IS wtd. 
SD IS wtd 



3938 
3.89 

.87 
3.88 

.88 

2.93 
.93 

2.90 
.91 



5353 

3.69 

.95 

3.66 

1.00 
* 

2.W 
.90 

2.62 
.93 



Individual Respondent as the 
2679 310 135 2720 
A. 01 3.64 3.51 
.76 .91 1.02 



3.60 
1.04 
3.61 
1.05 



2.67 
.94 

2.66 
.95 



3.16 
.92 



3.22 
.92 



2.76 
.91 



Unit of Analysis 

785 * 1086 

3.80 3.8^ 

.92 .91 

3.79 3.83 

.92 .89 

3.07 2.91 
.98 1.04 

3.08 2.81 ^ 
.97 .99 
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3.88 
.99 
3.82 
i.OO 
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2.75 
1.00 



85 

4.06 
.71 



3.42 
.97 



17 

3.53 
.34 

3.26 
.41 
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3.49 

•.92 



3.19 
.88 



9 

3.55 
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3.12 
.40 
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is lower (even) than any 



•1 



of the off-campus cltl^zen samples.' 
The private 'Colleges on this dimeirsion are again the most diverse 

of the fpur segments, in terms of both "Is" understandings and ""Should Be" « 

■ 40 ' ^ ' • ' ■ ■ 

beliefs. Among the high "Is" campusgg: a .Catholic college historically 

for women '(N) an art institute (H) , two independent institutions (G and 1^) , 

^nd a Protest'ant-af filiated college (S^ . Low "Is" campuses: two spec i^l,ized 

vtocational-schools (B and T) , an independent college (P) ; two Protestant '/ 

.colleges (C tand Q) , and three ^Cathol Ic institutions. historically for men 

(E.K.X). Pretty much the same colleges are al^o at the "Should Be" extremes, 

.althougB the faculty and graduate students at campus R,\ the dther art 

institute in the study,, ha^^e strong aspirations 

Turning to Tables 1l and 72, the breakdowns "for the" "Is" 

perceptions of innoyat^veness are .surprisingly inconsistent; age is the. only* 

consistently dif ferentiaf ing factor (younget people see less innovation")./^ 

Age* tends to be related to "Should. Be" beliefs (younger agl, higher scores), 

as does race .and sex among , students, (minorities and women recording Ijigher 

scores). Among the • 5f f-icampus respondents, race, occupation and income 

are all consistently reflated to attitudes about innovation ^and experipen- 

tation on the campus ; '.whites, high income respondents, and people in bu8i- 

ness and administrative jobs are the least supportive of caipus Innovation . 
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In all the segments, the standard deviatioh of institutional ''Is" ^ 
scores are much larger than the corresponding "Should Be" SD's. 
With regard to innovativeness, campuses, are presently perceived to 
be-quite different; most, however, aspire to a fairly similar (high) 
ideal. 



..(19) ' .Off-Cjtr.pus Learni ng. /\ t t uJy ' m.ij or innov.it L-*»n U„ the 

delivery and reooRirU ion^'uf hiRher education ia Ar-erica has i^oen in the 

making in- juSt Che. past thW.years or so. - P.irt iV b'e cause oV the rising" 

demand for-iollege degrees alx)ng with ihe not unlimited revenues available 

» 

for this purpose, and partly out' ol^the realization, that enrollment on a 
campus is probably not - essential to higher '\earning, a host of 'formal 
off-campus i:e4rning arrangements arc coming into existence throughout the 
country.^ University-sponsored off-^cnmpus le.irning is of course not new; 
extension .programs have been operJUd for years. What is essentially new 
is the awarding of degrees (notably by -state higher education svstems)'. on 
the basis. of study and other work done in large part or entirely ax^ay 
from the campus. * « 

The elements of the IGI definition of Off-Campus Learning , as a 
process goal an institution may .pursue, include: (short term) time avay 
from the campus in travel, work-^study, VISTA work, etc.; arranging for 
students to study on several campuses during their undergraduate years; * 
awa-rding degrees for su, rvised study off the carapus; awarding degrees 
entirely on the basis of perforraance on an examination. 

The results relating to the perceived present importance given to 

V 

off-campus learning are fairly easy to summarize. Almost all the plots — 
all constituencies, all segments — cluster around 2.0. People in the state 
academic communities generally understand tli^ their institutions hold Off 
Campus Learning^ *^ to be "of low importance.". yC-B, CSUC-B, and several 
private colleges may be ejcceptions, particularly in the view of their 
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As defined in the IGI. 
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administrators. It is interesting that administrator perceptions (and 

^also CC and PI trustees) are quite different from one campus to another; 

UC and CSUC administrator SD(I)'s are twice that of the faculty and 

student sample.s. Here we co.uld well have an instance of administrators 

being better informed compared to their faculty, students and community 

associates, a3ministrators are in a better cposition to know in fact about 

«> 

the presence oj absence of 'of f-campus programs. StilJ., however, relying 
on the report of administrators, only a handful of colleges in the state 
are at present^sign^f icantly engaged in off-campus learn^Mig activitie/, 

"Should Be" scores are generally higher, centering around 1.0. 
Students are consistently the strongest supporters. Of the on-campus 
constituencies, the faculties, for reasons not hard to adduce,, are the 
least enthusiastic ab.out expanding , of f-campus learning oj^portunities . Trustees 
of the private colleges are generally uninterested in the concept. Trustees 
of the CSUC system' are likewise uninterested, less interested in fact than 
any sample associated*with the system. The sample of UC regents, seemingly 
overestimating the "Is" situation, would prefer — contrary to the general 
thrust of opinion in the segment — no change or a slight scaling down of 
off-campus operations, , 

In that they presumably represent a portion of the potential market 

% 

for off-campus programs, the "Should Be" opinions of the off-campus ^ 
community samples are^^for this writer, surprisingly low (falling in between 
students and faculty). * 

' the subgroup breakdowns (Tables 75 and '76) are not especially- 
illuminating. Faculty differences by age and field are negligible. * 
Minority respondents in the student and off-campus samples, compared 
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to whites, give somewhat stronger support to expanded /o^^/^c amp us 

. learning opportunities. Business -administrators are less enthusiastic 

/ 

than the other categories of campus administrators' Homemakers support 

. • /. 
_,this goal more strongly for the UC,and CSUC campuses than for the ' - 
C « ' ' , 

community and private colle^ges. Less affluent citizens would cleatrJy^ 
like more in the way of of^t-eampus arrangements throughout the stale's* ^ 
higher education system. 

/ 

Institutional Acco^u'ntability ^ * - , 

* (20) Accountability /Efficiency . This last institutional goal 
covered in the IGI is also a recent concept in higher education — newat 
least, in its modern guise and new, certainly, in the perspective of the 
untratmneled expansionism of the 1950 's ^nd 1960* s. The current -and growing 
concern for accountability within resource allocation jjad other' policy and 
administrative agencies is a consequence^f the competitioiT for public funds 
and a desire for' "solid results" in ^etiirn for such expenditures, which ^ 
attitude goes back to some extent to public dissatisfaction with the seeming 
political and other excesses on college^ campuses "in the late i960's. 
V In the, IGI, Acco u ntability/£f f iciegcy is defined to include use 

of cost criterik in deciding among program alternatives, concern for 
program efficiency (not further defined), accountability to funding sources 
for program ef fecti^veness (not defined), and regular submission of 
evidence thatT the institution is achieving stated goals. ■ 

The pattern of "Is" understandings across the constituent groups 
is generai(ly speaking not ^surprising. The scores for the governing board 
member^, engaged as many have been. in setting policies for accountability, 
are the highest. "Is" scor^es of the faculties, who are o^ten 
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the main objects of the accountability measures, rank second', followed 
closely (exceeded in the community colleges) by the ndminlstrators who aro 
typically in the middle attempting to implement the accountability and 
efficiency measures. The students, least touched by the whole matter, 
are the least awAre of accountability ef forts ' (although the differences 
are not large in the UC and PI segments)* 

The general pattern of ''Should Be" scores- is different, though 
npt unexpectedly so.. Scores fqr trustees are generally high ranging 
around 4.0; they. tend to believe Aocountability/Ef f iciency to be "of high 
importance." Administrators" follow in the rank" or.der. In the community 
and private college segm,ents , faculty and students follow at roughly the 
same (relatively high) level of acceptance of Accountability as a college 
goalr In the UC and CSIIC segments, however, faculty support for account- 
•ability and eff iciency ^measuric is clearly the weakest of all the 
constituencies. (The UC pr6fesf oriate would tend to prefer a slight 
backing of f . ) ' 1 » \ u ^ 

The opinions of the off-campus people" are of more than passing 
interest. First off,, their "Should "b^" ratings for Accountability/ 
Efficiency are not as high as m^ight have been, expected,, falling at about 
the level of the administr^ators— higher, than the faculty but beloyy the 
respective governing board ratings. It is noteworthy that citizens 
associated with the UC campuses have slightly different "understandings ^ 
about- accountability in relation to UC, as /ompared to the off-campus 
samples associated with the other segments. The UC campuses are seen 
as presently attaching somewhat less importance to accountability than 
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Table 77 



Goal Area: ACCOUNTABILITY/EFFICIENCY 



Segment: UfilVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Goal Area: ACCOUNTABILITY/EFFICIENCY 
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Lhe other segments (the UC-CSUC difference is ver)? small) , and the 
citizen samples also 'believe that UC should be somewhat lesd oriented 

« 

to accountability • (3.55 compared to GAX's near 3.7t3 for the other 
segments) . 

Off-campus' citizens are not of a single mind regarding 

accountability in Wgher education, however,,' as the subgroup analyses 

I - ■ , 
make reasonably clear, Peopl-g i.n bastness and administrative '(B&A) 

occupations and people of relative affluence (030,123) have stronger 
opinions .about the need for accountability.- tn contrast, professio»ally 
employed people, for example , rate this goal at about the same level 
as the respective faculty samples*. 

Other subgroup- breakdowns indicate that campus business and 
fiscal administrators (BA), not»unexpectedly , see 'relative merit in 

Accountability/Efficiency a^ an institutional goal, as do older faculty 

> 

(and community college evening students) , -and faculty and students in 
professional and career fields. 
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^ (;OAI -liKLIK.FS OF CAMPl^ CWIVV h\\'CV\'\VV)\ 

' ' ' \ » • 

As we^ indicated earlier, the pV^sjldent or chancellor of :^he 177- 

>\ , 

campuses originally invited to partlcipatexLn rhe project were surveyed 

\ * 

by ditect mail. The return rate varied con'siderably by segment: UC 
chancellors, 88 percent, seven x)ut of eight (UC\ San Francisco was not 
includetl) ; CSUC presidents, 53»percerit:, 10 of 19; community college 
presidents, 69 percent, 66 of 99; private Institution presidents, .53 
percent, 27 out of 51 (AICCl^ members) . The.CSUC'and P^I samples, then, are 
less satisfactory than the two others, and their results must be regarded 
as more tentative* " ^ 

Goal area means (GAX's) and standard doviatlons (SD's) for the 

« 

20 goal areas, "Is" and "Should Be," were calculated for each of the four 
groups of, chief administrators, ^^^ese figures- are given in Table 81. Our 
brief commentary on the data in the table is organized according to the 
seven-way breakdown used in Chapter III. ^ ^ 

^ Instructional Goals . Beginning with Academic Development we see 
what will be a pattern throughout this portion of the survey results — the 
presidents tending to record substantially higher "Is" scores than the 
other constituencies in the segment, and slightly higher "Should Be" scores* 
The former seems a perfectly natural combination of pride and desire to 
place the best (most ideaf^ possible interpretation, on the current situation 
on campus. The latter, the relatively high ."Should Be" ratings, represents 
for this writer unusually strong aspirations for their respective campuses-- 
•the desire to be doing more and better In most all the goal categories 
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TABLE 81 GOAL AREA MEANS AND 
BY srGMl'.NT 



STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR CAMPUS CHIKF EXECUTIVES. 



1. Acad^lc Development 
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covered in the IGI (excepting those not applicable for a 'given segment or 
segments, e,g», Advanced Training and Research ; in the community colleges), 

> : K 

The sample of CSUC presidents is particularly high in their "Is" ' 
Ratings cf the iirportaocc given Academic Development .on their cnmpusos 
(3»70) compared to the other CSUC constituencies (indlvldual-as-the-»uni t 
data at the bottom right of Tabl'e J). It is interesting that the "ShouJd 
Be" GAX's are practically the same for the UC, CSUC and PI presidents. 

The above remarks apply also to the res*ponses for the. Intellectual 
Orientation goal area, "Should Be" ratings for tlie UC and PI campus heads 
rank, sec^ond in'the field of 20 goal categories. For the CSUC presidents, 
this is the top ranked goal, and their "Is"-"Should Be'" discrepan^cy , compared 
to the other three groups,^?; fhe largest. 

The community college pr^>sidents, especially, and also the CSUC 
presidents stand notably high ("Should Be") on .the Individual Personal 
pevolopmont dimension, higher than their' respective student constituencies?,* 
l^jie UC and PI presidents rate this goal Slightly lower than their students^ 
though in the UC segment, higher than the faculty.' 

Of the four groups of chief executives on the Human ism/A t truism 
goal, the coiraj^unity college , csldants again recorded the highest "Should 
Be" scores---£ubstantially higher, interestingly, than their trustees (3.38) 
and htgher 'even than the sample of private college presidents, many of 
whom would be heads of chufch-re3 ated institutions. The Ga3c for the PI 
presidents (3,82, identical to the faculty GA?) is somewhat misleading*; 
the high SD (1.08) indicates that there are relatively many 
private college presidents who consider this to be a very important 



goal-^-.md nuinr wh.* consider It a i!isl iiuL iy uniinpori:uu >:7mI. 

Differeiuos .imoin; the four ^coups of presidents are sm.U I !ov;.udiiu: 
the importance of Cu lCuraL/Aesthet ic Development ' :\s ax\ instnut i on.d goal, 
n.c sii^ht'lv lower rating^ trom the UC ''chancellors , for bqth "is" anH "Sl.ould 
Be,'* follows the pattern of faculty beliefs (Tables 17 and IS) 

Traditional Religiousness , the. scores of the PI presidents (of both 
.Sectarian- <v}d independent institutions) are r>f course the highest and the 
most diverse oi-^the four groups. * Th^ presiWnts' "Should Be" score (2.25), 
however, is. mOrh.^' lower than that* of the sample of private college trusteeji 
(\.22) aiul lower oven than the GAX for the aggregated romniun-'iy s.unples>/ 

V ocationa l Preparation .!^ the Cop ranked goal for the community college ' 
presidents, .for both "Is" and "Should Be" (the" latter, 4,62^ is the single 
highest GAX in the table). The scores of the CSUC presidents andUC chancellors 
are roughly a score point lower. ^Though generally lower still, thv- responses ' 
of the PI presidents are so diverse as to be not comparable with the public 
'segments. • * ' 



The standard deviations for the private college presidents, in the 
extreme right hand column of the table, are almost invariably larger 
fnan the SD*s for the other thr^e groups of chief administrators, 
which 1^ consistent with the findings for the other constituencies. 

A difficul'ty in drawing thes^ comparisons lies in the fact that the 
sample of (27) PI presideafc^ and the sample of (23) institutions on 
which the Table 22 data baded are not identical. In that the IGI^s 
from all the presidents ^^ere returned anonymously, college identification 

not known. The same situation applies to the other-three segments, 
a though because of the high' return rate from UC and CC- chief- -administrators 
the diffi;:ulty is not serious in tKese two segments. 
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Advanced TraininR and Research . The UC chancellors a grc>up 

believe strongly in "the necessity for "omp; ohens i vo graduate schools on 

their campuses. .Their average "Should Be" rating on the vJvancod Tr.-ln - 

''«.'• ■ ' ■ 

tng goal exceeded that of. any of the UC, on-c^mpus constitm no ie.s . A 

higher rating was* reccv ;-^d only by the sample 'of regents (^.^8), IK ' 
contrast, the "Should Be" score for the CSUC presidents '3^08) was l^ower 
than .the Corresponding scores for the otlier on-campus groups, c^d only 
slightly higher than the CSUC trustees' rating. The CSUC presi^nts' 
(and trustees), then, seem to stan9' as important voices generally not 
favoring extensive expansion of postgraduate . rograms within their segment.A' 
As for the presidents* of the private insf^tutiono , what is most 
striking is their extreme diversity (SD of 1.50 for both "Is" r.nd^ "Should 
Be") regarding the importance of Advanced Trainin g on tholr c;^mpusoN. 
Their av.eragt* "Should Be" rating is onl.y slightly higher than tlieir "Is'' 
GAX. 

/With regard to R esearch as an instituti^'nal goal, the UC 
chancellors, with a "Should Be" CA? of A. 32, stand Veil ahovo all the UC 
constituencies (e.g., the weighted V,AX for the UC faculty^s 3.99). The 
CSUC presidents, on the other hand,, rate this gqal slightly lower in 

> / ■ 4 

importance than the other CSUC constituencies (w^ghted faculty GAX, 3. 24, 
for example), though much higher than the sample CSUC trustees, 
-(2,09). Again, not knowing for which colleges the PI presidents uish p high 
(or <lou) priority for Research , about all that can be said is that cS a y 

* _ • . ' 

^ Not no expansion, on. a cutting back (tfie presi* ^s' "Should Be" score 
exceeds their "Is" rating). ' ' ' 
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group they are highly diverse in this regard. 

Public Service . With respect to Meet ing \.oc<\\ Needs as a 

campus goal, the community college presidents are way out in front 
of almost evcr>one in the state. ^ The UC chancellorj^ c;ee greater value in 
this goal than do tb^ other UC constituencies, particularly the faculty. 
The same applies to the CSUC presidents-/ Significantly, the presidents 
of the private colleges tei:id to give^J.ower ''Should Be" rating to this 
goal than do other people associated with this segment, with the discrepancy 
the largest, between the presidents' score (3.08) and that of the community 
people (^.50, Table 38) in the nine samples surveyed/ 
^ On- the Public Service dimension, the "Should Be" ratings of all 

four samples of chief executives are fairly similar co fhose of the 
respective on-campus constituencies.^ They are substantially higher than 
the .ratings ot the respective gjverning board members. 

Ij^gher Education and Social Change . We saw earlier (Tables 45 
and 46) that the pattern of scores for the goal area labeled Social 
Egalitarianism tended to follow the pattern of differential sele^ctivity 
"across the segments, as would*be expected. The pattern for the chief 
executives is similar, though more pronounced. Thus the CC presidents 
rate ("Should Be") this goal considerably higher (4.15) than the other 
groups in their segment; the CSUC presidents are. slightly below their 
on-campus constituencies (though fell above ^ the system Vs trustees); the 
UC chancellors are quite^near the other ^^pus groups (above the Regents); 

^ Only a fi-ndful of campu's administrator and trusfee samples stood higher, 
- as can be read at thd top left of Table 38. * 



and the private college presidents tend lo value this goal .substantially 

less (2.58^ than do the other constituent groups (excepting perhaps the sam~ 

^ 6" 
pie of PI governing board members with a GAX of 2.67). 

Of the goals included in the IGI, Social Critruism/Activism 

is among the most controversial; it has^ assuredly been a divisive issue in the 

recent past. It continues' to be a^ goal about which there is attitudinal 

disagreejnent , as evidenced by the large standard deviations at the bottom 

7 ■ • \ 

of Tables 49 and 50.' ,The presidents in the CSUC, PC and PI segments 
ft 

are similarly not in agreement. Thu . co note that tke mean "Should Be" 
scores for all four groups of campus chief executives are remarkably alike 
i*s not to say a groat deal. .. 



The Campus C limate for learning . Concerning Freedom , the first 
of the seven "process" goals covered in IGI, one sees again the pattern of ^ 
presidential perceptions of the current ("Is") situation greatly exceeding 
the corresponding perceptions of the other constituencies in the segment. 
The high "Is" scores are the reason for the relatively sr.all gaps between 
"Is" and "^hould Be" ratings on the Freedom dimension for the presidents . 
(there is no gap for the CSUC president?). Presidents' "Should Be" ratings 
are generally similar to the on-campus groups, and higher than the scores 
of the resp^cti/e governing board members as well as off-campus community 
respondents. 

The Democratic Governance GAX's of the- UC chancellors both "Is" 
and "Should '^Be," are the lowest of the four samples, perhaps reflecting 



Within the sample of presidents, however, there is wiae variation in 
belief on this matter '(SD, l.lf9). 

The UC and CSUC governing boa- is are exceptions'. 



Ihv l.'jrgor aver;jgo sl/e of their campuses .uul the ic^iK^eqiuMit iiuly.imMU 
that real :participatory governance is difficult to attain. ^ Comparod 
to the other three samples of presidents, the differences betveen the 
''Is * perceptions of the UC chancellors and those of the other UC 
constituencies are quite small. The^e differences are la-rge indeed in 
the CSUC system, and of moderate size in the community and private 

f 

colleges. By contrast, the "Should Be" GA^'s of all the pr'esidents are 
fairly close to those of the" other on-campus constituencies in their 
respective segments, so that "Is" - "Should Be" gaps tend to bo relatively 



small (for the sample of CSUC presidents, the gap is .03). 

As we po' d out earlier, everyone espouses Community (as 
defined in the IGI) as & college goal. True to form, the presidents see 
much more of it on their campuses than do the other constituencies, and 
they seem to want it even more strongly than the others. The "Is"-"Should 
Be" gap is largest for the UC chancellors ,^ and smallest fO^ the PI 
, presic.nts, which is not unexpected if desire for community is related to 
campus size. ^ 

pn the Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment dimension, tne data 
for the presidents in the public sectot (again) follow the expected patterns 
"Is" GAX substantially higher- and "Should Be" GA? somewhat higher than the 
corresponding scores of the other constittxfehcies in the segment; both "Js" 
and "Should Be" scores highest for the UC presidents and lowest (though not 
bv much) for the CC^ presidents. In the private sector, ''Is" perceptions 
of the importance of this goal more nearly approximate the other constituent 



^ We note, however, the relative diversity of their beliefs on this matter 
^(SD, 1.13). 
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•groups, and the pcfisidents' "Should Be" score is slightly lower than those 
of the other cons'tituencies in the segments. The relatively low "Should Be" 
GAX and small ;'ls"-"Should Be" gap could be a reaction to the severe financial 
difficulties that many private collegts are facing. 

Innovation and Change on the Campus . Again, this lime on tho 

Innovation goal area, there is the pattern of elevatecjj'presidenttal 

perceiDtions of the^present situation; those of the sample of CSUC presidents 

(3.53) ^are especially divergent from the general understanding in the 
* 

segment (unweighted FAC, 2.59;, UDS and GS, both 2.47; ADM, 2.74; TR, 2.86; 
COM, 2.-74). "Should Be" aspirations for a greater capacity fcr innovation 

f 

are notably strong in the UC chancellors and CC presidents, outstrippfng 
the general thrust; of opinion irt the two segments—particularly the beliefs 
of the respective governing board members. The Innovation "Should Be" GAX 
is dhe lowest for the private institution presidents, and the extent of 
variation within the sample is unexpectedly small (SD, .79). r 

Except in the CSUC segment, presidents* perceptions of the 
importance currently accorded Off -Campus Lea^nin^ as an institutional goal ^ 
are quite close to those of the other constituencies. As for "Should Be" 
beliefs, those of the CSUC presidents are clearly the strongest of the four 
groups (and a 2 exceeded by only a handful of individual campus constituencies 
throughout'^'the state). It is important to note that there is considerable 
variation in opinion about the appropriateness of institutionally sponsored 
off -campus learning within all four groups of campus chief executives (all 
four SD's are over 1.00), as indeed there is \^ithin every segment/constituent 
group considered in the study (all the "Should Be" standard deviations at 
the bottom of Tables 73 and 74 are over 1.00). 
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institutional Accountability . In general, the presidents' "Is" 
ratings of the importance bf Account ability /Efficiency are well above the 
corresponding ratings of the on-campus groups, and fairl-^ close to ^the" 
perceptions of their respective governing board members. As for the "Should 

, Be" scores r the highest of the four groups was from the UC chancellors, 
whose -score (A. 25) is much higher than those of the other UC constituencies, 

^ including not just the faculty (3.01) but also the sampi^es of regents. X3.85) 

and off-campus people (3.55). In the other three segments, the presidents' 

beliefs about the ("Should Be") importance of Accountability/Efficiency 
r 

jibe almost exactly with the beliefs of their governing boards, and rather 
badly with the opinions ofitheir faculties. 
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■Chapter V 

VIKWS ON SKLKCTKI) STATKWIDK. roiJCY I SSUKS 

The objective in this short chapter is to summarize the ratings^ 
given to the ten statemer o relating to state^higher education policy 
alternatives that were added to the IGI. Written by .the projecd^ staff, 
the^se statements were meant to survey opinion within the state's academit 
communities about issues judged. to be significant for higher education' , 
generally in the' state. 

While some of the ten issues and policy concepts piny not seem in 

•the nature of goals , they were nonetheless written in the formal of the 

* • < 
goal statements in the IGI in order to take- advantage of the available 

answer space in the IGI booklet (p, AlO) and the standard IGI data analysi 

routines. 

Two kinds of summary data are given ^in Table 82 for each of 26 
segment/constituent gi;oups for each of the ten statements. The figures in 
the upper 'row of each pair are item means. ' They may range between 1.0 and 
5.0 and can be interpreted in the terms oi. the IGI response format — 2.0, 

V 

"of l6w importance;" 3.0, "of medium importance;" 4.0, "of high importance 

and so forth. The higher the item mean, in sli^rt, the greater the "Should 

Be" importance of the^topic in the opinion of the respondent group in 
2 

question. The lower row of entries for each, statement are item standard 



^ Computational Illustrations are on pag^ C3. 
2 

Only "Should Be" ratings were asked for. See page A12. 
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deviations., which indicate the degree of variation in responses around the 
item mean; the larger the SD, the greater the spread of re.si>onsos-ti,e 
. greater th(^ disagreement about th<v import.-inco of l1,o topic williln 'tlu- 
group In question, 

Genera-lly, the number of respondents (not given in the table) in 
each of the 26 groups included in Table 82 ari a fourth to a tliird smaller 
than the N's given in Appendix G and at the bottom of the tables in Chapter 
III. This is- because a good many people ir he survey, for whatever reasons, 
failed. to respond to the material.on the inse. (the .ten statements relating 
to state policy) . So few UC Regents and CSUC Trustees responded ,io these 
items that their ratings were not tabulated * ^ 

Now, a brief summary of the highlights. " 

(101) Vouchers. Quite as expected, the constituent groups "in the 
private sector rate this concept very high (around 4.0)-higher, in fact, than 
the- rating. given for any of the ten items. In the public sector, students 
give strong support ,|ollowed in descending order by off-campus people, 
faculty^, administrators, and campii§_ chief executives (whose rktings centered 

around 2.0~"of little importance"). ' . 

* ' ** • ' 

t . J ■ ^ 

/ Coll^tiv e Bargaining . The faculties, whoce interests would 
chieffy be serve'd by the policy", give moderate to fairly strong support, with 
the CSUC and CC faculties som'^il^^more in favor of collective bargaining on 
their campuses than the UC or PI professors. Of the remaining constituencies, 
students are the most supportive, followed by administrators and community- 
people, with governing board members and campus chief executives recording 
the lowest ratings'. • 



(103) Tenure , Low (item-mean) scores indicate the opinion th.it 
current faculty tenure arrangements should not be altered. While the 
lowest scortis an ^iTi^^table^, perhaps naturally, are- the faculties*, there 
are differences from one segment to Another, with the UC faculty the most 
protective (2,1) and prof^essors in the private sector least* protect ivo 
(2.9). CC and PI governing. b'oard members, off-campus cifizens, and un'der- 
graduate and graduate students quite strongly favor, clianges . '^ Admin- , 
istrators occqpy the middle ground (Xn reality as well as attitudinally , 
one supposes), although the sample of private college administiators rather 
strongly supports tenure refoinis, . 

s ■ ' v. 

V 

I 

(lOA) Three-Year BA , Except for some reluctance from the fa- 

V 

culties (understandable,^ given the tight academic job ir.arket) , there is wide 

support for such a plan. Undergraduate ratings are the highest (around 3,8), 

with all the other segment/constituent groups (except faculties) following 

« 

just bplow (around 3,5), The samples of private college presidl^nts ano 

Administrators- particularly like the idear 

• ' ■* 

(105) iuition-Free l^blic First Two Years , The idea of making 
the first two years at all public H:olleges and universities tuition-free is 
of course warmly supported by undergraduates in all four segments. In the • 
other constituencies, there is substantial variation, with respondents 
associated with the private colleges, very reasonably, the least in favor 
of the notion. Interestingly, the UC chancellors almost to a man v^D of 

A 

only ,5) profess extraordinary support. Off-campus citizens tend not to 

< 

be notably ent?tmsiastit about such a measure, although their opinions differ 

V 

considerably (SD*s of 1,5), ' • 
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■(i06) Required Tuition at IC and CSIH.: . Generally t'p.oiL' iV not . ' 

much variation across -the 26 groups.' rlio *,mportant exceptions .n c the UC 

chancellors who uniformly .(SI), only .•)) voice endorsement lor the tuition- 

free public university (the tradition in the state). UC professors- and 

administrators tend to the s^me position. Off-campus respondents^^te the 

tuition policy higher than on-campus respondents (in the public sector^, 

I 

although the margins of differo- .e are' not" large. 

, " t 

♦ * 

\(107) EiYrollment of Non- igh School. Graduates . Here again there 
is relatively little variation across the segment/constituent groups. 
Community college presidents and administrators strongly support the i^olicy, 
which already applies to their campuses (forepersons over age 18). In the 
UC and CSUC systems, where this policy might have some (small) impaet, only 
the UC 'trhancellors express unusual interest (itejn meap of A.O). 

(^OS) Regional Cooperation . tJnce again, this is n croncept for 
which there is moderate &o strong support generally throughout the state. 
Relative reluctance was registered by the UC faculty, chancellors, and 
administrators. Relative interest, for good reasons, was shown by the ' 
private college Constituencies-^with the apparent exception, significantly,^ 
the trustees. \ 



(^09) Required Lower Division Enrollment at Community Colleges , 
Of the ten seated policy alternatives considered, this one clearly drew 
the least support. Wliile the ratings of the CC constituencies are 
the highest, they range around (only) the ^'moderate*' level of importance 
(about 3.0), and there is cofeiderable divergence of opinion about the idea 
within each community college group (SD's of 1.3, and 1.4). 
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(110) Screening of Governing Board Nominees . By contrast, this 
proposal, of the ten presented, generated the str(?n>;oSl support tlu'oughout 
the state's "aQadcmlc communities. Sentiment for tin's notion, whloh would 
mean that the Governor would not have total freedom to select nominees for* 
the UC Board of Regents, CSUC Board of Trustees, and the Community College 
Board of Governors, tended to be strongest in the UC segment and weakest in 
the community colleges, although these differences were generally quite 
small. (The proposal has little or no meaning for the private sector.) 
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Chaptor VI 



1? 

^ \SIIMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS ' 



OverView and Summary Analyses 



We. described in (^hapter I some of the background of tijft survey, 

r 

focusing on the desire of the Joi,nt Committee on the Master Plan to 
include all the state's colleges and universities in. a cooperative 
project to define goals ior higher education in California, and the 
availability of a newly developed InstituCdLonal-Goals Inventory (IGI)from * 
Kducational Testing Service as a means for implementing th^^ projx»ct. The 
objectives of'the undertaking were fourfold: (I) ti» gather relevant data 
from the state's campuses for use^ by the Joint Committee in preparing-a 
statement of purposes for higher education in California; (2) to survey 
lay citizens, for the same reason; (3) to enable a great many people 
associated with the state's colleges and universities — close to 24,000— 
to register their opinions about higher educational goals, and (4) to 
provide an opporjtunity for each campas to engage in an internal 'self study 

, ( 

of campus goals. We discussed two potential limitai-ions on the study: (1) 
the variation in campus data collection procedures owing to the flexibility- 
within-guldelines survey plan; and (2) tlie relative difficulty encountered 
in surveying off»-campus people. 

In 'chapter II mo^ of the methodological aspects of\the project 



1 / ^• 

To include samples of faculty upper division and graduate students • 
(day a%d evening students at. the community colleges), administrators, 
governing board members at the community and private colleges, and 
a sample cross-section of community people living near the campus • • 



/ 



were sot forth,. The rnstitutional Goals Invo, torv w .s dosc rihod from the 
standpoints of its pur-pose--to assist cblleges in defining tNicir gonls; 
developn,Gnt--the product of two cjrlior pilot studios; and Uen, contents 
an4 theoretical basis— 9O goal statements centering on 13 "cutcj^rae" goals 
and seven "process" goals. A data collection chronology was detailed, 
beginning v^^th cooperative planning involving the staff of the Joint 
Conunltt»o« and the presefit ^writer , and ending with the forwarding of IGI 
score reports to the participating institutions, the direct mail survey 
of campus chief executives as well as UC regents and CSUC trustees, and 
'the -formation of a technical liaison committee for reviewing proposed 
analytic strategies and the draft report. Next, the several data analysis 
procedures used in the study were outlin'^d. Finally a detailed explanation 
of the entries In ^thc^tabj es in Chapter III 'was given for the reader who 
v^shes a^more or less complete understanjiing of all the results from the 
survey. ■ ' - 

Then Sn the lengthy Chapter III we laid out the basic results 
of the study, with the data and accompanying discussion oj^nized by 
tjpe of goal— beginning with the s^ver^ instructional goals and ending s. 
with ■"ihsritutional accountability" as a possible college ("process") goal. ^ 
For each of the 20 goals, or "goal areas," as we have called, them", results' . 
in the form of average perceptions of both the current "Is" importance ofiT * 
^e goal oh the res]^ndent's campus as well as his opinion about the 
"Should Be" importance of the goal are given. For each kind of goal, the 
data are presented by segment/constituent group— that is, ^parate results 
for faculty, students, and so forth, in each' of the four (Jifornia high^'r 
education segments (U6, CSUC, romniunity colleges, privat/fe institutions) . 
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"Is" and "Should. Be" scores for cacV. car.pus cons^tuent group ploctc-d,- / 

thus showing fo^ each goal the -distribution' of belief? oy campus for 
'he constituency (e.g., UC facul'ty) being considered. Sunmiary data are given 
in the formof means and standard deviations, separately using (1) the 
institution and (2) the individual respondent as the unit of analysis. In ^ 
ai, additional aptilysls, the faculty and student data were weighted to 
Kijust for dlfforomos In campus size. 

In Chapter IV the results from the I'C Vhancellors and the CSUC 
community college, and private institution presidents were, presented and 
discussed. Finally in Chapter V the ratings on the ten specially written 
statement? Velj^ting to various statewide higher educatJ a p^icy alterna- ' 
tives were given, with the data organized according to ^ segment/ constit- 
uent groups (UC faculty, community college governing board members, and 
30 ^orth) . ' 

For this ^concluding chapter, we have assembled the key data 
from Chapters III and IV into six tables designed to variously summarlzo ^ 
the main findings from the survey and proVide a starting point for 
considering some of the ppss'ible implications of 'the fin'S^ings. 

'Tables 83 >-.hrough 86 show how each of the" sevfn constituencies 
associated with each segment -rank the 20 general institutional goals 
(included in the IGI).in terms of the importance they believe their 



Because of the great number of community colleges in the study, only 
the three highest ar.d three lowest "Is" and "Should Be" campus 
constituent groups were plotted. 

This rather expensive analysis prqved not to' be cost effective • 
Differences between weightd^d and unwp^ghted mean scores seldom 
exceeded , of. ^ score point, , • ' 
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campuses should attach to each goaJ . . The entries aro tho unwoightWHi moans 
based on individuals (rather than institutions) as the unit of analysis , 



Thus the top left entry in Table 83, '^Int Orien" ( Intellectual Orientation ) 
under Faculty corresponds tq the FAC mean ''Should B?" (M SB) score if 4.25 
at the bottom of Table 5 -in Chapter/III,^ 

The keytp the entties in the tables is the following: 



' IGI Goal. Are \ 

Ac Dev, - ~ Academic- Development' 
Int Orien ~ Intellectual Orientation 

Individual Personal DeveJopment 
Humanism/Altruism 
Cultural /Aesthetic Awareness' 
Traditional Religiousness 
Vocational Preparation 
Advanced Training 



Ind Dev 
Huto/AI ^ 
Cul Awar 
Tra Rel. 
Voc Prep 
Adv Tr 
Res 

Pub Ser 
Soc Egal 
Soa^4:rit 

Fr 

Dem Gov 
Coiran 



- Research ^ 

- Meeting Local Needs 

- Public Service 

- Social Egalitarianisn 
-Social Criticism/Activism 



Freedom 

Democratic Governance 
Community 



Int Envir - Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment 

Tnnov Innovation 

0-C Learn - Of^i-Campus Learning 

Account - Accountability /Efficiency 



In perusing these tables, one sees that certain of the goals are 
rated very high by most all the -constituencies in all four segments/ • 
Intellectual Orientation ,^ as a student outcome goal, and Community , as an 



Thus in addition to indicating^r^lative preference among the goals, the 
tables also show the (average) rating of (p-referred) importance given 
each goal by the segment/constituent groups. An IGT score of 1.0 means 
^|of no importance, or not applicable 2,0, **of low importance;" 3*0, 
*'of medium importance;" A.O, ''of high importantfe ; " b.O, "of extremely 
high importance." The number of respondents in each group is given at 
the bottom of the tables In Chapter III/ 
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Table 83 



•Should^ Be" Ranking of Goal Areas; University of California Constituencies 



Cons tit- 
uency: 

IGI Score 
^.5 

^.2 
-.1 
4.0 
3,9 
3.8 
3.7' 
3.-6 
3.5 
3. .'A 
•3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 
' 2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
2-5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 

1.; 
» i.b 

1.5 



FACUm 



UPPER GRADUATE 
DIVISION STUDENTS 
STUDENTS . 



Int Orien 
Comn 

Int Envir,Fr 

Adv Tr 
Res 

Ac Dev 



Innov,Den Gov 

Ind Dev 
Pub Ser 

Hum/ A It 
Cul Awar 



Qc "i'^P 



Account 
Soc Cr^t 



0-C Learn 
roc Egal 



Conm 
Fr 



Int O: len 
Ind Dfiv 
Int Envir 
Dem Gov, 

innov 
Adv Tr 

Hum/Alt 
Pub Ser • 

Voc Prep 

Res, Soc Cri 
Ac Dev 



Cul Avar 
0-C Learn 

Account 
Soc Egal 



ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 



Tra Rel 



/ 

Tra Rel 



Int Orien 
Comm 



Int Envir 
Adv Tr 
Dem Gov 
Innov 

Ind Dev 
^s 

ser 

Huni/AIt 
Voc Prep 
Soc Crit 
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Table 85 "Should Be" Ranking of Goal Areas: Community College , Constituencies 
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Table 86 "Should Be" Ranking of Goal Areas: Private Institution Constituencies 
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educational ''process goal," are examples of what we wiljl refer to' as 
"consensus high Importance goals." Other goals may be consistently ranked 
(and rated) quite high In one segment but not In the others; Advanced 
Training by the UC conatlnuencles. Vocational Preparation In the community 

t 

colleges, Individual Personal Development In the private colleges, would 
be examples. On the other hand, there are goals that are fairly consistent- 
ly near the bottom of the rankings, and also low in terms of Importance 
rating—though the latEgr tends to vary considerably by constituent group. 
Traditional Religiousness (as it should be in the public sector). Social 
Criticism, Social Ega lltarianlsm . (except in the community colleges) Off- 
Campus Leaminf^. and Acoountablllty/Ef f Iclency are examples. 

It is interesting i and probably reasonable"and to"be expected-, ::V 
that students, and to some extent, community people, view the Importance 
of the various goals in less differentiated fashion than .do the other 
groups. Tha't is, compared to the other constituencies, s-tudents and 
oft -campus citl^Sens have a less clear sense of priorities—of what should 
and should, not be important. For. the student groups, except for Traditional 
Religiousness, nearly all the goals are rated within a range o. one score 
point (roughly 3.1 to 4.1). Of the constituent groups included in the 
study, governing board members (except in the private settor) easily have 
the sharpest sense of the relative importance of various institutional 
goals. 

Table 87 gives both the "Should Be" and "Is" rankings of the 20 
goal areas for the 28 segment/constituency groups. Here the data are 
organized first by constituency (faculty, undergraduates, etc.) aid then 
by segment. The lower the number, the higher the rat?d importance of the 
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goal, either In terms of "Should Bf" opinion (th.> upper figure of eacli 
pair) or perceived level of present importance (the lower figure). 

The entries in this table enable one readily to identify goals • 
for which there are discrepancies between "Is" perceptions and "Should Be" ' 
beliefs for particular constituent groups. To 'the extent the two numbers ^ 
(rapks) ijj given pair differ, the people in the constituency would tend 
to want a change, a reordering of the priorities. Soiife of the clearest 
Instances: students on Individual Personal Development and Academi c 
Development; faculty qn Intellectual/Aesthetic Enviro nment and Accountability / 
Efficiency; administrators. "on Freedom ; ^ community people on Vocational 
Preparation, Freedom , and Individual Personal Development . ^ 

It is also interesting and perhaps instructive to compare ranks 
across constituent groups. Sizeable discrepancies indicate conflicts of 
l)iterest and potential campus discord: UC faculty and students on 
Indiviflua.1 Personal Development , CSUC and PI faculty and- students on 
V ocatio iai Preparation , students and governing board members on Democratic 
Govern^.:c e, faculty and governing board members on Accountability , 
Another way of summarizing the extent of agreement about 

CP ' ^ 

priorities between segment/constituent groups is by means of the rank 
order correlations given in Table 88. For this final analysis, such 
correlations (Spearman's rho) were calculated between the "Should Be" rank 
orders (directly from Table 87) for each pair of constituent groups, with 



5 Although their actual "Should Be" ratings tend to be slightly higher 
than their "Is"' scores (see T^ables 53 and 54), 

6 What, one wonders, is the meaning of the public's strong support for 
hvman development as a college goal, together with the low regard for 
freedom as a quality of campus life? Seemingly the (adult) citizenry 
would like a pattern of "human development** that is somewhat prescribed. 
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liie higlu-r tlu rh^i— up t f^- u^.i^T L^ir.it- ci /^^ c^i i.uO. the' 
gri/fator 'the s i;?ricy 'of chc- i-,. 's fo: f/'.-yiw;o r.-ovn<^ m q.ustLon. 

oracriv.gs <• the 20 goals in, lerihs oi ■Mioul^d ik iir,,(.M-unv-. ; tiils was 
the vcasfi only !gi the curniunity /oi L^-p.> .^J.^.i.^ 'u:rr::l.vrs and pve^i dents . 

rhi-i corroiat ions are g^'i\eraMy hiclu'T- ?ir„ c^mniahLty college 

and j^ri'vatc uistitution c oPiSl I^'uenci^^s than Lh* v rrc ;a t h^^ rnlverslty 
and CSiJC segments. Tji L.s^>t*an£: rh^a there i ^e<^> a^^teol^en; among the 
, constJ tuenclfcs Iri^he ^two '<yeni;a^pui)j ic soctors-^t^hcy are less "together, 
xn the argot ct the 'day-- about wiiar. goals their can'^nises shon.ld serve. 
The correlatious^'^for Uhe ^oinn.unity ar-d private .V'-^i Leges tend to be high 
indeed; only one rho in eaoh^natrix is below ,80— bott- involving trustees 
and students , ' . * ' ' - 

The lover correlations for the UC and CSl'C 'segments are evi- 
dence K-i' conflicts iixton."M, of constltnoncl^'es at cross purposes 
with one another. In both segments, of the sl;^; correlations involving 
upper division students, four are below ,80.^ }v>r h-t!^ (iu^ VC 
regents /*nd the CSUC trustees, the wide variatio n lu correlations Is 
significant. For the sample of regents, t}\ey range from highs of .90 and 
.89 with adininistrators and presidents respectively, to a low of .j4 with 
the undergraduates (the lowest rho in the four matrices). For the sample 
of CSi;C LriuiteLN , the range us from .92 with the off -campus pubfiic to 
identical .66's with the faculty and undergraduates. 



General Implications for rolicv 
4 _ ' , ' 

m\al are w^^ to conclude from all tlie results of t!ic surv^-v; \'h,u 

' ^ ) 

are the implications for Tiigher education policy in tlui stato.' The 
data, we think, "speak for themselves," although what the. data sav will 
mean different things to different readers. In a spirit of seeking for 
useful ideas and insights, we .ufge readers to studv tlie tables and draw 
their own conclusions and meanings', both for individual odinpuses and 
statewide systems. In the balance of this chapter, five general 
implicaLions that seem important^to this writer are set fortii. 



- (1) Diversity and homogeAeity in multi-campus systems /- From the 
campus *'is" plots in Chapter III, one gains the impression of substantial 
existing similarity or homogeneity among the component institutions in the 
three public sectors. This conclusion is strengthened / certainly , when the 
distributions of the public campuses are compared- to the private institutions 
(the SD(l)'IS',s for the private inst Ltution?s are mvari^ihJv much iugher, 
'for all c^^tituencies on all goals), * 

Furthermore, and possibly of greater significance, the "Should Be" 
pressures -aCQ generally in the direction of greater homogeneity. For example 

e 

the eight UC faculty "Should Be'' piocs are closer together than the curres- 
ponding "Is" plots for 15 of the 20 goal areas (of th^ remaining five, two 
are ti^s). For the CSUC faculties, there is greater "Shoulcf Be" homogeneity 
on 13 of the gf ^xs, (with one tie); community college f acuities / 14 ; private 
institutions 12 (and one tie). These pressures are not limited to faculties, 
as the reader should discern for himself by looking ag'ain .at the distribution 
of campus plots in the tables in Chapter m, (The "Should Be" plet;s for the 
CSUC administrator samples, as ap6t"her example, are more homogeneous for 16 
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of t he 2-> -( i .>rf;.K . ) . ^ 

v. woiiic: avf.uc th.K 1ionio,;enoity— si'iii larily i n-a i lut- umis-- i's 
not in the .ntorosts o .mudcnt.^ in ciivor^o. pl,>r..li,:i ..uvr,r:>. 
'it probahW in ini.rosrs of economy nnd of l i.- i .-^u-y . ,U il.o oi" ^ - 

somo ovorsi,;,plif io.,ticn,^.ho intornal p-os..niros (mainly facultv an<l 
a^lminisUMtor^ .ovm Lo.bc- in Iho. dirc-cLion of making every pui, : ic (fonr yea. ) 
can,pu.s inLo a "genera 1 ". campus. The rhetoric of the "generaJ^' or "baJanced" 
campus-to be like Berkeley— seems designed more -to serve J^ie interests of 
the academics than the interests of students And the p'ublic. The best case 
\lor the V.,encM-al" ,\B-MA degree campus can perhaps be made for institutions 
located in' outlying, sparsely populated areas, where a single college must 
meet a groat variety of educational needs. 

1-Iie alternative policy of course is one of institi]^ iona 1 diversity 
and -.|H><-iaiization. We should he quick to, note that this h.-ts "ion,', been a 
policy ol the (^>»rdinating Council on Higher Kducat i on , and the University 
of Caiifornia Board of Regents, with the chief result being that graduaLc 
professional school-, have not been allowed to proliferate. 

We would suggest that there'^be' greater attention to planned diversity, 
that diversity among 'component c^^mpuses become 'a paramoung system purpose. 
The chief argument would be that student (and the state's) interests are ' . 
beLte*- served by operating a limited number of excellent programs 'in a given 
field than by a much larger humber of nominally similar programs, many of 
which sould be mediocre. For example, rather than the present situation, it 
would be be* :er~all things considered-rfor there to *be a dozen first-rate BS-MS 
physics programs in the publ'ic four-year institutions (e.g., to prepare high 
school physics teachers) and a half dozen similarly excellent doctoral programs 
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^ In^ plivsic^. Cimpn^os should iMi'iUi on i^xislim: -^I rrnv-tiiv ; . v i i : n •• niu- 1 i 
* 

of facultv expertise and ether resoiirc6s could ho augnented to v rvMt.o r:t^•^l ' 

^^nters of , excellence ; nominally similar progran? at 'otiier o*anpiisos, \ 

^ ' ' . ' 

especially campuses in the same metropolitan region could bo phasod out' 

(transfeping faculty and otiier resources to the augmented programs). 

Resides the^ presence of specialized a ademic nrograns, there can be" 

many other bases for institutional diversity — public and community' service 

emphases, arti:.tic and other cultural orientations, what we've called 

indi vl dual/i^or.sonal di^ vo 1 opineii t , and so fo/th'-. Onr iU'ut^ral con,-- 1 d(^ r<U i on 

!n planiMn^-for di vorsl ly^and ins 1 1 1 ul io((aK un i <|nonoss " vli i oh*^ has ht^Mi 

realized to some extent on some Callfo/nia campuses, would he explicitly to 

cieate campuses—their curriculum, architecture spirit or ethos — to refloct 

thejjpnique configuration of economic, cultural, ethnic, and related 'factors 

that define the city or region in which the campus is located and i^i some 

degree sprves- ^ 

(2) C onstituent group commitment to basic uoals .-^We think it inporc>i-t 
thai there he subs tant ial conimi tmen t among the various const i tuonc ies to 
fuiidam,-nlal insL Uut ional goals (which does not mean .thought control and 
down-Lhe-line conformity). .The contention is'ihat broad acceptance of the 
general nature and mission of . the institution (including its mission within a 
•syst-m of instituti-.is) makes for internal loyalty, cooperation, morale-- 
and better teaching, learning, and achievement of other campus goals. 

The .correlations in table 88^for the community colleges and priva-te 
institutions suggest already good levels of internal agreement...aboat preferred 



1 7- ... • / 

I have discossed elsewhere (Petersoi, 1971b) some ideas for planning and 
coordinating post secondary education in metropolitan regions. 



insiiiucion.il priorities. Thi^ si tunc ion loss s,U isf ack^rv for t .n- two 
senior piihlic si^iois. The mnicrial in Tables. 83 tiirou^h 3S pome to 
*^oni ois ot .i>:nH'moj!l ind il i saureomcnl >*onor.illy in o,uli soyjiiont . , In^livulnil 
o:^inpos'*s * oiil;cr more Cogo flier or more 'livi 1 oinparod 1 o J \\c . 

gene or Clie scpnent indicated in .Che Table 88 (^orrvlationjT^^ 

We in Chapter III to some of the campuses where differences ^mcng 

constituent s, on and off campus, seem especially serious. 

1 run is more important, Vfhat is needed is: (1) a J ^ / 

comprehenSx>'X and farsighted conception of the purposes of higiier education 



in California; (2) conceptions of purposes for the several, systems thaC are 
mutually complementary, and consistent with that for the state •cverai i ; and 
(J) definicions of the goals for each* of tire component institutions ,tliat 
are consisCenC with both the segment anid statewide conceptions. l<jc«iliy, 
as we have said, the process of defining mission, rit all levels, s|ou]d be 
partici[-itive, drawing on the 'ideas and beliefs of faculty ,/vsti"leojs , and ' 
staff, the campuses, governing bcTard members, as well as |nterested lav 
citizens and their representatives. 

Once the purposes and goals ha^'^ been determined, work would begin 
toward building wide understanding anc '^port for the goals conception 

• . » 

among the constituencies on the campuses, anc* ensuring Lhat it is ever- 
present benchmark for campus dt^cisions and operations. 

(3) Goals ai< dictating structure , Though'not a conclusion der ved 
from the surveyVit is worth reiterating what we ;n)pli.ed earlier, dnd what 



8 Kach campus, using their data from thii survey, could easily calculate 
a correlation matiix similar to t* Vse .n Table 88. 



many modern orgaiii ;-,it i onal ihoorisLs .ire sayinp: UiaL the eoils^'ol' m 

■• ■ N 

. instil ut. ion .should prescri' - not only its "funl^tions (what it does), but 
also Its structural (organiz^itional) and governance (decision-making) 
pro' edvpfes. The idea is that there should be a kind, of internal coherence 
among ^ji^ tiie edci;'ents of a campu.s ' operaticn.s, with the policv-as- 
goain conception as the touphstone. 

If we assume institutional diversity to be system policy, we would 
expect to find not just curricular specialization, but also a variety! of 
r-rganizational arrangements. Thus the college devoted 'to h igh-s t^ndards- 
preparation-for-graduate-work in the traditional academic -sense could be 
organized along traditional department lines, "^'th the prepcHider_ance of 
dcilsion authority going to the resident academic professionals and ( indi reel i y ) 
their national guilds and associations. Campuses at wliich regional and 
^community service is a high priority goal could be organized into multi-'^ 
disciplinary social problem units, with relevant off-campus prof t^ssionals 
haying a strong advisory voice in campus affairs. Ins ti t ut ions ' emphas izing 
vocationa\ypr^,paration— training for more or less immediate entry into the 
job market— would be structured into general occup.ationaf fields, with 
campus work and on-the-job experience closely integrated, and with local 
employers heavily involved in campus planning. .Several university campuses 
might be designated Graduate Centers, with their work centering.^ on research, 
advanced graduate and professional training ,9 and part icipat ion' i n national 
and international intellectual communities; Rockefeller University i.<; 

pos.sible model; a case can also be made (the public .interest can be served) 
J ' ' 

^ In Table 88, the correlation between thi "Siiould ij^" «oal rankings of i( 

faculty and ''C graduate students was verv higli — . 96 (compared to a rlio of . 8A 
for I( facultv'and undergraduates). 
< 



i Ihir.k, by lha staLe supporting an J .J ciL^cicn V.ior,. LP.e ur.o.s o- t..e 
In.tituco fcr Advanced Study at Princ-iion , o, tl-.. Jn,,:iu.. , ^ .xdvnucec! 
Sciidy in the Behavioral Sciences , ,i Palo Alto. 

(A) lh£_jv:cd 1 or_xujll2 c ^in£^^^ i, vas cicsr r, „, ^1,^ 

results m Chapter that the Oo.,r> ,itlz nrv .s oui of sv..p.r:,.- with 

what thev perceive n ...rmhvr of the cv:; •.pusos to [c doin... P.- -.'.nUCuliy • 
most serious with regard to "process goals"--s«ch as freec. ; Jrt i ,i p.a i. 
and other relatod aspects of campus life. Lay peoplo, cont.-nd, 'cjn 
understand and will accept institutional .-oais if campus officials will 
make the effort to communicate . The public can come to apprecinte 
the value of the university, for exaaple. as a socia] critic ,>Pd scurre o! 
ideas for social bettennencTand' the necessjity loi relative freedom,, 
controversy, and participation on the campus as requlsius for ti>.. intclle 
ual doveloph^ent ot students and their growth toward responsible adulthood 
In a free soriety. 

On a different .level, we wouUi assort that the public at large 
il£serve.s i . b. informed about tlu^^r forma nee of the various .nits in the' 
state's higher edu. ..ion system, .u done openly and imag Lnat i veJ y , su-h 
rendering of account could lead beyond understanding and confidence on the 
part of the public to their .ictive support for many of the objective, an. 
ideals the state's colleges and universities m.n- wish to work to.-.rd in th. 

♦ 

/ 

^^A^^^^S^eadorsl^^^ There would be -^my ch.ncnges lo 
me J.ad.rs ot the s.,ments and campuses~>Lf one as^ur^es th-u cue le.Jershi 
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\ 



s. cs ;;aw I,, r;.,,. pr. sent organization and de!ivt-> of l-.lghev euucKCiou 



. is not uncritical of a pJan that stnr.ir. after -ori ih.m a 
deca-u. possibly unprecedented social change , ^ ^' and in some -'ogreo aspires 
to r.ake the ^-tfte's colleges a^nd universlCieF an ov^r iBore perfect instrument 
for ividuai and social betterment . 

There would be the kinds of challenge.^ outlined just above: to create 
campuses that are truly distinctive, to articulate and build conunttment to 
institutional- ,^oals, to develop structures and roach day-to-day decisions that 
are consistent.- with those goals, to build understanding between campus and ~ 
community ., 

There yould be other challenges to leadership: to invent decision- 



\ 



making procedures that are at once participative and efficient, to balance' 



\ 



campus autonomy and system-wide coordination, to create-from the top down-a 
clVate In which campus leaders can feel free to speak oik and educational ideas 
and issues car K.^openly and constructively debated, to help buiJ d^ollege com- 
munities in which people can work and learn with dignity, good pU, and joy. 



Ihe^uryey has provided us with a wealth of informcition about what 
people In the state's ,ncademLc communities believe their institutions should 
be attempting to accomplish.' In general, tUere Ls substantial ag.-eement 
between oi ; -campus clt^izeos and the variou* on-campus constituencies regard- 
ing tiie gn,,Ls the campuses shr^uld work toward. 



10 



Many ob.,ervers would maintain that the Donohoe Act, in 1960, only codified 
the ten existing status qu_p, and that the structure of California higher " 
education has not really changed in man^ years-not since the rise of ^he 
junior colleges after World War II. 



ERIC 



Almost all g_oups, throughout the four segments, attach very high 
importance to the goal of instilling in student:, an intellectual orientation — 
as a competency ,for rational Jnalysis in problem situations and a commitment 
to continuous learning. .(Mastery of a specific bodv or bodies of knowledge 
ranks much lower, particularly in the opinion of tho students.) Students 
and comnuini ( y people a]sx> accord high value, as'iiighor e^ducation goals, to^(l) 
tfull development of the human personality, and (2) job training'.. Univorsitv * 
of California constituencies (with students somewhar ,;n exception) give high 
rankings to advanced (graduate) training and research as institutional* 
goals. These are the "outcome" goals judged to be most' importaj^i* 

Considered equal in importance to these substan.,ive goals was the 
process" goal that we have labelled "Community." It seems significant indeed 
that, regardless of wliiclu "outcome" goals are desired, th.re'is universal 
agreement that campus life should be cliar acteri r.cd bv a se/iso of t omnuinitv — 
hv cooperation, Muitual helping, respect, trust.. 

In reach-in?. ."understandings about purposes' for Higher i'<lu(ation in 

Calitornia, there (^tf course must be inputs otlier than the viou^ of students ' 

/ 

and academic professionals. The total market for bigher learning in the state 
needs to be determined; who (by age, for example) is de >irous of learning 
what subjects in what settings? The market for trained and trainable man- ' 
power in the next decade or two needs to be predicted; what kinds, of 
employers want what kinds of talent, aHd'which organizations wish to do their 
own training (oT the generally-educated college graduate, for example)? 
Possible relationships between the higher education establishment and various 
governitRMU, civic, and cultural agencies need to be explored; how can ail these 
^institutions cooperate to conduct t4\e teaching, research, and public st^rvice . 
needed bv { \\o state? 



ERLC 



1,76 



/ 

Many s. h questions, however, will W diff-icult ro answer witluM.t 
n oonceptJon of wi.nf rhe social order will bkliko in tl,e Von-seenh 1 
future. We need to c<n).nge in some futurist lesj A,ul peth.^s in s..,,,.. 

etl.u-s: Wl.nt kind of society nttght want? Wl.at values mlNl.t we wish .,s 
guides to behavior? What aspirations would we wa"^ to mofeivat; and gi'v; 
meaning ^to^ people -skives? Despite contentions to the contrary,' I tl\irik we can 
be confider^t that a state's education system, if resourcefully plannei and 
conducted, can contribute greatly toward realizing the future socTety Th^" * 
task then is to try t£^ir„a^ine that' good society, so that it can sooi^/begin 
to animate the purposes and plans that are to guid^ California highej 
education in the years ahead. 



\ 
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Appendix A 



THEj INSTITUTIONAL GOALS INVENTORY ^ - • • PP. Al 

• , . through 

All 



INSERT A: Goal statements^ related to state policy 

^ alternatives - *p. "A13'' 




Additional backgrovmd questions for ^ 

/^faculty, students, trustee^', and ^ < 

community people * .p. A14 ^ 

I ■ . 

INSERT B: State policy goal statements (same as ^ ^ 

on Insert A, page A13) . 



Additional background questions for 

administrators .p. Ai5 

: • . - i 

Insert A, a^^ngle sheet printed on both sides, was iysexted in all 
/IGVs distributee! to faculty, students, trustees, and community people. 

\ 



Insert B, which contained the same spate policy goal statements 
together with a slightly different set of background questions, was 
inserted in all IGI*s distributed to administrators. 

f 



INSTITUTIONAL GOALS INVENTORY 

(Form 1) 




To the respondent: " 

Numerous educational, socialjand economic circurVistances have arisen that 
have made it necessary for many cglleges and universities in Amertca to 
^reach clear,, and often new. undetstandmgs about their goal/. During the late 
1960s there were new demands, especially from students, for colleges to 
assume^.new roles and serv^ new interests. Now, in the early 1970s, a wide- 
spread financial crisis is making, it irriperative for colleges to specify the 
objectives to which limited resources may be direfctecfk 

The lnstitu|+©«aL Goals. Inventory (IGI) was develooed as a tool to help 
college communities delineate goals an&i establish priorities among them. 
The inst ment does not tell colleges what to do in otder to reach the goals. ^ 
-Instead., it provides a means by which many individuajs'and constituent 
groups can contribute cneir thinking about desired instifutlorial goals. Sum- 
nrtaries of the results of this thmkmg then provide g basis for reasoned deliL " >^ 
erat(tm% toward final definition of college goals. » • " 

Thfe Inventory was designed to embrace'possible goals of all types of Amer- 
ican higher education institutions— universities, church -related colleges, 
junior colleges, and so forth. Most of the goal statements in the Jnventory 
tefer to what may bethought of as "output" or "outcome" goals— s«ibstantive 
*.ol)joctives colleges may seek to achieve (e.g., qualities of graduating students, 
research emphases, kinds of pOblic %erviee^ Statements toward the end of 
ythe mstrijfTTent relate to "process" goals— goals having to do with campus 
c.hmate and the educational process. , ' 

The rGI IS intended to be completely confuientiar Results will be summa 
rized only for groups^faculty. students, trustees, and so forth. In no instance 
^----'wtn'ye^nses ol individuals be reported The /nventory should ordinarily not 
take longer than 45 maujtes to complete. 
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page two 
DIRECTIONS 



The Inventory Cv-^nsists of 90 statements of 
possible institutional goals Using the answer 
key shown in the example below, you are * 
asked to respond to each statement in two 
different ways 
^ . 



First - -How important /5 the goal at this 
institution at the present time^ 

Then ~ In your judgment, how important 

should the goal be at this institution? 



EXAMPLE 




to prepare students.for graduate school 


IS 


CZJ 




CO 




should be 


CID 







CD 



In the exaTmple, the respondent has indicated that he believes the goal "to prepaie students.for 
, graduate schobi'' is presently of low importance at h.s institution, but that' it should be of high 
importance. ^ 



Unless you have been given other' 
instrcrctions, consider the institution 
as a whole in making your judgments. 

In qmng^ouldbe responses, not 
be restrained? by your beliefs about 
whether the goal, realistically, can 
ev6r be attainedcffTthe campus. 

Please try to respond .to ^ery'goa! . 
statement \n the Inventory, by 



blackening one oval after is and one 
oval after should be, 

• Use any soft lead pencil. Do not ' 
use colored pencils or a pen-ink. 

'ball point, or felt tip. 

• M^rk each answer so that »t 

^ completely fills (fjlackens) the 
intended ov<il Please do not make 
checks (>/) or X's 



Additional Goal Statements (Local Option) (91-110) A section is 
incloded'for additional goal statements of specific local interest or 
Concern. These statements may be supplied locally. If none are supplied, 
leave them blank and go on to the Information Question^ 

Information Quest,.jns ( 1 1 1 11/)- Thfese questions dre included to 
enable each instituMon to analyze tue results of the Inventory m ways 
that will be most meanH-.gtuI and useful to them Respond to each 
question that applies. ^ ^ 

Subgroups jnd Optional lnformJ ion Questfons (1 18 * 124) 
Instructions may be giveh for marking these items If not, pkM.r 

leave them blank ' * 

— — ^ — ^ — ^ 



Copyright €> 1972 byTducJTional Testing Seiv^le All n()ht 



s ffsufv(>d. 



1^ 



Published ancf disif ibut^d t)y ih* 
IfHtilulionai Research Program for Hiqht»f Edur.Hior> 
E'd,ucai|onal Testing Service. Princeton New Jersey 08540 
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* 

^/onso respond to these goaf stotenionts 
hy bl^rk oning one oval after is ami one 
if tor should he 




A'! 



A 

\ 

\ 



1 


to hoi,, students acquire depth of knowledge in at 
lt\jst one academic discipline . 


IS 


V ' 




V — J 


} 


N 

CD 






. .should be 


■ CZD 


CZD 


CZ) 


r CO 


CZ) 


2 


to frcjin studenisjn metht>ds of scholarly in(juiry, 
^-scionldK^ resodfch, and/or problem definition and 


IS 

should be 


CTD 
CZD 


QD 
CZD 


CZD 
CZD 


-i — 

i 

! 

iZLD 


— ^ 

'c^ . 

i 


3 


to help students identify their own personal goals 
nnd d(?velop jnear>sof achieving then.,. 


IS 


CZD 


CZD 


CLD 


CZD . 


CID 






should be 


CZD 


CZD 


• C.J 


i CZD 
1 


CZD'^ 

1 


• 4 

I 


lu Lfisuie inai siuuents acqu.re a uasic knowledge in 
thehiimanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. . 


IS 


CD 


<zd' 


' CD 


CZD 


» J 

)<=^ 


1 

1 




should be 




CZD 


C.^ 


CTD 


CZD 


1 5., 


to increase the desire and ability of students to 
undertake self directed learning..:. 


IS 




-CZD 


1 

1 CLD 


CZD 


c^j 






should he 


CZD 


CZD 


CZ_^ 


1 


CZD 


6. 


to prepare students for advanced academic work, e.g.. 
at a four-year college or gradOate or professional 
school... 


IS 

shou'd t)e 


/■"I \ 
CZD 


CZD 
CZD 


CZD 

CZJ 


i ' 

CD 


CD 
CZ) 


1 / 


to dev<?top students' ability to synthesize knowledge 
from variety of sources. 


IS 


f s 


CO 


CD 




j 

CZZD J 






should be 


CZD 


C3 


CZD 


CO 


CZD 


8 


to help students develop a of self-wor.th. 

self confidence, and a capacity to have an imoact on 


is 


V — \ } 


( — 7 — \ 


C_-D 


CP , 


CZZD 


vevents .. 

! / 


should be 


CZD 


CD- 


CZ) 


i 

CO ' 


CZZD 




,lo ho!<rsiudents througfiout the institution to high 
st<jn{l.if(k of intellectual performance . 


IS 


CZD 


CZD 


CZD 


t 

.CID 1 

i 


CZD 






should be 


CZD ^ 


CZD 


CD 




' CZD 


U) 


to inst'll in stu'^ents a life long commitment to 


IS 


CZD 


CZD 


CO 


CiD i 

1 


CID 






should be 


. CZ) 


CZD 


CZD 


CZD , 


CD 


\ \ 


to hi'f'- students achieve deeper leveliof 
self (in iers' *ing .1 ^ 


IS 1 


CZD 


CZD 


CZD 


CO 


CZD 






should be 


CZD 




CZD 


CZD 


CZ) 


1? 


to ensure that students who graduate have achieved som^ 
levot reading,* writing, and mathematics competency... 


IS 


CZD 


f 

/CID ' 


CD 


CZD ' 


CZZ) 




t 


should be 


CZ) 


CZD 


CD 




CZZD 




to fu»}p stu{Jen^t^ 1)6 open, honest, jr^j trij^ting in 
tluMi f'lationships with others... 


IS 


CZD 


CZD 


TZID 


CZZD 


CZD 






should be 


CZD 


dD 


CZD 


CiD 


CZD 
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rp.nond to these goat statements 
hy hLuKfhmg oih* oval after is and one 



14.' to .viroiiKKje stuck'nis to t)ocome conscious of the 
n>MJorlan! mortjl .s<;ue^of our time.. 



15 to if^crease students' sensitivity to and 

^appreciation of various forms of art and artistic 
expression . 



16. to eduQaie students in a particular religious 
heritage. 



17. to help students understand and respect people from 
diverse b«jckgrounds and cultures... 



18. to require students to complete some course 
work in the humanities or artS/-.. 



1^». to help itvidents l)(>come aware of the potenfial(ties 
of a full tiir.e religious vocation ' 



20. to encourage students to b.^come committed to workiOii 
for world peace. 



\ 21. to encourage students to express tner-.selves artistically, e.g. 
I in music, painting, film making... 



22. to d<»volop studcrus' ability tn understand and defend 
.1 t)r)MHon.' ** 



i 24 to 



acquaint students with forms o\ arristir or literary 
tixpression m non Wesiern f ountries .. 



25 to help students develop a (ie^ltcation to serving God m 
0Vt7yddy hfe 



j 26. to provide opporti.r^itres fof students t^ receive 
j ' training for specifu occvjpa'uonal careers, e.g., 

O , iiccountmg, engineering, nuf sing..;. 

ERIC" ~ r 




lo y\M our.Kjc sUMlwits to inako concerr) j|>(,ut the welfare^ 
<»t dll nj.inkiiwl ,i ( iH\u,i\ pjr t of their livf>s. 





CD 




C2D 






CZD 


CD 


i 






€ 


CO 
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hf.jse respond to these go.il staten)t*nt^ 
hy hhrkening one Oi jl ,}tter is and onr 
*dter stwuld he 






jo develop vvhjt would generally be regarded as j strong 
and comf)r«hensive graduate school . 


i 
1 


CD 


i CD 

! 


1 


r ~ 
Ct:> 


y ~ \^ 
CO 






1 shouUi hv 


i ( — ^ 


, ^-.^^ ) 






1 


28. 
i 


to perform contract research for government, business, 
or industry. 


1$ 


i CD 


to 


CID 


CD 


! CO 

1 

t 






should be 


i - ( ^ 

•V f 




CZ5 






1 


to provide opportunities for continuing eciucation fo^ 
adults in tht? local area, e.g , on a part time basis... 


IS 






^ = 

I ^ 




CO 1 

! 1 






stioiitfl in* 


f 


! ^ ■ ■■' 








30. 


tode^^elop educational programs geared to new and 
eme' gmg career fields. 


IS 


CO 


— 


1 \'\ 

i CO 1 ) 

1 


1 ^ > 


j 
i 




ctlfM I'll* 


^ f 


" ) 






v-\ 


! 3.. 

1 

t 


to provide training in one or more of the traditional 
professions, e.g., law, medicine, architecture.... 


IS 




( — 


T 

CO 

i 


^ o 


C_) ) 

1 1 






chrtiilrt Ko 


V } 




! CD 


CL_) 


! , ! 


32. 


lo 'fer graduate prog'ri(ns in such cx.vr" professions 
as engineering, educc '*on, and social • ^ 


\ IS 


CZD 


CD 


CD 


CO 


1 CO ' 

1 1 






chni ilrl Ko 




CD 


CD 


CO 


CO ' 
t — I 


33. 


to serve as a cultural center in the community 
served by the campus... 


is 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


1 J 

CO i 






9* *\J\Ji\t lit; 


C— J 


CD 


CD 


CO 


I 

c o 1 


34. 


to conduct basic research in the natural scierfces... 


IS 


CD' 


CD 


CD 


CO 


- J 
CO 

i 








CD 


CO 


CO 


ro 


CD i 
CO 


35 


to conduct basic research in the social sciences... 


ts 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CO 






should be 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CO 


CO ■ 


36. 
/ 

1 - 


to provide retraining opportunities for individuals 
whose |0o skills have become out of date... 


IS 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 






should I)" 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CO 


CO 


31. 

1 * 


to contribute, through research, to the general 
advancement of knowledge.. 


IS 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CO 


CO 








CD 


CD 


CD 


CO 


CO 


' 38 


to assist students in deciding upon a vocational 
career... 


IS 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CO 1 


CO 






should be 


CD 


CD 


CO 


dD 


CO 


39 


to provide trained manpower for (qcal area business, 

industry, and government... , _ 




CD 


CD 


CO 


,CZD 


CO 






should be j 


CD 

1 




CO 


CO 


CD 
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PhMe respond *to these pru/ sutesnents 
h\' hlackemng one otr^f after is Mui ona 
after should be " 



.40 to facilitate involvement of studenis'm neiqhborhood 
and coinmunity-secvice activities. . 




41. to conduct advanced study in specralued problem areas, 
e.g . through research institutes, centers, or graduate 
programs. 



42 to provide educational experiences relevant to the 
evolving interests of women in America . 



I — 



43 to provide critical evaluation of prevdiling 
purtires jnd value? in American society... 



44. tp help people from disadvantaged communings acquire 
knowledge and skills they can use in improving 
( ondit' "^s m their own communities... 



45. ,io move to or maintain a policy of essentially open 

admissions, and then to develop meaningfu' educational 
experiences for all who are admitted 



46. to serve as a source cf ideas and recommendctions^for 
changmg social institutions judged to be unjust or 
otherwise defective... 



47 to work with governmental agencies in designing new 
social and environmental programs,.. 



48. to offer developmental or remedial programs in basic 
skills (reading, writing, mathematics) . 



49. to help students learn how to bring al)out change in 
American society... 



50. to focus resources of the institution on the solution 
of major social and environmental problems. . 



51. to be responsive to regional and national pnp/liies 
when considering new educational orogrdms for the 
institution... 



\er!c 



52. to provide educational expenences relevant to the 
^ , t^blv^ng interests of Blacks. Chicanos. and American 
Indians... 



"J 



- ' 1 J' I i 

should be • CZD f CTD ^Uj) \ cr:> 



showld be 



sh^ild be 



CID 



CD 



CZ) 



CID 



shouUi br 



shoi.'d be 



C13 



CO 



CID 



C3 



CID 



CP 



'CID^ 



CD 



CZD 1 CO 
CID 



should be 



. CP 
CZ) 



should be 



should be 



should be 



shoul'/be 



CID 



CID 
CD 



OD 



CID 



should be 



should be 
~T 



CZ) 



C3D 
CO 
CID 
CID 



CD 



CID 



OD 
CID 



CO 



! 



CO 



c: ) 



CO 



CO 
CO 



I 



GZD I CTD 
CO 



CID 

CO 



or 

CO- 



CO 
CO 



CZD 



CO 



CID 
CD 



CO ' CID 



CO 
CO 



CID 



should l)e 



CO 
CO 



CO 

CO 



CO 
CO 



CO 

cr^ 



CO 
CD 



CTD 
CO 



CID 



CO 
<JD 



CO 
CO 



CO 
CO 



CO 
CO 



GO 



CO 

U.O 

cjy^ 

CO , 



CO 



^CID CID 




5^ -to b*e eng^god, as ah institution , in worthing for basfc 
*chanot's in American society... • ^ ' ' ^ 




f^/e3se<(^ond td-these go3l statemetits 
by black eflmgone-oval after /> and vne ^ 
after shouki be " 



I 1 54, to enjLure ttyfit students are not prevente'd from hearing • >♦ ;* * 
'I' '^peak^rs presenting controversial points of view... i 



K ^ 1 56. tQ create a system of campL^govfernance that is 
♦ I • genuinely responsive to the concerns of all people at 



! « the institution , 



! 56. to maintain a climate* in which faculty com moment to tl>^ 

I goals and well*being of the institution is as strong 

j .com.nitment to pybfe^ional careers... ' . . - * 



57. tQ ens^ire the fieedom of students and.faculty td dhoose^- 
""v^ ' their own fife ^.yles Oivingai'ransements.^persOhal 



\ ^ , \ apf^earance. etc.)"|.. 

1 "isT^to cJ^elop arr^geriwts bV .which students/faoolty.- 
• \ ^ ^ministratbVs. acid trustees can tft^signifiifamly * ' 
i. . invotveJNn^campus governancfe.r. • 



59. 'to raaintain a climate m jwhich conpwnunication throughout* 
j^e or (janizatf(Vial ^ttucture ts open and candid.* ' ^ 



^60. to place no res-rrctions on off ^campus potiti^a! 
* i . activities l)y Ja<.aUvtor studenjts... 



t 



i 6,1. to decentralize deci^on making on the campus to* - ' 
r ' ttie' greatest extent possible... * 



1 



62. ,to maiiAdin a i-if^nns clwnate in wh!ch differences of 
^ opinion cdr; \w .nrad^oiwrily ^ntr^mnicably... 



j 63. ' to 4)rotw<ithc right of faculty rTierul>ers to preset 
- \ unpopular or controversial ideas id the'classroom.i. . 



^ 64. to-assyre indivjduaPs the opportunity to particip9te or 

be representecJ in making any decisions that affect them.. 

^ • r ~ ; 

6^ toinaiofftirva climate of mutual trust and respect among 
students, laculty, ami adrninistrators... 



I— I \j If • 



^t?oulcj be 1 dH 



should be 



should be 



should^e 



'CED 



should be 



IS, 

should be 



should be 



should be 



shoul(J be 



should be 



shouici be 



GD 
■/ 

CD 



GO 
CZD 



CZD 
CO 



should be 



shotild^f^ 



CD 



» 



CD • 



CD : 



CD 
CD^ 



CD 
CZD 



CO 



• 1 - 



■ 7/ 

\ 




CD 
CID 



CD 



CD- 
CD 



CO 
CD^ 



CD 
CD 



CO 
CD 



CD 
tD 



CD 
X=D 



C3P 
CD 



CE) 
CD 



CD 
CD 



CD 



CD 
C"D 



CD 



.CD 



CD 



CD 



CD. 



CD 
CD 



CD 
Ct) 



CD 
GtD 



CO 

CD ; 



CD 



CO 



-CD 



CD^ 



•CD ; 



CO I 

\ 

CD ' 

i 



CO . 
<0 i 



I 



CD 



CO 



CO 



CO 



CD 



CP' 



CD 



CD ! 



CD 
CDv 



CD 



1 



A9 



page ei^t 



f^hjse resiwnd to ihesa, go3l statements 
• hvtyf^:k'f*ntng one^oyal-aftcr is amf one 
l^Her should be. *' 



) 



.^lO ' lo neate \\ campus climate in whicb stiidents spend much 
" i^'rA\'^.'UeQ time in intellectual and cultural ^ 
.f tiyities-. . • . - 



i\: x-\A)u\\i\ a clfinateton the campus in which continuous 
.jiional innovatior, is accepted as an irtjfitutionai 
* • v/.iv of lif'^ .. N • . 



[ r~7to encour^ye students to spend time away froi^rtne 

^ 'campus gaming academic credit, for such activities as 

^ : 3>ear of ^tudy abroacJ. in work-study programs, in 

' VISTA, etc . • > , • 3» - 



* ! 69. to create a climate in \yhich students ^nd faculty may 

; easily come tone'.her fonnformal discussion of ideaj 

J - ' — * . i^ . 

dnd mutual interests... 

: : 



70 lo experiment with different methods of ev; ' ating'and ^ 
qciding student performance. . » 



/ I \y maintain or work to achieve a large degree of 
t iiTStitiftional autonomy or independence in relation 

i togovernmenjaror.other educational agencies... • 



j 12 to participatejo^ network of'colleges through whjch 
' students.*accoidmg to plan, may studf on ^^ral 
c.imp;ises during their undergraduate years... - # 



' \ Vi to sponsor each y?ar a rich program of cultural events- 
. loctures,4:once^* art exhibits, and fhe like... • 



i 74 to expef iment with new approaches to mdividualized 
{ instiuction such as tyrorials. flexible schedulirtg. arid 

I -;Tii(fents planning their own programs..:. . • 



r 7b to award ihe Iwchelor's and/or associate degree for . 
! supervised study done away from the'campus, e.g., 
• in extension or.tutoriaF centers, by correspondence, 
,or through field work... ^ 



; /<) lo create an institution known widely as an 
* . intellectually exchinVjanf I stimfifating place... 



/ n lot.reateprocoHiiie^by whichciiincularor 

:;i'.trucf1onal innovations may be readily initiated... 



,_. ^ 'l--^ ^ 

• /B^toaward the bachelor's and/or&ssociate degree to some 



indivicJuals solely on the basis^of their performance on 
an acceptable examination (with ho college-supervised 
'study, on- or off-campus, rugcessaryf. 




■7 ., 



, AlO 



. Plojse respond to these go^il stiHemoDts 
by blackening one ovaf after is and one 
after shoulxiM- 



79. to ^ppiyocost criterw in (deciding among alternative 



I 



• academic and non-academic programs... 




sh(Aitdbe \ CD ' GD 

14 i 



*^b. to maintain or work to acKievfi a reputable standing 
for the in'stitXitTori vJlthir> the academic world (or iri 
t relation to similar colleges)... 



81. 'to reijiiliirly piiwide evulenct! that ihi? inslitulion K 
^> actually achii^/imj its'slutwi <|OiiJs.!- ^ • ' 



82> tor carry on «. broad andj/igofous program 
^ extracurricular activities and events for students... 

- '. ' : 



83-^ * to be concerned aboiTt the efficiency with which^oMege^ 
operations are conducted... ' • * 



84. . to be organized ^or contfinuoos short-, medi urg:^ and 
long range plannipg forithe <gtal instKutipnC 



.1$ 1 CZD \ "CZZ) 



should Uv \ l VJ) 



IS I C .1) 



shoifid hi* 



should be 



IS 



CD 



,-CZD 



CD 



CD 



CD\ 



should be 



C=D 



CD 



CO 



^should "be 



85. to include local f itizeof; ia planning college programs 
that will affect the local community... » 



86. to excel in intercollegiate athletic cornQfetitton. 



i 



87^ *• to bq accountable td funding sources for*the 
effectiveness of colJegei^programs... ^ 



88^, to create a climtate|in which systematic-evafisation^of 
college programs i^' a<5ceRted as an institutional way 
of life..: V 1. " 



89. to systematiQ.all^y (nterpiret the nature, purpose, and 
work of the institution to crtTzen's off the campus... 



90. to achieve consensus among people on the campus about 
the goals of the (nstitution... 



should Ifo 



CZD ? CD 
I 

CD .CX) 



CD 



CD 
CD 



IS 



should^be 
fi I 



IS 



shoufd bV 



• do 



shoyld-be 



6boui(lf-be 



IS 



should be 




CO 

cn^ 



CO 



GO 
CO 



CO 



CO 
C3D 



CO 
CO 



C2D 
• CO 



op 

CD 



CO • 



CO 

c:>* 



OD 



co^ 



CO 

CZD* 
It. 



co 

CO 



OD > 

OD 



C2D 



CO: 



CD 
CD 



t 

C3D 



CO 



CD ^ 



CID . 



co! 



CO 



CO' 

i 

CO : 



CO ! OD 



CID! 



HD * 

— 



7^ > ^ 



C3D 



GDI 



do 

GD 



(Ct>- 



CZ^ 



C3D*! 



CD! M 



a:5 



* „ . If additiorial Idfcally written goal statements have been provided, use page ten for responding and^hen 90*00 to page eleven. 
• If no a^ior?ll^*oal sjatements ^fcere"givei1v leave page ten Wank and answer the inforniation questions on page eleven./' ^ 

• 1 .« , ^ % * 

^ • — * ' 4 . * ' ' * . ' 



Ml 



V 



AOOITIONAL GOAL SXATEMENTS 
* (Locai Op lion) 



y 1 



If yoii^have been pro^'de^w^th suppleroentary goal statements. i;se Th*s section 
for respooding. U's|? the sarrle answer Jfey as you ese.for'the first 90 items. 5ndz * 
. respond to bot^ /s and^shtxild be ^ ' • * ./-^ 




r 



^ 

I 



ERIC 



9;. 


\ 

' \ Is* 

^ould be 


CD 


. CO 


op 




CO 

cur 


1^ 

CO 

CO 


101. 

1 ' * 


shoHid be 
— * 


cb' 


> 

GO 


-A — = ^ 

CO 
CO 


.CO* 
CO 

V 


' co- 


92. 


is 

should be 


CO 
CID 


CO 


OD 


CO 
•CO 


CO 
CO 


wi. 


, , is 
should be 


CD 
CO 


CO 
CO' 


CO ' 

^cp^. 


K 7" 

GZ) 
CO 


." ^[ 

CO 




should be 


CID 


CO 


CD 
CO 


" CO 
CO. 


'CO 

CO' 


103. 


• is 
should be 


CO 
CO 


CO 


CO 
CO 


CO. 


CO « 

i 


\ 

.94. 


is 

should b^ 


CO, 


CO 
CO 


'CO 


co\ 

» * 

CO 


CO 

c6 


;io4. 


— r ; 

• .V » 

shoufti be _ 


CO 

CO 


CO 
• CO- 


CO 




CTD 
CO 

> 

9 ^ 


0 


IS 

should be 


CO 
CO 


(±1) 

CO . 


CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 


CID ' 
CO 


105. 


• ♦» 

should be 


• 

CO 
CO 


do 


CO 

'I 


CO 


CO 
CO 

5^ 




iSv 

should be 
< — 


CO' 

— ^ ' o 


CO 
, CO 


GO 
. CO 


'co 

CO 


CO 

c 

CO 


106. ' 

« 


•is 

should be « 


CO 


CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 


CO 
•CO 


97. 


is 

shouldi)e 


to 


CO. 


GO 
CO 


CO 
CO 


CO. 


J 

V07. 


IS 

shouidbe 


.CO 

CZD' 


CO . 
CO 


. CO 
OD 


c^ 


CO 
CO. 


• 98 


15 

*sh(^ld be 


— ? — 
cb 




CD 
op 




^ > 


108." 

* J? 

« 


is 

should be 


to'. 

CO' 


. ' CO 
CO 


• CO 
CO., 


* CO 

« • 

GO 


CO 

^.co 


4 

99. • 


Is 

/ ' ; ^ 

should be 


CD 


co» 




D 
) 


CO 


CO* 


109. 


' is 
should b^ 


co^ 

CO 


CO 
CO- 


C2D 
CO 


"co' 

• * # 


CO 

ch 


100. 
t 


shou!d;be 




CO 
CD 


Ol 

cx 




CO 
' .CO 

' 14 


CID 


130. \ 


• is 
.should be 


CO 


CO 


CO 
CD 


CO. 
CO 


CO 
iCO 



4' ' 



.M2- 



f^le^se,mark onj^nswer for each of the mforjiwlion rfnestions helqw thji'-^i^j-jply to.^oii 



( 



Jl 1 1 . Mark the one 'that best describes 

your role. *. . * 

CUD Faculty member \ 
' GD Stwdent • * v - ^ 

QD Administrator 
CZD Govjerning Bpardf^embe- ^ , 

Alumna/Alumnus 
QD -Member off-campUb community 
group ; * *• 
' ^> C±D, .Ottier ' » , ^ ^ 



f % t 



1 16. St\Kiefii*i* nuiKMtP class in college.^ 



CD Sophomoi e . 

CsZ) Junjor 

CID Senior 

CZD Graduate „ 

*CID Other 



' 4 



4-^12. Faculty and students: mark dne^fieid of 
teaching and/or research interest, or ^ 
for students, majo/vf ield of study. 



CD Biological sciences \ » 

CD Physical sciences _ \ 

QD Mathematics - ^ 

QD Social sciences ^ 

QD^ HuntSnities 

QD Fine artS; perfornriing arts 

QD ' Education 

QD Business— 

QD Engineering 

CjD Oth^r _: 1_ 



117. Students- irici'cate curte&t . 

" enrollment ^,tus. 
* • 
? iZZ) Full tillfe,day| ' , 
<ZID* Part-time, dayi 
- op .^Ejiipningonly 

Off-campus only - e.g..^exte»sioh. 
cgfres^bndence JIV. -^c. 
dther Z : — ^ : 



4^ 



118. Subgroups - one response only> 
Instructiogs mayijp given for 
gridding^Mi subgroup item. 
• Ifl^ot, pleese leave blank.* 



1 13. "^ I^ulty: indicate academic rank. y' . t ^ 

cn Instttjctor ^ s V . ' ^ 
QD Assistant professor ^ ^ ^ ^1 
QD Associate'^protiKsor ^ -^^ 
, - "QD professor • * ' * 
' GET t)ther — 




114. F|K:ultv: indicate current teac|]iin| . 
arrangement. 

QD FulHime 

CO Part-time , 

^ 'TQD Evening only ' ^ 

Q3I Off-campus -'extension only, etc. 

QD Other ^ Li— 



OPJtONALJNFORMATfON QUESTIONS, ^ 
W you have been provided witi) additional inf or- • 
mation questions, use this section for responding. 



9 



119. 

QD 
QD 



120. 121. 



122. 



CD- 
QD 



QD QD 



115. ffll respondents: indicate age 
iKt^irthSayTT . 

"\ 

•QD . Urjder20 

• 'QD 20 to 29 

• QD. 30 to 39 

• \C0.40to49 . 

op- 5a to 59 ' 
\ ^Qb" 60 or over 



. QD ' CID 

QD QD 
QD* . CO 
QD "CD 



QD 

c 

QD 
QD 
i>CD 



CD : CXi cp 
''^C2D>'-C3D CE> 

CSD CjJD dSD 



QD 
CO 
QD 
QD 
CID 

.CO. 
CSD 



123. 
QD 

QD 
QD . 
QD 
QD 

cb 

OD 
QD 

qd' 



*124: 
CD 

OD 
QD 



CD 
CD 
QD 



Ik • 
/ 



r/y>4/v/c YOU 
^ — - — 



r 



> • ' ^ >• ' — - •« 

The followlif^ staCements-Vr^lat^ to state policy,^ Please y,iv^ '\sht^iilci bo'*' 
answers...c«>nl\v,. Do not . Rive i .s responses Mark your answers. "Vn j0ie spacc\§ 
num»H'r^cFlofe througli 1.10'on paj?,e »10 of the Inventorv. %^ ^ ''l'^ ^ * 

-|.-01» to csl ablish 'a* program in the state ^|mder\:^ly ch •studentj? -^jre gi^n 

gpaTTrs '(or vouchers) TthiftV may used.^^for aCttip'^V ,4^any cAUege Tn' ^le 
state (public or pMvate) . ' ' "^Z^ ' \ ^ v. ' J]' ^ ']r v V 

102.' to enable and en«ouV|Lge col^Iective bargainirj^.'.on the part of f Acuity 

in California colleges Xthrou^g^h^ a faculty ufi^prf^r other faculty 
r' - \association) . . . * ^ " » . , ^ ' ' ' ** ' 



tenure fon f aqul'ty'. . . , ' 



104. ' t^providfe tp students me Qjptio?r of c^lijM|^ning -a Bac;h'elpif'*s* De^rea^'in ' ' . - 



/ 

> \V 



'.^4-05^ to"make/j:he first tw^yeSrs of ^;gher 'educ^C^n atlali pgbliC*; 



i ns c 1 1 ut ions la5cL t ion n re?T . 



to require aj^^r studentg^who attend the Universij;y or the State ' »\ 

' . " University and jColleges to pay some^^portion^ of\the" casts of digir- 

education (not to .exceed 2*5%)'.* . ' \. ' ' " *• 

107* to allow persons othjerwi^e qualified to at^etw a college or a university 
even fhougl they lack a high school' diploma*'.. , ♦ . , 'i 

108* to, encourage colleges in a given region to coap^fjate in .the. sharing of 
faQiiities and staff > ai^d ip* the cross74n|lo-l*linent of students ^ ^ , 
(enrollment in clg^s^^^ -^t more than one school at the saftne time)..* 

lO^o to -requite all yndw^rad^uates .ip public higher 'education' to take their, . 
'freshmen ajrfd sophojnore yeArs ht* a community coiiege... ^ 

• • -'V ■ "• "' • " * • • 

110. to '<:reaM ^ broadly representative boatd of c^'tiren^ ^whlch would screen 
. and present ;to the Go.vemar nopiinees for statewide" higlter education 
g6vernirig boards (Regents, Trustees > Governors)'*... * ^ ^ 



1 

L 



A14 



ANSWERING QUESTION? ON PAGE 11 OF THE' INVENTORY- 



Faculty answer nifrstiofis .1] 1. .through ll!>,,il9 tivoiif-.f' 



Students : 



Vl'rusteos; -. 



Ill, 112. L1-5, 116,' il?. Ki'H t.brcup-h 122' 



r 



.11 1, ''-11''. 119 throufrh iVv 



.III- (rer,pons.e .6, n:n1, ai^u'u 
lib and lin-thrciiiELvW.^^ ' . .\ ^ 



, Questions 1 ] 9 tliTOUglj 123. To. bc Answered i.n th^^ ir-^ic'-;' pfOV3 del on pagp U -of 
. -■ ' . . :' the inventya'cy,* ' ' ■. - .• . ' - ' . 




•H9; Indidata you"', sex . ' • , 

. •1. Male ; '■ ,. , . ; ., ■ ' 

. 2. Female , » 

.120/ Your 'rac-.e: ' ■ -'\ - 

/ # ' • ■ " 

1< r • , ] 

^ • 2. BlackVc^^egVo ■ ; ^ ' ' 

3 . Me X i can - Awe r i cnn , Hh i c an o 
' 4; Afnertcan Indian. Native 

Arn'ericah * • * • 

5. Oriental ' / ^ 

• : 6. OthV ■ . 

121. Indicat.e tbe ajnounx of formal 

education yop ha had. 4 
f ♦ Students : indicatj the levels of 
education you hoi^<' to completf^* 

' .^..1. No foiTTial nnhooiitig, otr^^otne 
grade' nchooX only • y 
2. Finished grade schoel . . - 

* 3. Some high school. J 

4. fSiSlshed high scl^ool 

5. Business or Trade school 

6. Some ^college 

7. Finish (ed) V.olJege (four 

^ ' years . - 

^8. . Attend^jrl graduate or p>:oc«'s- 
•sional schooJ-^wbut ((lid) no*^ 
-obtain a gipdua^e or profes-- 
- ^s;Lonal degAee 
9. ' Attainted) \ gr^ 
fessional rte 



1^2. ,^pprcxlp•^nel'X-,.wb<>tV-'?^^^*y^ ^ 
°^ . *'"cnir r5L^*\? (hitnlv^ad's.rtdlal^. 

^mccTTi.r: l^-:y}^ye.»' (bctore taxes) ? 
''^UiJcn^;'' sV^Vinlite\uhe iacJme.of 



> 



1... ■ " th-^n $6,000 
l:i $6,000 to $11, '^99 . • ■ 
3', 2,000 -co ■$5 7,99^ ' 
'r.W,000 to 7.3, 99.5" 

5. - $2/.,/iOO=-rc?^$?9:,.995r. 

6. ^ $3fi!'000 or'iflQpCe- 



123. (!2tmnuni^'Jp°;0?J|_?.nc3 

which of tiie following -describes 
ybur.ijsua.l bccuprition? . ^ * - 



MD, etc..) 



duatc or pro-. 
(MA, PhD, • 



> 



. ERIC \ 



1. *H^tnotriak€*v ' - , • 

2. 'Semisl^iller: vorker (equipment"*. 
.^op6raL.cr, driver, mneir, etc.), or 

• ' unskil -Tad worker ('farm wbrker, \ 
doif^s>tc wr»i;ifer/ etcO . - * 

3-'^3'^rvUre worker (policeman? ^itress, 
po.rt^iL employe'*.* etc.') . /^\; . 
A. ^ ^?hi.lied tfethnican or craf ts|\at^^' ^ 
\ '(ele-.trici'an. carpenter, detit/al 

' ' cef^nf.ciap', etc.} • ' ^^/^ 
^5. Salesperson* hooUlceeper, of'tice 
* wovk?»H, e"c. «' ^ / ' / 
6. Ovmei- » manage!.', partner or a^mall ' ^ 
busines'^;; jower feVel governmental 

offici*al • ' ' * ' ' * 

Cvnojjl.paxtne'r, ^hilgh-l^vel e^cur ' ' ^ 
.tiv4,in a largf^'.busmess; "Hifljn- ^ ^ 

ip.^e.l goyernmen^-'oTEiicial ^ ''^ ' • ' 

8. . . Academic profession^ (school • ^ * 
tea^cber., administi^-ator^, etc.)^ 

9. -Othor professional requiring a . ^ 

bach':lo;rfi degree ' . , ^ . 

*iO. Prof-^rXlonal requiring an advanced\* /' 
cnUcf^e Vdegre.e^ 



ANSWERING QUESTIONS ON PAGE' 1,1 OF THE INVENTORY 



Administrators ; answer questions 111, 115, and. 118* through 121 



*Que;5tioiis 118 JlihrougH 121. To be anrv^red in'the' space provi-ded; on page .11 
\ * /\ ' . of the invents ^^y^ * • ^ 



118, -Ihdic^^te your ^priinary area qf . 

admi'nistrative responsibility. 
' (Check only one.) 1 i . * * 

, . 1; General, central admini^t ration 
'2. .Academic adiniriistratit)n * * 

' ' , ^. j;ltudent 'personnel admin|.^st ration 

4. • Rusiners , fiscal-^ministration 

5. Al|. other • . * 



„ < 

,} 



119. Your sex: 

«1. Male ; 
2 . Female 



120. Your- race; 



1. Whi.te. • ^ — 
^ 2'.: Black', ' Negro 

3. Mexicahy American, ChjLcano. 
,4. American liidiarv, tNaft;ive 
American • . . ' " 

5. Oriental 

6. . Other • * . 



121.. Indicate the amount of ^ formal 
- V- education you have had. • 

"1. ' '■ ' 

3. „ . ' . 

4. >High^ school 

5. Business or trade school 
6. , j Some college * 

.'-_7. / Finished colJLege (four years) 

8. _Att Glided graduate 6v profes-"* 

sio. al school,' Out ?did not 
obtain a graduate or profes- 
sional de'lree 

9. Attained a gradate or pro- . 
* . * . fessiohal degree (MA,*^PhD, 

' MD, etc:) . 



IGI COAL STATKMENTS GROUlfeD AC :ORI)ING ^0 GOAi. AREA 



Academic Development ^ ^ . ' 

I. , to Ivelp students acquire depth of knowledge in .at least one academic discipline... 

4. to ensure ir - 8t.udents acquire A basic knowledge -in the humanities, social sciences, 
and natural sciences... / * ^« ' * * I , ■ ^ " *->. 

^. to prep;ire students, for advanced acS3i^c work, e.g., at -d fout-year college pr graduate 
or professional school... • • 

• * , ^ r • * '* . • ' ^ ; ' 

9. to hold styden'ts throughout the institution to high standards pt intellectual performance 

Intellectual jOrientation \ ' ' : ' ^. * * 

2. to train students in methods- of scholar-ly inquiry*, scientific research, and/or problem 
definition a^id solution... 

5. to increase- the?.desire and. afeility of students to undertake self-directed learning.., 

J. -to develop students* ability to aofnthesize knowledge^ from a variety of sources... 

.... * ' *. ^ ' " o'' 

10. ^ to Instill in students a life-long commitment to learning... (- - 

* 

i 

N ^Individual Personal development ' ' 

3. to -help students identify their own perso'^al goals and develop^ means of achie^ng them..'. 

8. to,helf students develop a sense 'of self-worth, self-confidence, and a capacity to have 
• * ' 'an impact on events... ' , ^ ^ * u ^ 

II. to help students achi>eve deeper levels of sel£-understanding. . . I 

13. t<f help students oe open, honest, and trusting in their relationships with others... 

. . 1 . . - — ^--^ 

Humanism/Altruism ' * > ' » 

' ^* ' <5 * ' - , 

- 14. to encourage students. to become" conscious of the important moral issues of 'our time... 

17. to help students understand and respect people from diverse .backgrounds and cultures... 

20, to encour-age students to become committed to working for world peace.^., ^ ' 

25. to'fencourt'ge students to. rilako concern about the welfare ot airmaiikind a central part 
of- their lives,.. « 

Cultural/Aes^thetic Awarenes^ ^ ^ * • * . ^ 

15. to increase students* sensitivity to and appreciation of various forms of art and 
' *artisti.c expression... *• » I . 

18. to require. students to complete some course work in the'hijman^ties or arts... ♦ 

21. to encourage students to*" express^ themselves artistically, e.g|, in music, painting, 
film-making... * ^ • * * ^ * ^ 

• 24. ' to acquaint students with' forms of artistic or literary expression in nca-West^m\ 

countries. . . \ * " * \ x / 



Tt^ac^tio^al ReliRiousneiis i * . . 

16. to educate ^s-tudents in a particular religious heritage... 
*. 

19.- to help students becbne* aware of the potentialities x>f a full-time religious vocation. 
22. 'to develop ^ud6nts'^l}ility dcTtmd^rstand and defend a theological position... * 



" t 



25. to help students develop a de'dlcation to seriring God in everyday ^life. . , 



Vocational Preparation - • ' 

'26. to grovide opportunities for students to receive tra^.ning ^r specific ocfcupational ^ 
careersv e.g., accounting, engineer ifig» 'nursing. .. . , ^ " ^ 

30. to develop educational programs geared to new and emergin£*cfareer fields... . 

36. to_j>roviAe' retraining opportunities f^r individi*als whose. Job skills have become out of 
^'date. ... 0 * ^ ' * * 'I 

38. to assist students in deciding upon a .vocational .carper . 

Advanced Training - * 

27. to develop what would generally be tegarded as a strong and comprehensive graduate school.. 



31. to provide trainings Ijn one or more of the, traditional' pri 
architecture... 



fessions, e.g., law, medicine. 



32. to offer graduate programs £n such "newer" professions as -engineering, education and 
social work..^ . - ' • „ * 

' "% 

,41. to conduct -advance^ study in specialized problem areas, e.g», through research^ in8tit}ites, 
centers, or gir^iduate programs... ' . 

Research • ' 

i * ' f 

28.* to perfom. contract research for government, business^ br industry..." 

. , * - . I 

34. 'to conduct basic research in tie natural scienpes... , ' ' \ 

35. t6 conduct basic resdarcR ;in the social sciences... ^ * 

37. to contribute, through research, to the general advancement^ of knowledge... 



M ae ting Local Needs 



29. to provide ppporfcunitie's' f or continuing education for ^adults in the local area, e.g., on • 
a part-time basis... • , • 

I . • 

33. to 'serve as a cultural center in the community served by the campus... ' v 

39. to provide trained manpower fon locaKarea business, 'industry,- and govemfeerit.,. . * 

40. to". facilitate involvement of studerits^ in neighborhood and coomunity-serylce activities... 

4 . * * ~ 

Public Service - ^ • ^ * . » . ^ ^ 

44, to help people from <fis advantaged co;ianunit*ies„acqUlrg knowledge and -skills they can us^fe in 
' improving conditions in their own communities... 1/ 1 , 

47. to work with governmental agencies in designing new social and^eflvirofunental programs... 



50* to focus resources of the institution on I the solution of^ major spcial and enviro^ental 
problems-. \s * ' * 

51. to be responsive to regional and national priorities when considering new educati|j)nal 
programs for the institution... 



Social EKalftar&nlsm * • . - • ^ \ ' - 
. • , * ' • • 

42. to provide educational experienices 'relevant to the evolving ^Interests of women in America, . 
, . • - • . • f 

4^, to oove*^to^X).r maintain a policy of essentially Ofen ajimlssions, and then to 'develop 
meaningful educational expertfences for all who are admitted... 

48. • to ofCfer developmental or Remedial programs in b^slc skills (reading, wrl^idg. 'mathematics. 

52. to/{)rovi*de^ucatlonai experiences relevant to the evolving interests of BUcks, Chlcanos, 
a» American* Indians. . . ^ / 

Social Crltlclsitf/ Activism 

43. ito provide critical evaluations of prevailing practices arid values^ In American s-iclety... > 

•i . • \ \ ' ' 

46. .to serye a^ a source of Ideas ^d recommendations for chaiiglng social Institutions judged 
to' be 4nj\jst or otherwl'se defective... , * - \ \ 

49j to help students learn how to bring about chaiige in American society...^-. 

53. Vbe engaged, as an institution, in ,Wo»klng for J[)asic chanYs^-^American society.,., \ 

\ 



Freedom 



ca enstire tl^t students are not -prevei\ted from hearing speake^rs pte^^enting controversial 
points of vicwv. ."^^ ' ' ' ^ ! 



'57. ' to ensure tfte fr'eedoo of students and faculty to choose ^heir bvn life ^ylet <living 
arrangements, ^VeJ^spnal appearance, etc. X... - ■ y \ • «* 

60. to^lace^ uo ■re&{riction& on off^^campus po\itlcal activities by^ faculty or Students. .. ^ ' 

63.* to protect the right of frculty taeobers to present unpo|pular or cocvtraversial Jdeas in 
the classroom... . ^ * • • " , • 

Democratic Governance / , <• »• « , 

: * . , ^ . - 

55. .to create a 6ystftA/|^ campus gtfveTnance that is genuinely responrive to the concemjs of 
all people at the Tijistltutlon.*^ , 

58. to develop arrangements V studj^ts, faculty, Administrators, and trustees can be 

significantly- involvect^in cat^piis governance... ^ ; 

6^* to de-.entralize deci8*<Jh Wing on the^ campus to the greatest ^extent possible... 

64" to assure /individuals' the opportunity to pactlcipate or ht represented in making. Anv 
•decisions that effect then-... * \ s. 



yomauij^ity * ^ . , 

■56*. • eJ*.maintain a climaje in which faculty comnitm^nt to the goals and\ell-beW of the 
^ihstitution is es s^tr^fj as commitmeAt .to ^professional careers... I y 

59. to^oaintftl'n a climate % ubyS^commuJiaition throughout the cyganizational structure is 
open and .candid. . k / * * '/ . j ^ • 

6i tc mainfcki'n a ctanpus climate in which aiffetences of ppinion^ can be aired op^niy and- 

-aolcably..* * ^ » \ ," 

^5. to jSfcintain'a clinatT of 'mutual'^nist^and resj)ect inoRg**. students, fatuity, an^ admtnls- 
^/ ' ..ttators..; * . * • ^ ' ' \ 



4 
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Incellcctual/A;sthetic Environocnt 




66. to create a caiapus clicate 'in which stud<;ji%s sj^cnd nuchj'a 
• - and cultural accivitles. . . f 

6'9 



r9. to creaU a ^clipate^tf yKlch s^'u<cnb and .tactjlty may wsijy 
discGSSlQn 0/ ideas and citual interests.*.. . f ^ I 



hj'of ^tteirj^recwlge^in^tcllectuar 




Itinovation 



67* to build a clioatw on t>e rlaApW i\ vhich cofetinuous* c^ucVional ^nrtovationMs accepted as 
an institutional* wai5r Hfe,.. . •» ' • ' • % ^ * 

ftg slrfd^iCt p«rloroance.^. 



t 

74. to experiment witH new apprd{&ches yTilUividualized {nstruc^ioti gudh jal^ tutorial, ^ 



70 



ta experiment with different" p^ttbodsj^r ^y-liwj^ing and^^r^irtg si 
flexible scheduling/ and%tudents.;^lfi.f>nlng their own prcgrfes.:. ^ 



> 



^ flexible scheduling/ and students.^ljrt>nlng their own prcgrtos.,.^ * 

77'. to create procedures Sjf VhiJ^ c^lcuhtr or instructional innp^atio^jj'ofy be readiXy^^^* ^ 

initiated... • V ^ ^ \. ^ »ff ^ ^ 



Oft-Campus Learning 



68. to encourage 



72. 



students to spend time awayi^Ccoin the catflpue gaining acadeot^ credit 4ot sucK 



V 




75. to award the bachelor's, and/or associate <>-gree for supervised study don^\ awa^^fron the 



campus, e.g., in extension or Eutorial center^, by corjresponde.noe, o,p through f.eld work...%^ 



78. 



to award the bachelor's and/or associate degree to some 'individuals. solely in the hasi^ • 
of their performance on an acceptable examination (with -nd collcge-sup^ls«<l study, .oA- 
or off 'Campus, necessary).., , ^ . . *> * • 




Accountability/Efficiency ^ 
79. to' apply cost criteria in deciding amovi^ alternative academic and noh- academic ppogr^slS-. 
81. to regularly provide evidence that the institution *is actually a^^Jileving its stiwd goals. . . f"^ 
83.* ta^bc concerned about the efficiehcy wfth which college ^erat£ons 'are con5uct-^d.\^ ^ 
8?. U be' accountable to funding sources for the effectiveness of coUege programs... . \ / 



'6 




Miscellaneous 

to ensure that students who gradifete'have achieved some level of reading, wr^.tlng, and 
mathematics competency... 

71. to maintain or work to achieve a' large' degree of institutional autonomy or independence 
in rol^ation to govenwcental^or other educational agencies... 

80. to maiiltadn or wotit to achieve a reputable standing for the instit.utiOQ within the academic 
world tor In relation to similar colleges)... ' ' . . ' * 

82. to carry on ti broad and vigoroifB program of extracurricular activities and events ff>r 
students... . • 

84. to be organized for continuous short-, -medium-, and long-iange planning *for the total' 
^/institution... * -w^^c-^*-^*^* . - . ^ . ^ * 

85. to include local citjl2ens in planning college programs that .will affect the local 
community... ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

* ^» ' 

86. to excel in inter&llegfate atretic compeMtion. . . \ 

88. to create a climate in which systematic evaluation of college programs i^ accepted as 
..^^ institutional way of llfe^." 



89. to sy&teiatitally iTi'terprct the nature, purpose, and work of the Institution^ citizens 

off the ca^us... , ^ . ' , 

f " * * * . * 

to achieve consensus among people on the campus 'about the goals of the Institution... ■ ^ 
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APPENDIX C V 

I / 



ILLUSTRATIVE STATIST/lCAL CALCmAl^IONS-s ^ 



This ^pendix contains .illustrations of two. computation 
* * * ' 

res used in the study: • ' ' t 

(1) The goal area* mean, (GA5&). * Calculation of item means 
* is also shown ^^'^^^ . i , ( ' ► . 

. (2) The weighted ^feoal. area «e^. 





ILLUSTRATIVE CALCULATION OF THE COAL AREA MEAN (GAJC) * " ' 

Goal Area: Research (eitber "Is" or "Should Ee';" the calculation is the.saoej 
in sample: WO ^ • ^ \^ 



Go/1 



I(JI Response ^ — >^ 



• 

of no ' ' \ of ex- 



State- inport./- ♦ ^ of trfeel}; 

ment not . of low . o^'med. high high Si^ • .I^n 

(Item) applic. ilaport^ import. import. ^ import. Omits Sum N Mean 

♦ ' (1)*' " , (^) (5) 

28 * *10 ' 20 • ' ' JO.- 25 15 0 (100) 315 - 3.15 

(10) '(AO) (90\* "(100) (75) 315" 100 ^ ^ 

- ^ ^ ' v: . • ' ^ - . . . - ' 

5, " 15 - 45 20 10 5:-/ '(95) 300 « 3.16^ 

r (5) (36} (135) (80) (50) . 300 95 

35 15 20 ^ 30 ^.25 ' 5 5 •" 495) « 27Q -2.84 

(15) * (40)' (90) (100) ' (25) 770 95* - 

37 ' *5' 15 , 40 35 5 0 (100)* 315 « 3.15 

(5) , (30) (120) . (140) (20) 315^ 100 

Sum of item means « 12.30 ^ 
' / ■ , - • A.- . ^ " 

Goal area Aean (GAX) - 12.30 , - * 3.08 

» ^ ... • ' ♦ .4 ' f 

• ■ 

1. The top figure in each pair is 'the item response frequency (not a. percent); in the ex^le, 
20 of the'lOO respondepts m't^d goal' statement 28 of^'low importance". 

2. The lower figure. in. each pair is the product obtained by mujfliplying the response frequency 

• • by the value associated with the response alternative (t*j^"of-low importance" value is 2, 

"of medium ^.mportapce" f s 3 and so f OTth) ► / 

3. The "sum" is the sum of these fiye products. * ^. 

^ ♦ • * 

'The item mean i.s obtained by dividing the^sum by the number o€ individuals in the sample 
(100 in the example) » hiinus Che number who omitted the item. 

• 5. The goal area mean (GAX) is the meto of the four item means (the four itetn means are 
totaled, anfl the sum is divided by four). * *; ' 



l^LUSTRATIve CAtpULy^ION OF THE; , WEIGHTED GOAL^iAREA H£AN ' . ^ ' 

Goal Area: Research Jeither '*Is'* or "Should Be;'*' the calculation is thes^e) 
Segmenl /Const ittjent Group: UO\f acuity • / ' * 

Campu s ' GAX Population Slze^^ Weight "^^ Weight GAX* 

1 ^ l^-^A^^ 1900 . ^ -^='8.4^^^ , .'26.164 



1' 2.75 " 900 ' = A.OO ' 11.000 



. 225 

3... 3,00 450. ' " m=2.00 " . ^.000 



4 ' 3.20 ♦ -2600' -^.=11.56 * • 36. 9^- 

5 A '""2.90. . 350 Ifj^^-^^ ' ' 



\ 



6 2.95 600.- = 2.67 7.877 

7 3.00 -.750 . Hj= 3.33 " 9.990 , 

g|-=l^ 3.. 350 • 



8- . - 3.35 225- ' - 



.Sum: ;^:56 > / 105.897 . 



Weighted GAX = ^Sum of gdimnn 5 105.897 = X06 
^ \ 'Sum of Caltann ^ 34.56 



1.. Column' 3 presents the actual size'of the constituent group (faculty) 
for the campus X nbt a sample size). 

^ ' ' ^ , 

2. Column 4' illustrates the calculation "of 'a campus weight, given by. the 
ratio' of the -constituent grouD population size for that campus, to the ^ 

' smallest such population sizefl>ver all campuses bei-ng aggregated, 

3. Each entry in column 3 i§ obtained by "weighting" the campus GAX; i^e., 
by 'multiplying the observed GAX for a given campus by the campus Weight 

4* Th£ weighted GAX is obtained by divij^ing" the sum of the weighted campus 
GAX^s by the sum of th^ weights* ^' • ^ * • ^ . 
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GUIDELINfeS FOR ADMINISTERING THE INSTITUTIONAL' GOALS Il^pNTORY 



* - ; * This is 'the document that outlined t^e basic survey method .to be^ 
: . ; - • ^ ^ • ' ' . , 

followed on each of the participating campuses. It specified sample sizes 

' ' 

^^diset'forth guidelines for forming samples, distributing IGI's, and ^ 
fdlllowlnj^-up nonrespondehts, ^ • ^- — r - 7" ' 

As such, this appendix is a summary rf'f the data gatherfng deslgipt 

•used 1ft the project. " . 



A 



•1 



1/ 



ERIC 



GlJjnrilNKF Fi)U APMINlS/ITvING 'Wli: INSTITUTIONAL GOAl^S l^^VKNTOKY 



Cone ral 



1. Otlier than tjie. sample sd.zes , many of tfhe suggestions below should be* 
regarded as minimum guiael^nes; Vie encourage institutions to be as' 
resourceful ss they care to be to gather data of greatest pbj:ential f 
,usp to tlie campus • Orr, campuses could follow procedures that are the 
most feasible,^ givon available resources. Late in Ag^ril we will be ^ 
sending ^form* on-'which \yefu can ^escribe to us in some detail the 
procedures that were ■foil owed. 



\ 



2~. TtTifs not important' (to lifej^-who on the campus a Jbjumes ^responsibility fpr 
^ selecting samples' and collecting data. Me 'docs^e value in using a;-\multi-^ 
'constituency task force to oversee the project to, nmori^ ^other reasons , 
help give credibility to the results when they become* available, • 

3. It* will be»necessary that high rp turn rates be, obtained (afe least 85%)'. 
Depending' on the proQcdure followed, follpw-up efforts may be necessary* 
We arp^ unfortunately unable to afford (financially) to hdve inventories, 
•go unused V ' * . ^ ' 

4/ Try not— to "doad" any of the samples in ahy v/ay, ' * - * 



Facul ty ' 

K Size of sample 



i 



a)-/L'ess' than 2,500 day enrollment* - 50 Tor all faculty, if* fewer thai 50) 



, b) 2,500 to- 5,000. 
■ .0 5,000 to. 15, 000 
d) More than '15, 000 

2. N^ure of sample 



- 100 

- 125' 



a') 
b) 



jllrtinc teaching faculty 6nly 1^^ 
Suggest strati/ying at least by: * . 

1) Xchoolj departiTfe^t, teaching field, etc. 

2) F^iliy rank^ * . • ' 
(I.(\, , within each* subject division, randopily select the'^app/opria 

nuril>W of full profs, associates, assistants, etc.) 




3. Logistics- 

a) Could uistribnVe lGI*s thr^ough interoffice m,ai^*» 

b) Would nee'! a aoVc from the campuff bead cxyvLaj^uj ng" tlie purpose and na*;tire 
of the frojccl: and requesting the profoGso^.'s cooperation. 

c) Uould need to f6l}ow-up - to obtain at Iccfnt an 857j rtiturn. * 



*Total lioailcounl. 



^'^ f\ IW** I' luto r g r n a u n t c / ude n^g^ 
1 • Si /to kU" sample 



-•../• 



153 



a) Loss thi?«. 2., 500 day enrol ]»'tVU -"^ 75 
b-X .?,->00 to 3,000' " A -'100 

c) 5,000 L.) 15,0(10- " .V-' 125 



_iD Mnr(',th;in 15,000 ", 



7.t Nnturc; of sample 



150 



and seniors (only) 



4f r 



a) Four-year instrtut^ons^: ^uniord ^ 
" Conmimi ty ^ co 11 c gcs : - sophomores (on ly ) 
' K) Sugc^^t gtrntUying at least by: . , . , ^ ' ,x ' 

^1) class (juniors/ s^nibrs); *2) curriculum divisibp; 3) sex; 4)>face._ 
, V '"^ ' • * . - . 

3. Xogi.3tics 

. — t- ' ♦ - * • . * ' ^ 

. a) Could administer IGl's Irt five to ten carefully^ selected' upper division 
' ^ •classed, or 'feections'.* Forms, could be filled out in class , or distributed 
\ with instructions to return thdm at the next class meeting (the forn.ef 
. is advisable). , . 
h) Cauld draw a sample from school records; invite individuals to a ccntrnl 
pfrrcc to fill out the form.- Caution: select and inviX^-^oi-e respondents 
th;in nefdcd (will still end witli a scmplcof volunteers )nS, 

c) '/Solcct -1 sample ..Irom .school records; mail' forms out. Leask satisfactory : 
V.n>y v.i^^'^l bo returi^d; difficult to follow up. ■ , ^ 

- Jit. 



\ 



,£r.;-,-.plG 30.,lcctir,v. and dat.i colli ^Llou could'b^ r.oi-roi-..cd b, au lu^LlLuL LO;:.:'. 
• rcfiearcii or survey research unit, or by a higher education or- socxolopy 
claks,.as a class 'project. 



IV. Graduate Studdn -.s 

l-l Only at ins-itytioiis having at least 500 graduate student^, or where a.t lea.^t 
one-third of the total student body are graduat<2s. 

- 0 

2. Size of sample ' 

• a) 500 to 1,000 graduate enrollment - .50, 

• , b) 1,000 to 3,000 " * " — ■ 75 
c) 3,000 to 7, -500 " ^ * '" A-^i^Jr- .100 



\ 



\ 



d) More th.m 7,500 ' - 125 

• / f 

3. Nature-; of sample 

a) First and, second year (only) graduate and professional school stud.?nts, 
enrolled at least half time. 4 

b) Attempt Lo 'stratify by: ]). graduate year' (first , second) ;■ 2) sub jcct , 
;. field; .)) sex; 4) 'race. • * 

» ' ^ ' ' : 

/». L&gxstics • " , . ' K 

^' ai Could work throiir^h f^ix or ei^^lit wrcfully sciacued .seminars. 
^ ' h) Might work rl^t'r^h dcpartnenl chaj nr.on ; Tiny need only a handful fitom 
rac-h Jeptirliu^nt. ' . ^ , 

^ c) 3I>, c, ,d'in IJi. nbovo. * • , ' , 



/ 



if 



V. Trn:;toos 
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VI. 



]. At co^iiuum'.ty co j iV^^ys and pr i v;it o • f n«t f Lut idn:; Conlv). 

> " ■* - '. ■ 

■f^iirvi-y nj J , up to a.nnxyr.um of ^s" (random). Kxcliidc coJJcj'o p'rosldcnL, 
il' an o.\ officio member.^- * • ' . 

3. ^n\y need Lb follow up r^gopnisly; . . , ^f- ^ — T 

Communit-y Poopl o ' - JT^^ - - ^ ' . ^ - 

.J * . 

1. Hardest^ constituent group tl^ define for purposes of project^- ^ 

2. mSurvey of community people optional; for private institutions. ^ 

^ • J ' " / ^ 

3. Ing^e ral, a crossr-section of literate adults .residing in the vicinity 
'^of theVi^nj)us ("liberate" meaning able to refad'anei understand' mrst of * 

the IGlV* . ' ^ • . * 

Size of sami)lc: 100 (all campuses Jfe 

Nature of $;implc ' ^ - . - . 

a) fry to i. elect n crosr.-secti^n of * the ^ocal 'poi)nlatIoTi in torrn j^tJ 



6. Logistics 



the friCiovd by itejut; iil arid 119 tnrough i23 <so;j^ rncc,> 

occupation; etc.)*' ' . ' - 



a) . Suggest hlpldi-ng an invitational scollege/communifcy convocation.-- AA ^ 
occasior fdr^coirTinuhicatihg And building uri(3erstanding. between towJ 
and -gown. \ First^on the agenda* (after preliminaries) vexpiain wytk 
of the Joi-iat Committee and administer the IGI. Invite^re thai^ 



^nreeded, or'WequQSt l^SVP's* 



b) 'Sample selection and daj:a collection could .be a class project 
(overseen by\ aforementioned task force) • Student* should take IGI 

-to ^spondentV ejcplain project, pick up IGI nex^ay. . ' 

c) Suggest not doing a mail survey. Return rate will be% too low, and 
follow-up difficult (and envelopes and postage^'expcnsive) . 



^"Literate*' not ne(;es*sn|ily to mean opinion or intellectual leader 

^ ^ ' J* 4 1 c • 
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1. .Local vopttom goal statements 



1 ^ 



Each campus is strongly -cficouraged to <3eve3^p up to^ ten goal statements j 
reflecting p/ssiblc goals ;jni que Up tlifii ca;T^u's that are not covered in ^. 
tho bocjy of the inventory, Ueprotluce ■ thesi» o*^ s^^par^ite sheets, numbered «• 
• 9L uj? to 100, and insert into the hooklot/betwc ert pages 10 and 11. 
^ Her>p,onses will he tabulated by IITS and r/poried back^^with " the standard - 
"SJcoi'e repc rt. / / - \ . . 

/ 

2. A (second) insert 



\ 



One-page inserts will be sent along v/inh each shipmerit of IGlXs. . These ^ . ^ 
. should be inserted -between pages 10 4nd 11, after the localiy-Wilten \ 
goal statements, in every IG7 dist/ibuted... One side af .tiite ^she^ contains'- ' 
teii-goal statements dealing with' pliblic higher education/in Caiif^nia • 
geYierally (numbered 101 through 110); the :other-^«ide contains additional , . 
^ biographical questio;ns^ -(numbered/ 119 - tlV) ! , ^ \ - - ^ 

3., The inventpry . yxp^h^Zo:^ will require - close to an hour on the averageX • • ' 
to fill out., it i£ e&sentially self-aMministering. '* . ^ -^A^ * 

4. Subgroup it:em 118 / *i - : t^. -;^>v ■ \ ,^ ■ 



Wlu-n compl.M-ovi rf-j ' s\^ave,4ec;i gr.tht^ycJ to-otlu-.' , clrurk* at Jtiic. coiJogo 

need :o m;n-k: "N. ' \ : •.■ 

^- ync - nil •TGlV'yTrom fnc'u] ty . ^, "* . 

n\<o - ■ " undergraduate stuircflt^^ • '^*-''**,"-' '"^ 

• .Thirqe " / «<. " graduate students - • ' . ' 'i \ 

\. ' Four - 



7 Five- - , 



II «^i 



tirustees 
*^rf ^commu'r^'ty people ^ 




• -.Thif^ needs "tb-b^ dmie §(^^^hat:'^r^sults fioifthe seveTal cbnsJUitiiferit i 
can be reported |oi^th4a2ilia..^ir^ sc&.relreport for the" campfl^; 



groups 

e camptt^', 

o. ^'bhip completed TGJ: .booTclets (minus any inserts') as soon as pos^ibie, but 
/^no later tf ah May. 15,- to:' ^ * ' ' > 

' ^ ^Ric^rd^E. Peterson ? . ^ 

• • Educational /resting SeVl^ice ^ ' . 

19^7 Center'stireet * \ ^ • ^ " ' 

/\ ^ Berkeley,' California 94704 

- ' f ' . ... * 

bundle jeer's for each^ cons ti tuetv^ group (faculty, students, trustees^ btc/) 
separatG;ly Cwi thin .a larger box) " - • . . * 



separatG;ly Cwithin.a larger box) J 

bjben col 



Ho. no^- ship unt^l all fortis have bjben colleett>d (I.e.,' do not ' firs t^hip • 
almost .aJi rci's, and then later send a dozen that *1iave accumulated in the 



'meant ime . / . 



V 



1- 



R6 



^6^ Instituticuu^^csults should forthcoming to i:he cblle^go withii)*siix, 
' ' weeks of'rccei^ of cojnpletecl I(5l's>in Berkc^ley^ Pooled r&ults ^loross* 
thevsogmeirt will he mailed roiigiily a' mootf\. after that/ The' lat leu will 



be ^i^eful fdr* interpretive purposes^ . 



Institutional researchers my obtain a copy of the data tape, ,at cost, 
•^'foi purposes of additional 4ocal analyses. ; ' ' * . • . 

8. We h6pe to hold" several regional wp.rloshbps in August and September for 
moire thojough discussions of t^esults. 

9» Call or write Peterson "^(AIS &A9"'0959) if jou hav.e questions or 'problems, 
* ' . ' ' y ... 



/ - ■ 



r 



. V 



7/- 



m ■ 



5f 



SUMMARY Ot SAMTLE SIZES** ^. 



/ • 



Uncjer^ 

^3 



Cqrajnunity 

Faculty Grads. Trustees.. ^TPeople 



. - ) 



Xess than 2,500 tct^l day enrollmelit .50^ 75 



2,500 Uo 5,000 
5,0j30 to 15,000 "\ " 
More than 15,000 " j '! " 

' • ' 

500 to ],000 praduato enrollr.ienr. 
I,n00 to 3,jOOO ". " 
3»000 to '7, 500 " . '.' 

Itorc than 7,500 " ' ♦ 



'All jcomnunity colleges,' all private 
institutions 

All public institutions, optional 
.for private ifistitutlons * 



75 100 
lOQ . 125 
125 150 



50 
75 
100 
125 



All (up 
to 25) 



100 ' 



*A minit'ium 85% completion rate will be necessan' fbr each "sainple. 



APPENDIX E 



BA^TICIPATING INSTITUTIONS AND .NUMBERS OF RESPONDENTS IN * 
CONSTITUENT GROUP S^LES • ' ' 




This .appendix consists of list of a\l colleges and 



All j:he respondents indicated in this list 
the analyse of - individual respondents suminari2 



universities included im the^ i>rdject , along wUh the number of 

•• '■- • .V 

respondents- in each campus constituent groug^ ^^-^^ - w.. 

. Frequently a constituent sample % as lis ted>. will not be, 
exactly the same as the N the college forwarded to ETS for 
tabulating. ' T^tis is 'because the scaring :nachine was unable to* • 
process Id's (on which there were staple holes, torn sheets, and 
excessive stray marks ahd other "foreign deposits." 

Several colleges thats. administered the I<51 are not in the 
list. These institutions returne2Sttje^ completed IGI/s too late 
to be included^'in the various* aggregatinfeanalyse^ 

included in 
d a^t the bottom of 

ing the\- 



Tab les 1 , 2 5 , 6 y -etc . -A^l we re not in the-.7eaicul anions, 
institueion as' the unit of analysis, as is rioted ia A^endix F. 



ERIC 



i-T. 



K2 • 



■ < 



( 



i 



Unlversity^of Califopnia — 



COM 



Berkeley 

Davis 

Irvine 

Los 4ngeles 

Rivjerslde^ 
• San ^Diego^ ^ 
« S^nt^ Barbara 



V 



, 105 ^ 100 J5 

. 73 ; S^V - ^0 • 
. tf^'^. -zev 34 ^ . 

' • ^47. .^27 . 28'/ . 
43 



58 
72 
45 



91. 
47 



California State* Unive"Ys.ities \ 
and Cbllegeg 

Baflcers field 

Chico% . 

Fresno 

Fullertdn 
* * Ha}*vit3 *. 

Loiig i^ach . 
. Cos Angeles 

Northridge ' c 

Polytechnic, Pomona 
' Polytechnic^ San Luis .Obispo >92 



'^' 51 
8S 
-107 
/ 60* 
V ..78 
77 
♦82 
. ' .98 
• 55 



Sacramento *- 
San* Bernardino 
.(>an Diego , 
San Francisco 
> San Jose' 
Spnoma 

• • 

Community .Colleges 

Alamedk ^ 
Allan Hancock / 
American River ^ 
. • Baker^fieid>; 
/• BaristoW; 
Butte 
.Cerritos 
y Chabot 
Citrus 
Compton 
Contra Costa 
• ^Jgpnsunnes River 
Cuesta • - ^ 
Cypress 

Diablo Valley * 
^ East Loa Angeles 



71 
^6 



4^ 

181 
69 
'16. 
54 
81 
126 
21 
96 
87 
56 



166 .113 
73 19. 



V 



.79. 
. 127 



45 
55 

•93 
70 
31 
70 
21 
77 
Z3 
- .32 
40 
68 

• 45 
72 
33 

slOl 



' 30 
117 



39 ' 

50 . 

26 \ 



19 
27- 
120 
36 
11 
97 
40 
'^55 
28 
56 
35 



V 18 

/ 



23 
24 



121 
59 
78 
92 

38 
-94, 
■ 95 ■ 

5'8^ • 
101 

40 • 

75'A 

103*" >r 

117 

127 . 





• 


- 


- 












25 


36 






19" 


20 






17 


51 






18 . 


22 




% 


16 . 






r* . 


10 


» 24 




f 




40- 






16 

• 


31 






'■ 17 


^0- 






22 


' 26 


1 - 




'25 


73 






. 15 


22 - 






-16 


44 , 






24 








26 


62 


• * 






49 






14 


32 








75 ~ 


\ > 




13 


' 43 






-11 


. 26 






.26 


40 






- 


28 






16 


14 






25 


73 




• 


r 


•• 


8 ■ 






• 42 


122 




11 


. 73 


26 






69 






\ 










31 


13 ^ 


2 


9- 


• .32 




5 




33 


89 


5 


10 


101' 


78 - 








69 • 


1 


•5> 


* 30 




1 




37 


6*6 


4 




87 




7 ■ 






100 


1 


8 


22 






• 10 


72 



V 



>i: J 



^1 



Gommunlty Colleges (con) • 

El Canino . ^ * 
• Feather River ^ ' 

Fi;esno * ^ 

^ Gavllan • • 
Glendale "--r--^ 

* .Grossmont 
. Haurtell 

Indian Valley 
Long Beach 
Los >ingel2S 
'^L. A. Harbo/r 

A. Southwest ' 
L. A. Trade - Technical 
L. A. Valley 
Marin 
, Merced 
^erritt 

Mount San Antonio 
Mount San Jacinto 
' Nap^ * 
. Oh lone 
- Orange Goast g 

* Palomar 4 
Pas'adena \ 
Redwoods /• i 
Reedley . ^ , . 
Rio Hondo x 
Riverside 
Sacramento ^ 

\ Saddleback * 

San Bernardino Valley 
San Diego 
San Diego Evening 
San\I^iego Mesa 
San Francisco 
'San' Francisco CC District 
San Joaquin Delta 



San Jpse ' 
"Santa Ana 
S^nta Barbara 
Santa Monica 
Sant^ Rosa 
Shasta . 
Sierra 
Siskiyous 
Skyline 
Sbuthwestem 



s 



FAC 


UPS QS_ 


ES 


TR 


ADH 


4 

CQM 






















t 


' \ 


















< 

> 


95 


128, 


' • i .• 








11 


73 


. 29 






'61 - 




' 49 


101 


2 


1 


13 


45 


• 


4 


48 






3 


2 • 




79 


.47 


'22 i 


1 


' -7. 


44- 




57 


125. ■ 


.93 


" 4^ 


10 . 


• 44- 




66 


*2 ^ 




5 




28 








« 29 


1 








.82 


' 95 \ 


S5' 




10 


• 72 .: 




'89 


121 


68 








* 


75 


62 


83 • 


















24| 






44 


76. 


51 ■. 










81 


106 


98 








1 


85 


106 


43 




19 


29 « 




72 


48 


6 


' 1 


4 . 


■55 


■67 


119 


25 


3 


6 ^ -1- - 




49 


98 


81 






16 




106 


123~" 


66 ' 


5 




24 - 




44 


93 




. 3 


6 


25 




51 






3 


. 3 






•2\ 


19 


30 . 


4 




6 




95S 


' 63 




- • 


18 


39 ■ 




18 


31 




2 








75 


118 


57 


4 


16 


80 




65 


92 . 


31 


5 


1 


63 


4 * 


52 


48 


18 






53 . 




88 


'll3 ^ 


77 


3 


3 


. 78 




45 


39 


4p 


5 


4 


23 




' 91 


80 


61 




7 


25 


49 


66 


1 


3 


5 


90 




92 


110 


26 






50 , 


• 


65 


, 98 


4 










• 27 


• 27 


143 


1 




12 




61 


139 






4 


6 




69 


74 




1 


14 


65 " 








90 










80 


89 


67 


5 




14 




62 


159 


' 67 • 


3 


6 


33 ' 




79 


133 


39 


4 


h 


50 




38 


. 52 




4 


' 11 


33. 




103 


180 


73 


4 


11 


88 






89 


2 








5? 


55 


80 


4 


5 


76 




6? 


76 




5 




31 




40 


43 


40 


5 


5 


64 




33 


■ 70 


45 


1 


6 


ll- - 


It 


10 


66 


59 


1 


7 


$6 




4 















ERIC 



i 



I • 



E4 



N 



FAC UUS . GS 



ES 



TR APM • -CO^l 



ERIC 



Ct)mmanity .Colleges (con) 

Ventura 
Victor Valley 
West Los Angeles'. 
West Valley 
Yuba 

Private Institutions 
J — ■ — — ^ 

Armstjrong^ College 

Azusa Pacific College 

California Baptist College 

California Institute . 
of pie Arte 

Clarem^t College^* 

Dominican College of. ^ ; 
San Rafaei *. 

Immaculate Heart .College 

Menlo Qo liege 

Mills College 

^Monterey institute 'of 
* Foreign Studied c 

Mount Saint Mary 's- College 

'Occidental* College 
Otis Art Institute . 
Pacific College^ 
Pasadena College 
Pepoerdine Univer'sity 
Pitzer College 

• Saint Mary's College of 
California 
University Pacific 
University fx Redlands 
University of San Francisco 
Universi&ty of Santa Clara 

' Westmont College 



73 


26 




21 




, 1 


38 


48 


. 71 






3 - 


" 2 


82 


40 


■ 99 




59 




6 ■ 


40 


85 


94 • 




100 


4 


7 


41 


79 


53 




97 


3 




52 





/ 












/ 












/' 




4 • 










11 








OH 


1 


21 • 




L 


91 


VJ*T 




6 








48 


16 


9 


10 


33*~ 


L06 - 


80 . 


9 . ' 


5 




- 


29 


47 ■. 


• ♦ • 


6 




38 


18 


33 




1 






31 


39 




4 


4 


11 




'21'' 




















f 


12 ■ 


2'6 


10 


2 




.6 


52- 


97 


50 


• 

7 


8 


■ 17- 


ii ' 


8 


c 


10 


6 




7 


17 


16, 


7 






18 


86 ' ■ 




h 


10 


46 


46 


21 




16 






25 


27 


24 


4 


4 


34 


24 


59 


46 


10 






36 


26 




9 






44- > 


38 


9 


1 


7 


23 


44 






19 


15 


55 


45 


39 


23 


16 


8 


32 


68 


? 79 




- 13 


7 




34 


54 




• .9 
















« 



* Including a sample from Pitzer College. 
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APPF.NniX 1% 

LETTER OR NUMERICAL IDENTIFIGATION OF INSTITUTION^, CAMPUS CONST'l'TUKNT GROUP 
* RETURN RATES, AND RATINGS 0^" SURVEY METHOD APPROPRIATENESS . 

The letters Mor numbers in the case of the community colleges) • 
given in the left hand colunuv on pages' 3, A, and 5 ate^ the symbols assigned* 
to each institution in the project. The symbols* were Hsed both as a 
-convenience in plotting the tesults (GAX scores) for' each constituent group 

from eacli of die participating (*ampuses.'^s.^^ ^ 
^ . The ifirst of the two ratings given in tfiis a|)pendix indicates for 

each campus 'constituent group, the propor^iop of . each sample who actually 

« 

^filled ,out and returned the questionnaire, i*e., the sample return rate. 
Calculation of retumV rates was done at the ETS pffice; the number of 
completed IGI^^ fdt a given campus constituent group received-^t ETS was- 

/ 

taken as a percent of the corresponding campos sample, ^ determined by 
the Guidelines (page D-7) . The xating key is as follows: 

E (Excellent) - 85% or higher return rate 

G (Good) - 65% to 8A% return rate • 

F (Fair) - A5% to 6A% return rate 

P (Poor) " - 20% to 44% return rate 

X ^. c ^ Less than 20% return* These samples were ^ 

eliminated from all the analyses 1:hat used the 
institution as the unit. • 

J 

..Blank - Constituent^grojip not surveyed i(per .local campus 

c - decision) 

/ 

/ . ^ ' ' - ' / 

The second rating is an assessment of the extent to which the / 

campuses were able^^ollow the methodological aspects of the Guidelines. 

The ratings, described on the next page, were made entirely from the » 



infortnat-.ion provided on the '^Report of Methodology'' questionnaire, mentioned 
on page 13. ' - • . * , , 



Rating* 



Illustrative Reported Procedure 



(HA) Highly^ Acceptable 



1. "Entire group surveyed" (FAC) . 

■* • 

2. Selection "by table of random numbers" 
^rom complete list of individuals (e.g., 
FAQ) or classes (UDS, GS, E5).- , 

3. Selection by "table of random numbers from 
population stratified by rank and depart- 
ment" (FAC), "department or major" (UDS,- 
GS), "voting precinct", "race, occupation, 
etc." (COM). ' . / 



(A) "' Acceptable, 



(PA) Probably Acceptable' 



1. Systematic ("every n^") selection from 
complete list. of individuals (FAC,'UDS, GS).- 

2. -"Representative classes stratified by * 

depaftment" (student c£.tegories) . 

1. ^'Random selection" (procedure not described) 
with stratification by rank and department" 
(FAC), "ma^or^Mlibs), "department". 

.2. '.^OSS-section of "departments" (FAC, UDS) . 

3. "Particular'* or "selected" classes (student 
categories)'. 

4. "Random" - no furt;her information. 



(BA) Barely Acceptable 



Use of special groups to a greater or lesser 
extent (^.g"., "community leaders", "PTA groups"^, 
"alumni", "evening classes %/ith broad spectrum * 
of community representation", etc.). 



(II) insufficient 
Information 



Form returned ^ut selection procedure not 
sufficiently described to warrant judgment of 
its adequacy. 



(/NR) No Response 



Report .of Methodology form not *e turned. 



Sample Response Rate 

* < 

FAC UDS GS DS ES CpM 



.Rating of Survey^'=^reth^od 
Appropriateness 



FAC UDS GS 



DS 



University of 
California 

A E 

B F 

C ■ G 

D • G 

E F 

F F 

G G 

•H F 

California 
State University 
and Colleges' 



A . 
K 

C ' 
■ D 
E 
F 

G • 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

W . 
0 ' 

Community 
Colleges 

1 

.2 

3 
' 4 

5 

6 

7 

•■ '8 
9 
10 



E 
P 
E 
G 
F 
F 
.F 
G 
F 

€ 

G 
E 
F 
✓ F 
G 
E 



G 
E 
G 
G 
E 
F 
G 
G 
G 
P 



F 
F . 
G 
G 
X 

G 
P 



P 
F 
F 
G 
P 
F 
G 
P 



P 
P 
P 
P 

P^ 
p" 
F 
P 



ES COM 



BA 


. PA 


PA 


A 


PA 


' PA 


,PA 


BA 


PA 


A 


'a 


BA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


PA 


PA 


II 


II 


• BA 


A 


PA 


PA 


BA 


PA 


PA 


PA 


BA 


^PA 


HA- 


HA 


BA- 











> t 



c 



/ 



P 


P 






P 


■S PA 


PA, 


PA 






PA , 


F 


P 






P 


. s HA. 


PA 


EA 






PA 


F 


P 








PA 


A 


'A 






BA 


P 


X 








A 


BA 


BAr 






A 


F 


p 






P 


PA 


PA 


PA 






BA 


X 


X 






P 


PA 


BA 


BA 






3A 


G 


G 






F 


HA 


A 


A 






PA 


G 


F^ 






F 


PA 


,PA--. 


. PA 






BA 


P 


G 








PA 


A 


• A 








G 


G 






P ' 


HA 


vHA 




N 




BA 


X 


X ' 






V 


PA 


.HA 








BA 


G 








P • 


ha" 


PA 


r 






BA 


X 


F 






P 


A 


A 


A 






BA 


F 


• P 






P . 


PA 


A 


A 


« 




BA 


F 


P 






F 


A 


A 


A 






PA 


g' 


'e 




i 

/ 


• 

G 


PA 


»'a 


PA' 






BA 




»■' 




G 


P 


A 






A 


A 


II 






F 


E 


F 


HA 






BA, 


PA 


BA 






E 


X 


. P 


NR 






NR 


NR 


NR 






F 


P 


G 


NR 






NR 


NR 


NR 






E 


E 


G 


PA 






A 


. A 


PA 




0 


- E 


• G 


P 


HA 


> 




A 


A . 


U 






F 


P 


P 


NR 






NR 


NR 


NR 






E 




G 


HA 






A 




BA 






E 




P 


HA 






A' 




BA 






X 


X 


P 


NR 






NR 


NR 


NR 



P 



Y 



Sample ResponsCj Rate 



FAC UDS GS DS 



RnJEjjig of Survey MetUod 
^ A^pr oprxatene ss 



Community ^ ^ 
Colleges (cont>) 



11 


G 


12 


•''E 


13 


r, F 


14 


G 


15 


E 


16 


.G 


17 


. E 


18 


G 


19 


• E 


20 




21 




22 


E 


23 


G 


24 


P 


15 


' F 


26 


G 


.27 


E 


28 


E^ 


29 




30 


G . 


81 


G 


32 


> 


33 ' 


F 


34 


^G 


•55 


E 


36 


E 


37 


E 


38 


. E 


;39 


F 


40 : 


E 


41 


> 

E 


42 


E - 


43 


F 


44 


E 


45 . 


p 


46 • 


X 


47 


F 


48 


E 


49 


G 


50 


F 


51^ 


G 


52 


\ G 


53 


F 


54 


X 



r 



DS 






1.' A ( 






r 


riA 


'F 


F 






G 




T) 

r ^ ^ 


U A 

HA 


E 


- R 


X 


II 






T) 

r 


MD 
WK 


F 




G 


r A 


E', 


E 


E ^ 


PA 


G 


. G 


G ■ ^ . 


NR 


'E 


F 


•E • 


HA 




X 












.*HA 


F 


P ^ 


G Ji 


PA 


P 


X 


F * 


HA. 


F 




J' 


HA 


E 


G 


F 


^NR 


E 


P 


' F 


II 


G 


F- 


F 


HA 


? 




F 


HA 


F 


G 






E 


G 


X 


II 


E 




X 


PA 



E ' 




P 


F 






E 


E 


E 


P 


; E 


X 


E 


P 


F 


E 


, X 




E 


G • 


• P 


E 


X 


G 


E 




: G 


E 




- F 


F 


P 


P 


F 


'F 


P 


E 


F 


F 


P 




' X 


P. 


X 


F 


^E 


G 


G 


i 


F 


G 


F 


.P 


F 


*G 


P 


P 


ix 






E 


•E 


•P 


P 







'JS KS <^'^>M 



«II 
PA 

II 

^ NR 
PA. 
PA 
PA 

' PA 
■ A 
II 
PA 
PA 
II 
NR 
II 
PA 
PA 
NR 
HA" 
NR 
BA 
II 



PA . 


/ 


bV 


NR ' 


'n*r 


NR 


A • 




BA 


PA 


II 


BA 


NR 




NR 


BA " 




BA 


PA 


PA ^ 


^PA' 


nr' 


NR 


)nr> 


A 


A 


BA 


NR • 


NR 




PA ' 


PA 


.BA. 


PS 


PA 


BA 
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' APPENDIX G . • . * ' > 



DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF CONSTITUENT GROUPS'" AND SUBGROUPS " - 

• . - « .... ^ *# 

' r » ' . 

The information in this app^dix will enable the reade^r to determine 
t^hl^ sample composition'of each W the segment, cdnstituent groups and sub- 
groupsr considered in^the survey analyses in' te^-ms of a number of domographi 
and status variables. ^ ^' ^ . ( 



For example, the distributions of the sample of 551- UC faculTy by 
teaching fielB, rank, age, sex, and race ate given across^ the. top of pages 
G2 and G3. Or the breakdowns of the sample of 397 community college 
evening students age 4(i or older according to major^field, age, sex, race, 
and family incjjme can be read across the eleventh row on pages G4 ancf G5* 
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16 * 


163 




18 


17 


23 


20 


18 


.10 






30' 


30 


30 


10 


7 




4.3 


29 




14 




17 




47 


18 






18 


27 




59* 


11 


7 


' 7 • 


1I\ 


8tJ 






19 


22 


24^ 


18 


« 53 






19 


.34 


26 


13 


18* 




17 


17 


22 


22 


11 


il 




27 


18' 




18 


18 


56 




13 


13 


23 


25 


23 


72 




15 


2l^ 


31 


18 


14 
















>.647 


1 


14 


a)' 27 


21 


11 


496 


1 


13 


18 


29 


22 


11 


20 




10 


'60 


•15 


5 


* 


26 


8 


42 


19 


27 






47 


2 


45 


26 


6 


4 


9 


115 ' 


3 


30 


30 


18 


• 8 


7, 


296 


•1 


8 


18 


35 


^0 


i; 


87 




2 


6 


' 34 


41 


10 


86 


2 


13 


23 


23 


21 


\2 


101 


3 


30 


2i 


26 


10 


, 2 


157 




10 


15 


36 


'23 


11 


166 


- 


9 


■22* 


. 27 


23 


13 


2720 


* 4 


21 


19 


23 


17 


7 


1795 


• 3. 


21 


19, 


24 


20 


'8 


116 


3 


31 


28 


24 


7 


1" 


1^9 




38 


22 


23 




1 


217 


7 


5rl 


• 14 


11 


4 


7 


452 


'4 


37 


22 


• 14 


12 


7 


1198 


3 


1<» 


22 


^8 


21 


6 


191 


4 


^ 5 


13 


34 


27 


- 12 


315 




18 


21 


29 


18 


8 


354 


6 


35 


2? 


18 


9 


4 


656 


2 


J18 


20 


27 


21 


7 


465 




17 


21 


26 


*24 


' 8 

& 


342 




9 


19 


27 


20 


.17 


201 






•18 


29 


21 


18 


11 




9 


27 


36 


18 


9 


2 














7 




29 


43 


14 


14 




32 




'28 


22 


22 


9 


19 


97 




6 


*24 


29 


18 


19 


73 




*i 


11 


40 


30 


15 


34 




15 


24 


29 


6 


24 


11 






•36 


27 


9 


9 


70 




7 


14 


* 34 


30 


13' 


78 




8 


17 


26 


2S 


19 



94 
97 
99 

99 
' 96 " 
97 

97 

95' ' 

99 
99 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
98 



*CH OT 

1 Vi 

6 

1 1 



89 - 
99 



''76 
93 
87 
96 

* 99 
60 
91 
92 



5 

99 

12" 

7 
2 



4 
✓ 

99 
6 
T 
4 
2 



99 
99 



64 
83 
93 
98 
91 
77 
89 
94 

84 
99 



20^ 10 

5* 4 

-H 3 'r 

3. '5 ? 
99 

99 

13 21 



3 6 

2 3 
1 

5 3 

8 12 

3 1 



99 



69 11 
75 9 



99 
15 



5^- 



90 
39 
90 
73 
88 
87- 

93 
99 



11 ^i* 
3 3 



8 15 
4 4 
4 4 



99 



57 29 
88 9^ 



99 
14 



95 
96 
94 



60 30 
96 4 



3 
1 
• 1 

10 



^ 92 







'fry-/ ^"^ 






tUn. 


6K 


1|K 


18K 


24K 




6K 


i2K 


liK 


24K 


30K 


30K 


1 


6 


21 


20-.*. 


.14 


* 39 


\ 


6 


34 


20 


20 


20 




'2 


•21 • 


21 ' 


11 


45 


^16 ' 


25 • 


-16 


18 


25 




99 




'35 








40 


25 














99 






• 






. 7 


29 ^ 


16 


10 


39 • 




8 


. 14.* 


19 . 


12 


47 




6 


u' 


9, 


-9 


57 


23 * 




9* 


15 




38 






11' 


9 




60 




7^ 


16 , 


7 


7 


63 


^58 


■42 






• 








' 4p • 


30 


30 














99 






6 < 


y 

( 6 


3 


- 83 


14 


^ 9 


19^ 


^9- 


14 


35 ' 


10 




24 


P 


10 


29 


8 


15 


22 


11 


11 


32 


22 




33 


33 




U 


14 


29- 


. 29 


14 




14 


99 














99 * 














51 • 


28 


22 














99 


6 




So 

28 




6 


61 


• 27 


27 


27 


18 






7 


10 


24 


15 


7 


. 36 


10> 


15 


21 


10 


14 


28 


8 


'21 


23 


20 ' 


12 


15 


6 


20 


23 


21 


13 


17 


35 


"24 




6 




6 


38 


27 


23 


8 


4 




99 














-99 














42 


36 


22 














99 


5 


23 


25 


16 


9 


21 


21 


32 


29 


13 


3 




6 


19. 


17 


20 


17 


' le 


4 


15 


2a 


27 


14 


• 18 


11 


22 


•*28 


20 


11 


8 


8 


20 


28 


22 


12 


9 


22 


37 


' 24 


12 


2 


3 


26 


41 


24- 


. 5 


3 


1 


•99 












0 


99 


• 












47 


- 35 


18 
















r 


24 


'29 


20 


9 


9 


19 


33 


31 


11 


3 


2 


7 


18 


* 25 


* 24 


14 


10 


5 


15 


•\27 


24 


14 


13 


3 


15 


22 


17 


, 8 


35 


2 


15 


21 


17 


8 


37 


20 


io 


30 


10 




10 


99 














99 














47 


35. 


IP 














99 


9 


21 


24' 


12 


9 


24 




' 56 


33 






11 




9 


18 


16 


9 


• 47 


3 


14 


22 


19 


10 


" 32 



4. 



• 



Sex 



Male 

88 
87 
81 
83 
• 85 
89 

f 

97 

11 
60 
< 81 
73 
75 
11 
78 

94 

83.^ 



6A 
63 
70 
99 
47 
56 

•6i 



73 
•73 
69^ 

60 * 

61 
47 
50 

51 , 

49 

6Ar 

70' 

3 

. 71 
69 
76 

56 
56 
40 
53 
41 

58 
64 
2 
71 
63 
67 



1. 



Level o f Eduolitlon * 

I ' 

. \ 

2. 3*. 4, '5. 6. •*7. ^8. ,9> 

1 ; > i;-i5 * 15 19 4^ 

'12* '6 23 59 

"1 lib 'T? K) 41 

21 4 26 48 

^ ' -17 17 67 

2 i 2 22 "16 18. 36 

3 20 2^ 53 



20 



lA 



• i 



29 



29 23 16 
8 16 -76 



a 18' If/ 55 

15 31 46 

6 17 10. 67 
13 22 22 37 

- 9 91 

7 JL8 10 62 

10 ^6 20 42 

11 .34 '26 23 
2 6 9 82 



3 
2 
26 
12 
11 
3 



11 
6 
4 

36 
1?. 



11 
9 

21. 
23 
19 

•16^ 
' 7 
• 7 
14 

11 
1 

12 
11 
13 
21 
14 
18 

9 

9 
X7 
21 
14 



10 
8 28 
30 20 
14 ^ 14 



6 
7 

4 12 

6 
11 
18 

5 21 

1 

2 25 
2 ^24 



28 18 35 
20- 35 

10 20 

14 43 

6 3; 
19 . 4A 

18 53 

24 )4 
17 



21 
31 
19 
30 
27 
16 
27 
36 
37 
7 



37 
19 
24 
29 
56 
27 
34 
15 

20 
21 

12 
11 
20 
22 
24 
24 
12 
30 
18 



14 

^25 



J.7 

10 

r)8 



U 24 

13 24 

5 16 

' 8 12 

11 13 

13 10 

13 25 

11 41 

13 5 

11 6 

20 54 



36 17 10 18 

37 18 10 .13 
30 18 6 19 
39 7 6 11 

7 10 

6 10 



2 
2 
7 

3^ 

2 40 17 
4 >3 13 
2 



36 18 11 20 
22 21 9 36 



40 20 

52 8 

45 16 

10 22 



8 .6 
3 4 

9 7 
18 49 



10 
13 
9 

10* 
» 

'lo'^ 

12 • 



\l 
. 33 

8 

13 

11 

17 



4. 5, 



7." 8; 9. 



C7 



10.^ 



16 
5 



26 15 13 10 24 < 
31 ^ 13 . 43 
31 15' 2- 16 25 

>^ 10 2 3 .28 ' 5 10 

40 '40 • 20 

27 1^ 15 10 15 
18 18 12 40 

"64 30 

26 21 53 

2 '9 24 It 5 22i 

22 11 33 

12 23 32 3 20 

4 9 28 13 9 24 

50 20 30 

11 8 43 26 

11 '42 2 1 22 



3 29 69 



11 
13 



9 
^9 



16 
18 



2. 
1 



44 11 44 



IOV46 11 11 19 16 
8 15 12 Ml 20 16 



13 13 
20 . . 



7 
16 
1 



13 



13 25 

20 20 
27 

16 ip 



25 



13 

20 20 



13 27 
27 ^1 



7 

10 



9. 16 12 17 13 21 
20 18 4 20 46 



45 27 27 



25 45 30 



25 40 35 



21 16 11 16- 16 



14 
10 
18 
15 
22 
9^ 



41 
15 
U 
8 



12 
5 

5 5 
lO 10 
22 

6 

1 



11 10 14 11 

10 14 12 

5 11 
22 

2 7 5 



6 14 8 

12 12* 17 ■ 15 
19 16 10 7 



5 
22 



30 39 32 



30 '39 • 31 



43 35 22* 



18 5 

18 4 

14 13 

11 18 

16 12 

20 12 

- 1 

99 ^ 



8 
6 

15 
23 
20 
9 



8 14 1? 

7 14 17 

7 15 13 

8 11 10 

8 24 7 

9 21 9 
7 13 A8 
5 1 24- 



6' 
8 
1 
1 

2 
8 
15 



9 11* 
8 11 
7 7 



12 

5 

7- 
10 

7 



5 
5 
7 
13 
7 



8 
7 
7 
2 
4 

w5 
7 

22 



24 40 37 



39 43 19 



r 



35 38 27 



,ERIC • 



r 



60 ' 


1 


1 


8 


12 


25 


17 


35 


18 




2 


4 


62 






9 


12 


25 


18 


36 


19 






2 


27 


9 


9 


18 


18 


27 




18 


18 


9 


15> 




43 


29 




t 




29 


29 


l4 


61 






10 


31 




6 




3 13 


22 


19 


22 


25 


3 


3 


6e . 




1* 


8 


14 


28 


17 


3: 


17 




2 


1 


70 • 




1 


4 


10 


23 


15 


46 


12 






1 


3 


6 




15 


21 


38 


• 12 


' 9 


99 








60 




40 


10 


10 


30 




10 • 




9 


27 


64 


77 






15 


17 


32 


15 


21 










76 • 






3 


1 5 


U 


20 


59 











• * See question* 121 and 123 on page Al^. 



4 19 14 16 11 14^ 
4 19 '15 16 11 14 
9 18 18 9 



3 24 



10 51 39 



20 



2Q 



18 10 10 
14 22 13 10 
24 9 -6 21- 



40 26 35 



APPIiNDIX H 



/ 



INSTITUTION Il)l:NTiriCAT!ON 



University of California 

A Davis 

B Santa Cruz 

C B^rkcU??^ V 

i: Los An)»elcs 

J- San !)icj;o ' j 

\\ Irvine 

1! Jlliverside ^ 



California State Universities aiid'Cj^l^ge^ 



A Chico. 
. B Sonoma 

C Bakersfield 

D San Jose 

I: Full^on ^-'\ 

F San Francisco 

i\ Fresno ^ 

II San^Feftiando* 
^1 Ix>ng Beach ^ 

vT San nicRO'^ 

K !layWard * . ' . ' 
L '"San'* Bernadino , ' . 
M' Polytc idc, Kellogg-Voorhis 
.H Sacramento 
0 Los An|relcs 
. P . Polytechnic, San Luis Obispo 



California Community Colleges 

, 1 West Valley College 

2 Yuba Cbllege 

3 Allan Hancock College 

4 Bakersfield CoUege . 

5 Aincrican River College 
6, West Los Angeles College 
7 Ventura College 

S- Victor Valley College 

0 Barstow College 

10 Cerritos College 

11 Butte College , 

12 .6- thwestem College 

13 S^^jrra College 



( 




H2 



u 



14 
IS 
16 
17 

1<) 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
.28 

2y 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

,40 

41 
- 42" 

43' 

44 

45 

46 

47 
•-48- 

49 
50 
51 
52 
S3 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
52 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 



Skyline ' • 
Cliabot College 

City Collej^c of San Francisco 

Citrus Comjjiiinity College / 

Shasta College 

Santa ^'onica College 

Santa "f^osa Junior College ' 

College 01 Alameda, 

Col.lege of the Redwoods 

College of Marin 

Santa Barbara City College 

S^n Jose City College 

Santa Ana College 

College of the Siskiyous 

Consumnes College 

Compton College 

San Joacfuin Delta College . 

San Diego Mesa College 

San Francisco Coi.ununity Col' 

Contra Costa College 

Cyp/ess College 

Cuesta College - 

San Diego Hvenirig Coliej/e 

San Bemadino Valley College 

San Dlcgo City Co.llege___— — r 
Diablo Valley_-r&«Bge 
El Camino Collei^e « 
East Los Angeles College 
Saddleback Coiranunity Coi Lege 
Riverside City College 
Sacramento, City College 
Feather River College 
Gavilan College 
Fresno City College 
--Rto -Hondo^ Colleg 
Pasadena City .C' age ' 
Reedley CoUegt 
Glendale Co-llege 
Hartnell College 
Crossmont College 
Palomar Junior College 
Ohlono College 
Orange Coast College 
Indian River College 
Los Artgeles City College 
Long Beach City College 
Napa College 

Mount San Antonio College 
Mount San Jacinto College 
Los. Angeles Harbor College 
, Los Angeles Southwest -College 
Los Angeles Pierce College 
Merritt College 



V 



e Jiistrict 



ERIC 



4^ 



7 



67 Los Angeles Valley ColleRC- 

68 Merced College 

69 Los Angeles Trade Technical College 

Private Institutions 

A V^pstmont' College 

B ArnstronR CollcRe 4 

C California Baptist College 

Azusa Pacific College 

\H Univers^ity o*f^, San Francisco 

V University of the Pacific 
G University of Redlands 

, ^' ii California Institute of the Arts 

. I Dominican College of San Rafael 

" J Claremont Colleges (including Pitzer) 

K Saint Mary's College of California 

L Pepperdine University 

M Pitzer College 

> N Immaculate Heart Nfol lege 

0 Mills College 

' ' P Menlo College 

Q Pasadena College 

R Otis Art Institute of Los Angeles County, 

S Pacific College, 

T Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 

U Occidental College 

V Mount Saint Mary's College 
W University of SafTfa Clara 



